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ARTICLE III. 

THE ItELIGIOIJS DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 


I. Di'lo'/HU on the Hindu PldUmphyt compriilng the NyA<jn, SAnkhyo, 
the VtdAM: in whleh it aJM a iliiennUtn <rf tht anlhotilj/ 0/ the 
1 W«»«. 11/ Rov. K M. DaurbikAi Second Professor of Bishop's 
Col logo. Calcutta. London. 1801. 

U. A Rational Rtfutailon of the Itimlu PhOmpMtal Sytlrmi. By 
Nihbuum Kimkantha Bastiii Gone. Trnualnted from tho original 
Hindi, printed end manuscript, by Fitc-Edward 11 oil, D.O.L., Oxon., 
H.M.’o Inspector of Publlo I Detract ion for tiro Control Provinoeo. 
Celcutta. 1803. 

3. The Chhilntiogyn Uimnithai t/f Iht Sima Veda, uilH aeliactt Jwtt 
the Comment*!? "J SuwLtm Aehntya, TreneieUd from tho original 
Sanskrits, by Rajkkdiwlaia Mniu. Celoutta. 1803. 

Owns in uii ego of unbelief. Mo loom do not warn u*; oclipsc* of run 
end moon have lo»t for us tlicir power of prognostication. Wo lmro 
fowl*, liko tlio ancient Romans, but thoy do not, e» Pliny say*. " daily 
govern the minds of our ruler*’(hi njagiitratuanostrosquotidio rcguut). 
We kill end roast oxen and sheep, but there is no lisruupcx or tliyoekoos 
to enlighten us on tlio mysticul properties of their entrails, or on those 
of tho smoko ascending from their flesh. Ants, apidors. and bee*, 
Voi. II. • 1 
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which had so much to tell in olden times, are silent non about future 
events; mid though the aged poitiou of our fair box teems still to 
adhere to tlio mysterious rules on omens and portents laid down in the 
learned worts of Atrejn. Choreta, Susruts, and other fathers of Hindu 
medicine, oc bare still a doubt whether it is powerful enough to arrest 
the Kcptical bias of this age. Nevertheless there are signs which wo 
should do well to dncll upon with tlio Mmo awe as our forefathers did 
when a cornet made its sudden appearance oil their horixon. 

Fire vc»n have poised since wo qocllod that untoward rebellion of 
India. Hen, we said, it mi the inferior race which dared to feel 
dissatisfied with the governing wisdom of iti superiors. Men, deficient 
lu religions ivotions, with a literature not worth considering, with 
institutions not beard of in civilized Europo, with laws of inheritance 
aud adoption so inconvenient to the Indian Exchequer, bad the pre¬ 
sumption to giro vent to a feeling of treasonable uncusiness, utterly 
unjustified, and therefore deserving tlio severest punishment. Wo 
have grown wiser since. We now remember that vast and wonderful 
literature of ancient India, which still fertilizes tlm nativo mind; wo 
no longer close our eon to tho numerous witnesses, dead aud living, 
which testify to the superior intelligence and capacities of tho Hindu 
race; wo begin to admit that tho institutions and laws dating from im¬ 
memorial times aud outlasting nil tho vicissitudes of Indian history 
tuu-t bo congenial to tl»c notion that reverses and upholds them so 
touriowly; nay, humbly mindful of our own religious perplexities, we 
have thought it tlw wiser course to allow tho Hindus themselves to 
settle their own inode of attaining eternal bibs. 

" We desire," says Her Mqjcsty, in that memorable Proclamation of 
the 1st November, 1858. which will over be quoted to the glory of her 
reign, and to the honour of the Minister who then presided in her 
Councils of India— 
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«• Wo desire." rajs Her Majesty to the Priisces. Chief*. and People 
of India, "no extension of our present territorial possession*; and 
whilo we permit no aggression on our dominions or our rights to bo 
attempted with impunity, wo shall sanction no encroachment on those 
of othors. Wo shall respect the rights, dignity, aud honour of our 
native prince* a* our own ; and wo desire that they, as well ns our 
own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and social advancement 
which enu only bo secured by internal peace and good government. . . . 

■■ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, aud acknow¬ 
ledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike tlio right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subject*. Wo 
declare it to be cur Royal will and pleasure that none be anywise 
favoured, none mohsted or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith 
or observances, but nil shall alike enjoy the equal or impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law; and we do Strictly chnrgo aud enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us. that tboy abetniu from all interference 
with the religious belief or worship of our subjects, on pain of our 
highest displeasure. 

•• And it is our further will that, so far as may bo, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and partially admitted to office* in 
our service, the dutios of which they may bo qualified by their educa¬ 
tion. ability aud integrity duly to discharge. . . . 

" Wo know and re.>q>ect tbo feelings of attachment with which tins 
natives of India regard tho lands inherited by them from their ances¬ 
tors, aud we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to tho equitable demands of tho State ; and wo will that gene¬ 
rally in framing and administering tho law. due regard be paid to tho 
ancient rights, usages, and cuitoms of ludiu." 

It would bo in vain to deny tlmt these word* have become the Magna 
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Chart* of In ilia; and it would bu dangerous to misonderttand the signs 
which bare risen on the political horizon of that country since they 
a,ruck root in the notivo mind. The Hindus hare censed to look upon 
themselves as inferior in rights to their fellowsubjocts in Europe. 
Their princes, undeterred by adverse decisions of former governments, 
firmly renew their claims, and plead them before the people of England; 
their notivo associations hold mootings, discuss and issue reports of tbo 
acts <>f Government, which; rival in their form and contents the pro¬ 
ceedings of tlio British Parliament; their press, though loyal, lias 
grown manly, and their political agents iu this country offer us tbo 
uorel and instructive spectacle of convening meetings of Englishmen 
and of enlightening them on tho actual position, the wishes, the rights, 
Bad tint claims of lltcir countrymen. But whereas those who were in 
the habit of lookiug douu upon native talent and native acquirements 
may fed surprised when hearing Hindu politicians descant on inter- 
national law, with quotations from Grotius, Puflendorf, Vaitel. Donat, 
and Wheaton, oilier* will probably find not less ground for reflection 
when they discover that religious questions also arc dealt with now by 
native writers in a spirit and with au amount of European enidition 
win. h hitherto seemed to liaro boon tho exclusive privilege of western 
acManbip. 

While contenting ourselves for the present with these general 
remarks on the important political changes which are shadowed forth 
by the actual movements in India, wo int.nl in this article to draw 
tie attention of our renders to lltat remarkable religious feature of 
Hindu development just alluded to. 

Of all problems eoueemiug the future of India tho most pro- . 
blnaatieal at all times has been tlio religious ouc. No government, 
whether Mohammedan or Christian, ever approached it without tlio 
strongest misgivings: and no government has hitherto been able to 
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offer any solution of it. Wo are neither surprised at the attempt nor 
at the failure. We comprehend that every otto who, either through his 
personal intercourse or through his studies, has become acquainted with 
the actual religious condition of India, must consider it unsatisfactory 
in the highest degroo; but wo understand, tco, that neither a foreign 
government nor foreign zeal apparently possesses tho means of im¬ 
proving it. A creed, liowover objectionable to tlwse wit© do not share 
in it, is always congcniol to tho mental condition of its professor. 
Beyond all tilings it is his property; and that property, too, which no 
oppressor can Mb* or annihilate. It must ho valuable, since it can 
resist all might; and its value increases in proportion to tho strength 
which oppression gains. No foreign law, no dictatorial force has ever 
modified tho essential aspect of Hindu religion, beyond trifliug changes 
illusory in themselves. Nor need no speak of tho result which per¬ 
suasion has obtained when laws have been ineffectual. Of Uie various 
causes which have produced its failure we need mention only one, which, 
in most instances, has been all-powerful—wo mean ignorance. With¬ 
out inquiriug into that which it was intended to substitute for the creed 
to bo removed, no may fairly assert that scarcely any one of those 
zealous men who have set out on their missionary la-ks had ever under¬ 
taken to study the rise, the progress, and the decliuo of Hindu religion. 
Appearances alone have captivated their minds, and in n|ipeamnees 
only have their successes resulted. " Our religion is that of tho East 
India Company,” was tho satisfactory answer given to one of these 
successful missionaries when examining his converted flock before the 
bishop of his dioceso; and experience shows that this answer holds 
practically good in nearly nil other cases in which tho worshipper of 
Brahma, Vishnu, or Sira, has learned to adore the Christian Trinity. 
To show a pious Hindu that ho might abandon his rites without 
forfeiting salvation, required more than a superficial discourse on their 
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futility; to persuado an orthodox Brahmin tlrnt noitborT-hnu nor Sirs 
« the creator of the -Id. touted .1 least a knowledge of *■-« 
Vishnu end Siva are; end euch a knowledge would have expelled the 
missionary to rucead the height of Hindu antiquity, to study the Vedas 
and tlx numerous writings connected with it. to descend from tt to the 
mcdinvnl period of Hindu eivilkauon, and to follow iU mcander.ng 
course through .11 the intricacies of Sanskrit literature. It is needless 
to my that the acquirement of such a knowledge was hardly ever 
dreamt of l, any of tlKOC who meat to convince the Hindus of the 
errors of their various creeds. 

Wc consider it llicrcforc anew nnd remarkable phase in the develop¬ 
ment of India, net only that researches of the most arduous kind lmve 
been commenced in order to pave the way to that knowledge, but that 
native scholars of position end learning take upon themselves the task 
which lr* hitherto engaged the activity of European missionaries. It 
U a firtt-fn.it wo reap from tire wisdom of the Royal proclamation. 
Conversion having certtd to bo the means of obtaining or granting 
favours, the native mind will listen to its indigenous teachers without 
pooion or mistrust, and in their turn English statesmen will ltnvo 
better opportunities for studying the minds of the Hindus by listening 
to tbdr own scliolurs. than by learning the views—too often tainted by 
partiality—of European philanthropists. 

Wo have placed at the head of Gris article the titles of two works, 
which illustrate what wo Imre just called the now plrnso of the religious 
condition of India. Both work, are written by native scholars of great 
accomplishment, and. though diftering «>"* iulfi,aic valu0 - Uml 
towards the some goal. The Dialogues on Uic Hindu Philosophy.” 
by Mr. Buqjea. it is into, is tho more learned and tho more com- 
pnlicndvo of the two: it is more attractive in its form, nnd it has the 
advantage also of having been written in the masterly English in 
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which it is presented to the public by the author himself, who gives 
ample proof that ho combines in a high degreo the erudition of a Hindu 
Pandit with that of an English Professor. On the other hand, tho 
Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems," by Mr. 
Nehemiah Nilakcnthn Sdstrl Gore, originally composed in Hindi, and 
translated by Dr. Ilall. not only enjoyed tho benefit of the numerous 
and valuable remarks of this accomplished scholar, but, as it seems to 
us, addresses itself more to tho understanding and tho training of the 
Hindus, than its more refiued rival, which, on account of its superior 
merits, will necessarily be less appreciated in its own country than with 
us. When we mention, moreover, that both authors—tho one tracing 
his pedigreo to tho oldest Bmhmanic families of ancient India—have 
embraced the Christum religion in preference to that of their ancestors, 
wo need not add that their conclusions are in favour of the creed they 
non profess. 

It is essential, however, for a proper and duo appreciation of their 
elaborate works, that no misunderstanding should exist in our reader's 
mind as to what wo moon by the creed of their ancestors. As we shall 
cuter more fully on this question in tho couree of these pages, it will 
suffice for tho present to observe that tho ancient religion of Iudia has 
b«ome gradually changed into the doublo form of an exotorio and 
esoteric creed. Tho worshippers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in a 
great variety of forms in which these deities represent themselves to 
tho nalivo imagination, the adorers of the Saktis or female energies of 
tlieso gods, of tho Sun, Cauesa, and a number of other beings—all 
pretend that their modo of worship is founded on. and countenanced 
by. their revealed sacred writings, tho Vodas, though its immediate 
source is to bo found iu the PurOnas. Those represent what we may 
call tho creed of tho masses, inasmuch ns it appeals to tho grosser 
capacities of human understanding. The esoteric creed of the Hindus 
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liken m appealing to llio Vedas, is essentially philosophical. It pro- 
leased lo express the real meaning of these sacred works, by reducing 
their myths to allegories, and by proving that their essence is tho 
doctrine of ono God, tho creator of the unissns and tho source of 
eternal bliss. Like SnnkarAchurja ono of the greatest Hindu divines, 
the professors of this creod admit the utility, and, a* the cose may be- 
eren tho necessity, of a sensual description of worship, as suited to tho 
intellect of those who are not fitted for tho nneUoyed reception of 
c-icrnal truth; bat their object is gradually to elevate the mind of tho 
mnwc*. to wcau it from rites Used, n* they argue, ou the misinterpre¬ 
tation of their holy scriptures, and to prepare it for a pore conception 
of the deity. AmongU these, the followers of tho Vedanta philosophy 
ceeupy tho foremost rank, and exercise the greatest influence, eo much 
so that this esoteric creed may be identified to a certain degree with 
tho tenets of the Vedanta philosophy. 

It b to this philosophical form of Hindu religion that the " Dialogues ” 
and die “ Refutations" aro addressed. Tlioy do not condesoond to 
deal with tho worsliiiiper* of Vblrnu. Sira, and their kin. For as 
their object b to penetrate to the roof of Hindu thought, it becomes 
eujterfluous for them to lop branches without a stem. Or, to speak in 
plainer terms: sinew they endeavour to provo not only tlat the doctrine 
of nil Hindu philosophies, tho Vcduuta included, is erroneous, but that 
tbu very source whence they profess to flow, tho Veda, is devoid of 
authority and unworthy of belief, the whole Hindu Pantheon according 
to them loses its prop and tumble* to the ground. 

It is the unenviable fate of those who, whilo dealing with matters of 
Hiudu religion or Hindu literature, claim attention boyoud the narrow 
circle of professional students of Indian antiquity, to lravo always to 
feuvt dicir statements with precaution* which, in kindred and familiar 
matters, would be tedious and superfluous. Thus we bclievo that, in 
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spite of all the encouragement nhkflh the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature has of late yean received at tho hands of the Indian Oorem- 
uieut, such precaution cannot yet safely bo altogether dispensed with 
whou it is nccoKsary to deal freely with such terms ts Veda aud Hindu 
philosophies. Veda will uo doubt repreoent to the popular mind aomo 
book like ilia Bible or tho Koran, and with an expression like Hindu 
philosophies, it probably combine* ideas like those suggested by the 
■philosophy of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Pluto, or to speak in homelier 
language, of Bacon, Locke, or Hume. Above all things, it will readily 
imagine some safe or at least some probnblo date by which wo may not 
only assign n fixed position to those works in Iliudu literature, but 
also determine tho relation which they hold to one another, and the 
influence which the earlier writer exorcised on the minds of hi* suc¬ 
cessors. Wo must at tho outset, therefore, destroy such illusions 
wherever they may exist. Wo shall have to montiou that tho Veda is 
no wise comparable to tho sacred writings of Jews, Mohammedans, or 
Christians; and wo will at once coufess that no ono has as yot been 
ablo to connect any personage—in tho historical sense of the word— 
with any of these writings, or the text books of modem philosophy, or 
to prove at wbioh period of Hindu antiquity they were composed. Nor 
do the materials known to us justify more tlisn theories on the relaUvo 
position occupied by tho three great branches of Hindu philosophy. 
So antagonistic is this utter mysteriousness of historical data iu Indian 
literature with the mattcr-of-fact predilections of tho European miud, 
that even conscientious writers on Sanskrit literature thought it indis¬ 
pensable to their task to lay before their readors at least some con. 
joctural dnto of tho antiquarian subject they wore treating of; and so 
easily do personal opiuious skilfully oxprcsxd become invested with 
tho authority of proof, that authors drawing their information from 
those writers have transformed their imaginary dales into historical 
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definitions of time. It is necessary, therefore, for tho formation of ft 
proper judgment, to reduce these speculations, however interesting in 
many respects, to their real valuo, and to free our notions from the 
fetters they may impose. 

We notice on these grounds with peculiar pleasure tho sober and 
cautious manner in which the rerorend professor has dealt with ques- 
tions like these, and though wc differ in various respects from the views 
ho las expressed and the judgment he has passed, 'we cannot do belter 
than attach our own remarks to tho summary and ingenious sketch ho 
bas given in tho commencement of his " Dialogues” of tho riso and 
progress of Hindu theology and philoeophy. 

“The division of our Vodas," Mr. Biuicijea writes (p. -tl), “it is 
well known, is twofold, into Mantras and Biihtaanas. Tho former may 
generally he considered devotional, tho latter ceremonial and dogmatic. 
As for tho short treatises called Upauishads, they ore, with a few 
exceptions, appendices to tho dogmatic parts, and, like codicils of wills, 
are held to be the roost roeent, and therefore the roost matured, 
exposition* of tho authors' minds. They profess to be repositories 
of para s idpd or superior knowledge, and look down on tho groat 
bulk of the Vedas ss apard. or inferior. They contain some rudo 
indications of phiksophio thought, and, liko tho twinklings of stars in 
a dark night, may occasionally serve ns guides in a history of Hiudu 
philosophy. They do not. however, exhibit any great attempt at 
mothed, arrangement, classification, or argument. Even there the 
poetry predominates orer tlto logic. Bold ideas abruptly striko your 
fancy, bat you find no clue to tho associations which colled thorn forth 
in the author’s mind, and search in rain for the reasons on which they 
were based. Sublime thoughts arc not wanting, but they resemblo 
sudden Hashes, at which you may gaze for a moment, but are iroroo- 
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diatcly after left in deeper darkness than over. Nor are they free from 
those irregular (lights of tlio imagination ia which poets,, with vitiated 
mates, delight to indulge, setting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality. 

"Tho Upanisliods appear from their language and style to hovo 
been the latest, and tho Mantras the earliest, of Vedic compositions. 
It may be a delicate question, but it is one which ought not to bo un¬ 
fairly suppressed, whether the authors of the earliest compositions, the 
Mautras, profess to have written them down as inspired records. You 
are fond of saying that they were breathed out by Brahma at tho 
time of tho Creation, and yet you speak of tho JUM of each Mantra. 
The Mantra itself is such that its IiiM may well be supposed to have 
composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter and stylo 
whkh could possibly require divine illumination. That our ancestors 
looked ou the Vedas with such reverence is uo marvel. The Vedas 
were tlio first national efforts in the department of literature. In the 
infancy of literature, the ignorant, who did not know how to read or 
write, would naturally look upon those mysterious talents ns divino 
endowments, aa especial instances of Sanuwati’a grace. They would 
accordingly feci a sort of religious veneration for such gifted and 
highly favoured persons, and consider their writings os divino inspi¬ 
rations. 

(P. 48): "Between that period and tho uge of tho Daraanas, 
however, a tremendous revolution had taken place in the opinion of 
mon. From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition is 
easy. Those who wore called upon to render implicit obedience to the 
Brobminical college, began to question tho very foundations of sacer¬ 
dotal authority. The Brahrainical hierarchy bad become so poworful 
os to set tho sovereignty of kings and princes at defiance. The fear 
of incurring their malediction—an anathema the effects of which 
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would be felt for counties generations—would haunt the priest-ridden 
minds of Kshetrijas by day and by night, if ever thoy set themselves 

in opposition to Brahmins.At length, however, n prince 

arose in tbo royal line of IksliwAku, determined to dissolve tho charm 
by which the minds of men were held in servitude to the Brahmins. 
Sflkya Muni impceed on himself the task of reforming tho religion of 

his country.Ho pronounced the rites and ceremonies of 

the Veda to bo idle sports, and the exclusive privileges arrogated by 
the Brahmins to be empty pretensions. He assailed the authority of 
tbo very books on which lltose pretensions were founded. He declared 
tbit tho division of castes was a mere human invention, and invited 
all rauks to assemble under his banners on a footing of equality. Tho 
Brahmins add that lie also denied the immortality of tho soul, ond 
pronounced tho cxpoctation of a future world to be a vain reverie. 
Whether Buddhism was really liable to tire charge of materialism pre¬ 
ferred against it by the Brahmins or not, it certainly had no divine 
revelation to plead for its support, nor could it appeal to any tradition 
in its favor. It could only stand on its rational pretensions. Tbo 
study of philosophy anil metaphysics was therefore absolutely needed 
for its very existence. So long as men believed in the infallibility of 
tho Voda, they could appeal to its texts for the decision of controversies 
and the solution of doubts. But when revelation was ignored, disputes 
could only be settled by the verdict of reason. The necessities o f 
Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and metaphysics absolutely 
iudisjiensable, and thus were tlio first attempts at philosophy called 
forth in India. . . . ." 

On tho obscure question, ns to the chronological position of the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy and on their conteuts, Mr. 
Baueijca expresses, amongst otliors, die following opinion:_ 
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(P. 40): “ Of our sir Dananat or schools of philosophy, two, those 
of Jaimiui aud Vydsa, are generally considered orthodox; while the 
other four ore looked Upon with great suspicion by the Brahmins them¬ 
selves. I think that tho Darsanas of Jaimini trnd Vyoaa (called the 
Former and Latter Mlminsils, or deciders) were written with a view to 
correct tho errors of their predecessors, and wore of more recent date 
thou the rest. The Nj&yaaud the SAukhya are in fact a sort of 
compromiso between Brahminiera and Buddhism. They contain as 
much of the Buddhist element as could be held without danger to 
Brahminical supremacy. The author* profm to uphold tho Veda 
beenuso experience had taught them that the dignity of their order could 
not be maintained without the Veda; and they inculcate the reality of 
future states of life .against tho Buddhists. But tho spirit of their 
teaching is quite as hostilo to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism. 
I believe, therefore, that tho Nyftya and Sankhya were amongst tho 
first-fruits of the Brahminical intellect when it sought to enlist the aid 
of rationalism in the service of tho Brahminical order. As to tho 
question of priority between the two systems themselves, the fact of one 
of tho Sankhya Sutras making plaiu reference to the NyAya, and 
speaking of its tix(t*n topics, may bo considered as decisive proof in 
favor of the Nyiija. Such evidence, it is truo, is far from being con¬ 
clusive, because there hovo boon many interpolations; but tho Ny&ya is 
tho least controversial amoug tho systems, and there is no reason of 
any cogency for rejecting tho authenticity of the Sankhya Sfitra in 
question. The Nydya may therefore bo considered tho first production 
of Bnthminical philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in India. 
The prevalence of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins of the use 
of metaphysics in conducting controversies, and expressly in refuting 
objections; and of tho risks they ran of winning tho contempt of the 
community by confining their attention to tho simple ritual of tho 
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Veda*. The Nyija. with its orderly army of scientific terns, its 
physics, logic, and metaphysics, tma maniftxly fitui to train and 
jHuicm tho intellectual power*. While heresy had boon rampant, the 
rut majority of the Brahminical order were unable to think for them- 
selrcs, or unlram prejudices already instilled into llieir minds. The 
reasons for which Sadras wore relisted from the task of intellectual 
exercises, were becoming more and more applicable to the twk*-boro 
classes. Traditional teaching, and the prescribed ritual, received with 
implicit submiasion, wore fast incapacitating them for vigorous mental 
kboar. If the senile tribe* hod a routine of duties mado ready for 
them, tho higher grades had also ihtir rouliuo, not indeed of servile 
attendance on human superiors, but of endlea rites and ceremonies no 
lest enslaving to tho mind. As far as intellectual activity is concerned, 
tho distinction betreon Brahmins and Sadras had bocomo almost 
nominal. 

.. xhe author of tho NyAy* would no doubt have the satisfaction of 
believing that his new system would arrest the progress of heresy, aud 
prevent the gradual decline of tho orthodox intellect. If tho Brahmin’s 
mind continuod to bo stinted by tho diaciplino of the Vedas, in the 
M,mo manner as the S&dra’s was by tho authority of the twice-born, 
what real difference would boro remain between the highest and the 
lowest tribes? Implicit submission of intellect was exacted from boll.. 
Was it at all wonderful, then, that heresy stalked abroad, and that 
many Brahmins liad themselves fallen into tho snare ? Could minds of 
any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions? Must they not 
rooditato on tho wondere of the creation, except as the antiquntod 
Vedas directed them? And must they alway* interpret tho Vedas in 
the monotonous way taught by the old Riahis? Orthodox philosophers 
accordingly cumo forward to supply the craving of the Brahminical 
mind, without endangering tbo stability of tho Brahminical order. 
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They did not seem to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwill¬ 
ing to renounce thoso time-honoured compositions. .... 

(P. 55): “ Tho same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times, 
lod thorn to promise supreme felicity as tho reword of philosophical 
speculation. Nothing short of the damnum bonum was considered as 
sufficient recompense for the troublo it imposed. That the sentiment 
of religion predominated in the minds of our ancestors, is ovident from 
the spirit of our ancient literature. It indicates a feeling of dependence 
on supernatural powers, which is equalled only by the contempt the 
authors expressed for tho perishoblo objects of tho world. Philosophers 
perbape imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths 
which could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the 
quality of earth and water, they could never find on audience, unless 
they held out hopes of ovorlnsting welfare as tbo end of their 
investigations. In Use estimation of their contemporaries, no inferior 
boon was worth the troublo. Tho offer of such spiritual rewards on 
the port of philosophers, for investigations chiefly physical, at best 
metaphysical, though it must be accepted os a pleasing testimony to 
tho religious feoling* of our predecessors, was prod active of conse¬ 
quences very much to be regretted. Physics, metaphysics, and 
theology were confounded in one mass. While tho meat trifling points 
of inquiry .... wero prosecuted with some feeling of religious awe, 
questions of really vital importance, which regarded the existence and 
attribute* of God, and the permanent interests of tho soul, were 
necessarily robbed of their due solomnity. Thoology and physics being 
placed on tho sanso level, the former could challenge no greater degree 
of attention thou was accorded to the latter. Tho degradation of the 
one, and tho undue exaltation of tho othor, were the natural conse¬ 
quences.'' . . . 

(P.68): "Gotama directed the attention of the Brahmins to tho 
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Mural branches of human knowlodgo which ho thought wore calculated 
to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to conduct polemical discus¬ 
sions *ith advantage. Ho classified thorn under sixteen topics, which 
he enumerates in his firet aphorism." . . . 

Kamida's sjstem (the Vauakika) is considered a branch of the 
Njaya. His theory is what wo call the Atomic—* theory which was 
simply hinted at by Gotnma (the founder of the Nynya). ... His 
categories and his classification of causes bear a similar resemblance to 
those of the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while his made of accounting 
for the origin of the world, by the combination of atoms, is almost 
identical with that of a sect of anciont European philoeopliere. the 
Epicureans, as represented by Lucretius. . . .He docs not seem to 
havo entertained the idea of a sclf-cxistent Supreme Intelligence exist¬ 
ing in the world. 

(P. W): *' . . . Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 6 
fW /old mb of life, which neither the Vedas nor tho common senso 
of mankind had been able to remote- Who this Kapila was, and 
when ho lived, is equally uncertain with the age and personality of 
Gotama. . . . Kapila went the length of denying outright the exist¬ 
ence of tlic Deity. The wonder is that ha is still ranked among orthodox 
philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of heresy, like the Budd¬ 
hists. With Kapila there could be no real freodom if a person were 
subject to a desire or motito. The eool being essentially free, is, 
according to his theory, ineapablo of volition. It is \ulann, or perfectly 
unmindful of the external. It is a simple witness. Ho accordingly' 
argues that sinco no thinking agent performs an action without a 
niodw, tho soul could not bo supposed to be tho Cheaior without 
being subject to a motive or desire. Such subjection, however, would 
imply a bondage, and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary con¬ 
sequence. from it* power. If it had tho desire, it would be wanting in 
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the power— and if it lied the poicer, tbnt ia to any perfect freedom, it 
would not have the will. Hence a thinking agent would not if he 
could, and could not if lie would, creato tho universe. The acuteness 
displayed in this argument is indisputable, but subtlety and profundity 
are not synonymous.' . . . 

(P.08): “The objects of knowledge ore, according to Kapils's 
arrangement, twenty-fire. Prakriti, or uoturo, defined to bo the 
equipoise of tho threo qualities of excellence,/oldness, and darimm, is 
the firet, ns Punuha, or soul, is the last. The intervening twenty- 
threo aro mahat, or intelligence; ahaiMra, or solf-consciousnoss; the 
fire tanmMra or subtlo cloments, cloven organs inclusive of the mind, 
and the five gross elements. Of these, Prokriti, tho rootless root, is tho 
first cause of all tilings; wliilo Puruiha, or soul, is a simple witues*. 
Both are eternal: but the former, inanimate and non-sentient, is 
prolific and active; tlio latter, intelligent and sentient, fa non-productive, 
bocauso free and iudifferent. Prakriti, however, creates /or the soul 
and in its vicinity. 

“ Tho alheistio part of Kapiln’s system was rectified by a mystic 
Rfahi of tho name of Pataujula, who unmistnkenbly inculcated tho 
existence of Iswara or God, and nboso sy stem bos consequently been 
callod Sattara or theislical. It mast, however, bo confessed, in justice 
to Kapila, that Pntanjala docs not attribute the creation to his Iawara. 
His definition of Iswara corresponds oxoctly to Kapila’s idea of tho 
soul, Tiz., ■ untouched by troubles, works, fruits, or deserts.’ The only 
difference is that PAtanjaln considers him to bo the Guru, or master, 
of * even tho elder beings,’ merely acknowledging one spirit as supremo 
over the rest. Tho non-ocknowlcdgmont of some such Supreme Being 
was a glaring inconsistency in Kapila, when nevertheless ho contended 
for the authority of the Vedas. Who could have inspired the Vedas if 
there were no Supreme Being? Palmy ala's is thoroughly a mystical 

Vol. II. 2 
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mien. It consist* mainly of some vague rules of yoja, or a sort of 

mental end corporeal discipline, which cannot be considered os other 

than chimerical.". 

(P. 75): “ When Jaimiui camo forward with his MinxAiuA, or decider, 
ho was probably desirous of mediating betwoon the coutroversalists that 
preceded him. and hoped to determino questions which had so long 
agitated the Brahroinical mind. He could not fail to sco that neither 
the Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, ©ould stand long if tho 
Kyaya and SAnkliya wore to direct tho Indian intellect. Barren-specu¬ 
lations, he thought, hud boon abundantly indulged. Topics, categories, 
and principles hod been sufficiently discussed. What was tho result? 
They had introduced somo technical terms, and taught some contro¬ 
versial tactics; but they gave little or no assisUr.cc in tho discovery 
of the truth which those terms and tactics were intended to 

guard.He comraonced his Miotdntil with tho enunciation of 

Daly, tho only topic ho hod to propound.If Jaimiui had carried 

out liis proposal of considering tho nature of duty in a truly philo¬ 
sophical sprit, he might liaro greatly contributed to tho improvement 

of tho Indian mind.Had Juimini laboured in a similar way to 

strengthen those moral principles which tho Almighty had implanted 
in tho human mind, he might have met with a success honourable to 
himself and l-onoAcial to tho nation; but a servile adherence to tho 
Vcdic ritual liad unfitted Ins mind for such speculations. Joimini had 
no other idea of duty than os an injunction of the Sruti ; and that 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. Wo have seen pre¬ 
viously how Kapils could admit the Vedas as an authority, without a 
Supremo Intolligonce to inspire it. Wo observe a similar anomaly in 
Jaimini. Ho urges the consideration of Durr, without caring for any 
to whom it may bo due. He contends for the authorized Veda without 
an author iter, for a law without a latcyiter, a revelation without a 
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God .To say that Dliarma (doty) signifies an injunction of tho 

Veda, can only bo intelligible in tho mow of it* involving tho will of 
tlio Author of the Veda. Jaimini, however, has said nothing as to it* 
Author, nor whilo talking of its otornity. as Snbda, or tlio word, lus 
he made mention of any co-etornnl Iutelligenco uttering or revealing it. 
His Sutra* are *o vogue on this point, and on tho existence and 
providence of God. that, for anything which may bo adduoed to the 
contrary, he may be colled a second Knpiln, maintaining tho authority 
of the Veda without admitting His existence, without whom no com¬ 
position con be produced to bo inspired.That tho Mlmtaaft 

of Jaimini met with no auocc9s iu settling tho questions so long 

controverted is no marvel.(p. 80.) Vyasa, tho well-known 

compiler of tho Vodas, accordingly put forth a second decider, tlio 
Uttara Mhudusa. or Vodunta, in which the old pantheistic doctrine of 
the Upanialiads was reproduced. Not to givo an uncertain sound like 
Jaimini on such a cardinal point iu theology as the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, tho Creator and Governor of tho Universe, ho 
propounded that as the most prominent, and the only great, idea per¬ 
vading his system. Rut if there can be no mistake ss to the idea of a 
ood in bis doctrine, it is neutralized, if not nullified, by the identity of 
that God with ororything else—with the whole visildo world. Ho 
inculcates the existence of ono sole essence, manifesting or producing 
itself in tlio form of the universe before our eye*. If Brahma is tho 
efficient cause or creator of the world, ho is also its substance, as the 
gold is of the bracelet. This idontity of the universe with God pre¬ 
cludes tlio idea of duty on tho part of the creation towards the Creator 

quite as effectually ns doc* Jaimini’s theory.The dootrine 

which Vyfiso brought to light from tho depths of the Veda, is no other 
than the teaching of the Upanishod, that this universe is God—that 
the things made and their Maker are identical—that the human soul is 
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one and the same with the Divine spirit- The doctrino is held in two 
different way*. One way ie the Pcrindma Vida, which, acknowledging 
tbo reality of live visible universe while it identifies it with God. pro¬ 
nounces it to be a formation or development of Himself. The other is 
the FfcwrM VAia, which, maintaining that the one eternal csaonce. 
Brahma, manifests liimaclf in variou* illusory forms, denies tho rial 
existenco of any substance which is not God. end holds the visible 
world to be a mare shadow or Mdyd, such as the reflections of tho sun 

and moon in water.All ideas of duty and responsibility are 

openly repudiated in the Vedantism of Vyisa. The human soul and 
tlie Divine Spirit being identical, how can thcro be an obligation on 
tho port of tho one to the other? How or whom can ono mind or 
deepiso ? ' Hero,’ says Sanknrs, • there i* no admission of even a smell 
of works.’ Good manners and good works are. however, declared to bo 
\utful for the attainment of true knowledge.’’ 

We have mode this long quotation from tho interesting work of Mr. 
Bancrjea. not only because it contains tho nucleus of tho ideas devoloped, 
explained, and illustrated in his “ Dialogues,” but becauso wo are not 
aware that any writer before him lias ever attempted to give so con¬ 
tinuous and grapliio a sketch of tlm origin and aqucnco of tho various 
portions of Hindu philosophy as is presented here in tho foregoing 
extracts. But we should foil in doing justico to him did we not add to 
them at once the view* he takes of tliO authority of tl>c Veda. After 
taring refuted the arguments of several writers who contend for the 
omniscience and the eternity of the Veda, ho asks (p. 485): 

•• What can the Vedas possibly bo in the conception of Brohminical 
philosophers? Not tho word of God, not a revelation of His will— 
aoch as is needed for our guidonco under bewildering circumstances, 
but something which, certain of them affirm, mechanically issued from 
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Brahma, like Brooke from burning fuel; eoraething which, other* 
declare, was cducod from tho elements; something which, others again 
tell us, is eternal and independent of a couso. But what that thing is 
it is impossible to gather from them, unless it be a charm or talisman. 
They talk of it as articulate sound ; but what is articulate souud with¬ 
out o sounder or uttercr? and they all identify it with Rich, Yqjut, 
Simon, and Atharran. Singularly enough they know nothing about 
the date or circumstances of those compositions. .... Again I oak, 
what are the Vedas ? In the Satapetha BrAhmana it is said : " He 
.(Pmjapati) brooded, Ac. over i.t. (infused warmth into] theso three 
worlds. From them, thus brooded ovor, tbroo lights were produced— 
tire, this which purifies (i.t. jxwniia. or the air), and tho 6un. He 
brooded over theso three lights. From them bo brooded over, tho threo 
seeds were produced." .... What wero those productions? Mere 
sounds, or writings on paper or palm-leaf? In either coso how could 
they be generated by brooding over firo and the tun? ... . The 
Chhandogyn and Manu speak in a similar way of the origin of the 
Vedas. KullOka Bhatta, in explanation of tho difficulty wo have stated, 
says: " Tito sarno Vodas which existed in tho previous mundane era 
(Kalpa) were preserved in the memory of tho omnisciont Brahma, who 
was ono with the Supromo Spirit. It was those 6amo Vedas that, in 
the beginning of the present Kalpa, he drew forth from fire, air, and 
tho eun ; and this dogma, which is founded upon tho Veda, is not to bo 
questioned; for tho Voda says : *■ Tho Rigveda cornea from fire, the 
Yiyurreda from the sun.” .... Manu adds: “ Prajipati also milked 
out of tiro three Vodas tho lettora a, u, m. together with the words 
bhflr, bhuvar, and 6var.‘ .... Wlut in tho name of common sonso 
is the meaning of all this?” 


And after having quoted and criticised some other theories of tho 
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origin of the Vcdas, Mr. Bancijea winds up with tho following words 
(P- *07): 

'•Tho assertion of Jaimini that tho Rich, Yi\jus, Samoa, and 
Atharvan contain tlic primitive revelation, is not prored. No one knows 
■hen, whero, or by whom, theso four works wore written, and conse¬ 
quently no one con pretend lliat they are a record of the primeval 
sound. On tho eoutrary, n critical ejnminatiou of their contents «fu- 
yrroiw their authority. As to tho argument that tlio Vedas must havo 
proceeded from tho dirinity. bONOM no human outhor can bo shown to 
hsvo produced it, it is not of much validity. If a stranger, or a man 
brought up as a foundling, came to you, and no one was ablo to give 
you an accouut of hi- paternity, you would not surely conclude that 
ho was coeval with tlio creation. And there i9 nothing in the general 
scopo of tho Veda to justify tho conclusion that they were revealed in 
the beginning. It is impossible to fancy what edification our first 
parents could dcrivo from mere praises of tho Sun, Moon, and Fire. 
If historical narrative wero entirely excluded, tho residuum would bo 
mere invoeatons of tho elements, and a few ceremonial injunctions.’’ 

That the revorend Ilindu professor lus not failod to support tho 
vionB wo have here adduced with his own arguments, and that he 
availed himself of hb knowledge of the mind of lib conntrymen to 
impart to them a far greater power of persuasion than they might hare 
obtained at tlio hands of a European theologian, it is but jastico to 
state. In omitting, therefore, to quoto kindred views and sentiments 
from tho " Rational Refutation " of Mr. Nilakautha Sdstri, wo do not 
mean to withhold our acknowledgment of the able end clever manner 
in which this autlior oho endeavoured to lay lore the weakness of 
Hindu philosophy and tho errors of the actual Hindu creed. Tho 
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remarks wo intend to offer apply to both of them, indeed to tbo whole 
class of those zealous men who expect to solro tl'.o religious difficulties 
of India by refuting the conclusions of Hindu philosophy, and by 
denouncing the assumed sacredness of tbo Vedic writings. 

Wo must begin, then, with asking thorn how it happens that some 
notiouB they entertain of those philosophies differ so materially from 
those expressed by so many other Hindus of ancient and modem times. 
According to the eketch wo have quoted, Kapiln, the originator of the 
S&nkhya philosophy, “ went tho length of denying outright the oxistonco 
of the Deity.” Kandda. who started tho Vaiseahika. " docs not seem 
to have entertnined tho idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence 
creating tho world.’ Jaimini. tho author of the Mlmnnsft, - may be 
called a second Kapila, maintaining the authority of tho Voda, without 
tho existence of Him, without whom no composition can bo pronounced 
to be inspired." Yet Mr. Banerjea bimsolf, as no hare scon, tells us 
that Pntnujnli, tlm author of tho Yoga philosophy, “ rectified" tho 
system of Kapila " by inculcating tl>c existence of Iswnra, or God.” 
It would perhaps bavo been more correct had ho said that Patanjali, by 
nay of completing, added somo chapters of his own to the Sunkhya- 
Sutraaof Kapila, and tliat both works were intended by him to form in 
reality only ono; so much so, tliat in oar beat existing manuscripts— 
and if wo are not mistaken in tho very commentary itself which 
Pntaiyali wrote on his own doctrine—each of the four chapters of his 
treaiiso calls itself part of tho Sunkliya-Pravnchaua, which i* tlio title 
of Ivapila's work. Here we must ink, then, thoso wlto speak of tlio 
" godless ” doctrino of Kapila, how it was possible, at any timo, and 
under nuy circumstances, to look upon tho theistic Patanjali as tho 
coraplotor, or ovon, os Mr. Banerjea calls him, the rectifier of Kapila? 
Was theism ever a cap which by being put upon atheism completed or 
even •'rectified ” it into thoistic respectability? Did it uot strike Mr. 
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Banerjea, "hen pawing his judgment on tho Stakhya doctrine, thnt 
had it been what he believes it to be, no theistic philosopher or theo¬ 
logian would ever have thought of attaching his tenets to it? and had 
he done so, that no one, however unskilled in philosophical speculation, 
would over have lcoked upon him os the mointainer of a Deity ? Yot 
the fact is undeniable, that all India calls Pataujali—ond rightly so— 
« seewnra,” or tiro beliorer in a God. Mr. Bancrjea, it is true, con¬ 
fesses to find an exact correspondence bolwccn Patanjali’s definition 
of God aitd KnpUa’a definition of soul; but when he met with this con- 
eordaneo, did it never occur to him tlmt there must have been eomo- 
thiog in tho Stitras of Kapils to justify a theittic writer to complete 
aud rectify it in his own way? So much is certain, at any rate, that 
the mode in which Mr. Banetjea and Mr, Nilakantha Sastrl view the 
doctrine of Kapila would never explain the fact of a system acknow¬ 
ledged by all Hindu writers to be a thcistical one, having bocorno the 
appendix, nay, part and parcel of tho Snnkhya Praracliana. 

Before wo explain tho reasons which seem to us to have mwled tho 
judgment of the learned Hindus who descanted on tho ntlveism of 
Kapila, it will not bo superfluous to advert to the inconsistencies implied 
by tho other charges preferred ogoinst Knmlda aud Jaimini. Both of 
them are likewise declared not to have entertained the idea of a creator. 
But Kanida's system, as Mr. Bancrjea, and indeed all author* engaged 
in matter* of Hindu philosophy admit, "is considered a branch of the 
Nyiyn." and thnt this system is essentially theistical, is a fact which, 
we bcliovo, requires no proof, since it has never been controverted 
before. But we confess that of all assertions (ho xtnuigcat appears to 
us to be that winch turns Jaimini into an atheist. His work, tho 
Purva-Mimiuti, it chiefly engaged in solving doubtful questions con¬ 
cerning the ritual service of ancient India. These services mainly 
consist in a series of prayers addressed to, and oblations or ceremonies 
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performed in honour of, Ore, sun, Indra, the Aswius, and other beings, 
real or imaginary, which engrossed the pious imagination of tho ancieut 
Hindus, and were looked upon by them cither ns gods or es personifi¬ 
cations of the supremo soul. Should we then not be fairly surprised 
when wc are told that an author who regulated these ritual acts, denied 
the existence of a God? Might wo not sooner expect to find him 
saddled with a superfluity of that in which he is represented to us to 
bo utterly deficient ? That the PuiAnns and writers hostile to tho 
PArvaMimAnsa, indulgod in accusations of this kind, cannot concern 
thoso who hare no other object than that of ascertaining the real 
character of these philosophies. 

Tho truth is, that tho ingonious theory which Mr. Bancrjca con¬ 
ceived of the riso and progress of Hindu philosophy, and his desire of 
filling up the historical blank by a plausiblo and interesting narrativo 
betrayed him into overlooking tho facts as they will present themselves 
to tho mind of every one not biassed in favour of conclusions foreign 
to the suhjoct-matter itself. Wo quite admit that neither Kapila, nor 
Ksnftdo, nor Jairaini, nny, we will in fairness add, Gotoma, satisfy us 
on the nature of God—we qaitc admit that they leave ns as much in 
darkness respecting Him ns nny philosophy, but for the sample reason 
that they meant to bo systems of philosophy and not of theology. 
Even Mr. Bancijea allows one of the drumati* person* of his Dialogues 
to say that an author has tho right of choosing his own subject. And 
should not tho Hindu framers of philosophy have been allowod to 
confine their research to the investigation of things which they thought 
were within tho domain of human understanding-—without soaring too 
high into regions probably deemed too lofty by them for human 
thought ? In stating ut oneo that tho NjAya, Vaiseshika, Sinkbyt, 
and in some measure the Pilrva-MimSnsn are intended to bo philo¬ 
sophies, that the VedAnta is theology, and tho mysticism of the Yoga 
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a dreamy speculation, partly thoological and portly physical—wo hnro 
explained tho antagonism which existed between these Dareanas 
severally, for it existed at all period* when philosophy and theology 
contetted each other’s right* to the human mind. Too theologian who 
does not care for disquisitions on the atomic theory, or for speculations 
on matter, syllogism, and language, will spurn tho Nydya, Vaisoshika, 
and Sinkhya, and ridiculo tlio researches into the eternity of round; 
bo will find hi* consolation in tho mystical definitions given of God by 
the Vedlints, and in tho prospect hold out to him by the asceticism of 
tho Yoga, to free himself from all fetters of thought and common sonae. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, will haw more earthly longings 
and interests; ho will study with more satisfaction the state of physical 
acd linguistic science at tho timo of Gotama, Kan&da, and Kapilo— 
whoso system, wo may, in passing, remark, became the scientific 
foundation of Hindu medicine—than the exalted doctrine of Yyisa and 
Patanjali—so edifying bocauso so incomprehensible. 

This is, in tho shortest corapaa, the history of the ancient philosophy 
and theology of India. To confound both is to do injury to both, and 
injustice too. Whether Kapila’a, Gotama’s, and Kanada'e in termt in 
mundano matters were stronger thin that of Vyflaa and Patanjali, 
bocauso they stood nearer than tbeso to tho time of tho oldest Upani- 
sliads which satisfied theological curiosity; again, whether Vydsa and 
Patanjali were more eager to inculcate tbeir notions of God, than to 
inquire into tho nature of matter and tho human mind, because tho 
rmearclK* of the Nynya and Sinkhya were diverting too much the notional 
mind from tho mysterious doctrino of tho Upaaishads, wo have of course 
no means of dociding. It may le dial tho seqnonce of the system 8 
took place in tho order in which Mr. Banetje* so graphically describee 
it; though we hold that tho Jaimini Sutras, in their oldest form, were 
the oldest of all, because, strictly speaking, they are neither philo- 
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sophical nor theological, and though we hold that Patanjali's Yega 
marks the transition from the oldest Ved&nta to ita moro modem type. 
But whichorcr of these views be right, thero is obviously a vast 
difference between understanding that a philosopher docs not chooee to 
enter into a discussion on tho nature of God. and asserting that he 
denies His existence outright. That philoaophy may jump from tho 
premise of not knowiug to the conclusion of denying, there is CTidonce 
enough in tho history of philosophy, both in ancient and modem times ; 
but wo maintain that tho charge of atheism, levelled against those 
Hindu systems, is not jusUCod; and we quito conceive therefore that, in 
spite of tho littlo satisfaction they may nfford to the theologian, Hindu 
antiquity could rouk thorn amongst tbcwo Darsanas which ore not 
antagonistic to tho Vcdic crcod. 

This is us little tho place to enter into tho merits or demerits of the 
philosophical theories of ancient or modimval India, ns it was tho object 
of the learned Hindus whoso works wo are speaking of, to solve tho 
many problems suggested by the writings of their ancestors. Wo have 
followed them thus far, becauso a charge of atheism against some of the 
most valued productions of thoir literature involved a similar charge 
against tho numerous class of those of thoir countrymen who, wo 
understand, are still adhoreuts of tho tenets of the Nyiya and Sunkhya 
philosophies. But though wo regret that apace and opportunity do not 
permit us to say moro here on a question so vital for a proper under- 
standing of tho Hindu mind, wo must draw closer to tho practical end 
for which tho Dialogues as well as tho Rational Refutation have made 
their contribution to modom researches on Hindu religion and philo¬ 
sophy. 

We observed before that tho creed of tho learned and enlightened 
portion of tho Hiudus is essentially founded on tho doctrine of the 
Vedanta piiilosophy, which they hold to be tho truest exponent of tho 
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spirit of the Vedas, more especially in the sense which Sankara, their 
greatest ‘VedAnta theologian,; elicited from tbo SQtras of VyAsa 
Dvraipaytna. The Vedanta is not concerned in tho logical laws of the 
human mind, nor do its theories on tlio development of the world 
poesosa any^scientiflc interest after the discussions of the SSnkhya and 
NyAya, triih which' thej agroo_to a ccrtoiifextent. Its chief oljoct is 
to explain tbo nature of God, His modo of creating the world, and the 
relation between both. It teaches tho existence of one Supreme Boing, 
that this Being is tlto efficient and substantial cause of all things, and 
“ that the universe, therefore, is necessarily co-subslantkl with Him " 
(or rather with It). For a scientific appreciation of tho gradual 
development of this doctrine'it is necessary to distinguish between the 
Sdtrasjof VyAsa, the’ commentary of Sankara, and tho more rooent 
treatises which may bo colled the modern Vodonto. But though 
Mr. Baneijoa, with much learning and accuracy, points out the 
difference which exists between these various periods of the VedAnta, 
we nevertheless coincide with the view implied by Dr. Bnllantyne’a 
observations in lus Umnslatimfof tho VedAntasara, that this difference 
does not amount to a sckisin between tho modern and tho old doctrine, 
but that,tho tenet, for instance, of the illusory existence of the world, 
taught by tho modem VedAnta, is merely an evolution of tho tenet of 
tho older doctrine, which maintains that tbo world is real, but a 
product of ignorance. For the popular understanding of this doctrine, 
it is sufficient to adduce the words of Mr. Nilakantha SAstri, which, 
supported by original texts, summarize it in this way:— 

•• • Brahma is true, the world is false; tho soul is Brahma himself, 
and nothing other.' As expanded end expounded by tho advocates of 
the VedAnta, this quotation imports as followsBrahma alone—a 
spirit; essentially existent, intelligence,>nd joy; void of all qualities 
and of all acts, in whom there is no consciousness, such as is denoted 
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by‘I,‘ ‘thou. 1 and -It,* who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 
apprehended of any: who is neither psrriseient nor omniscient, neither 
parvipotent nor omnipotent: who has neither beginning nor end; 
immutable and indefectiblo-is the true entity. All besides himself, 
the entire universe, is false, that U to any. is nothing whatsoever. 
Neither has it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at 
any time future; and tho soul is one with Brahma. Such is the 
doctrino of tho Vedanta regarding tho true state of existence; and it 
is denominated non-duolistic, os rejecting tho notion of any second truo 
entity." (p. 176.) 

It may seem surprising, at a first glanco, that the professors of a 
creed so sublime and so meek, should not only have carried on hotter 
discussions on its merits than tho adherents of tho other schools of 
philosophy did on the truth of their theories, but also that they should 
now be denounced by their own countrymen in terms for stronger Ilian 
those bestowed by them on tho other Darsanas. 

But on refioctiou wo shall find the one and the other perfectly 
obvious. No discussion is moro likely to grow warm and passionate 
than one in which both disputants know nothing, and con know nothing, 
of the subject of tho debate, but are trying liard to pereuado each other 
of the correctness of their views. Wo humbly submit that n definition 
of the Creator of the World, and an explanation of tho mode in which 
he created it, is a subject of this kind. It is an innate dcsiro of tho 
human mind to know everything, and as long ns human nature remains 
tho same, it is certain that man will not desist from tho attempt to 
penetrate mysteries for over closed to him. Wo shall always have, 
therefore, eomo kind of Vedinta philosophy, and we shall always also 
enjoy tho satisfaction of meeting with clever men who will explain to us 
that wc know no moro by it thou we did before. But Mr. Nllakanthn 
Sastrl and Professor Bauerjea want to prove far more. Thoy iufor from 
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the dcctrine of the Vedinta, not only that its Brahma is a " non¬ 
entity 1 ’ or “nothing." and Vedantiam therefore atheism in disguise, 
but that it is " a libel on God," and 41 a source of immorality.” 

Now. in spite of the most careful attention wo hare paid to the 
arguments of tho two learned Hindu Profeswra, no must entirely 
demur to tho conclusion they have arrived at Ncitlior the Sutras, nor 
Sankara’s commentary, nor the Voliuta treatises which a western 
barbarian may havo tho pood luck of understanding, would suggest to 
him tho tiers or tho accusations contained in tho foregoing words. 

All wo Hnd is that tho Vedinta is tlio sublimcat machinery set into 
motion by oriental thought, with the result of proving once more that 
tho human mind is incapable of understanding God. AH tho epithets 
lavishod by the Vedinta on Brahma simply show, that one may exhaust 
the whole vocabulary of human speech without finding a single word 
which will enlighten us on what Ho is. But it is likewise clear that 
tho Vodantiata folt tho most ardout desire to describe tho greatness of 
Gcd—a greatness so grout that it overwhelmed their intellect, and ulti¬ 
mately loft it destitute of all thought. There is not the slightest cause 
to find fault with tho confession at which they arrive. That •' Brahma 
is incomprehensible," "beyond thought," is tho burden of all tboir 
songs—after they have displayed the minutest description of wlrnt Ho 
is. That Ho is nf/ymus, or void of qualities, is another of their 
admissions, apparently strango, after the endless enumeration thoy give 
of his attributes. But just os after its unsuccessful attempt of 
“ thinking” of Brabrna, tho Vedinta owns that 44 Brahma canpoi bo 
thought of," it arrives at the result that whatever qualities it may 
predicate of Him, Ho has no qualities, bo thoy material or spiritual, in 
tl»e aenso suggested by this word. In short, we neither believe that 
the Vedinta in calling Brahma 44 void of qualities," means to declare 
God a nonentity, nor can wo ogreo with a distinguished European 
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scholar who presses nirgma so hard that it yields tho senao of an 
" immaterial ” God. Tho Brahma of tho Voddnta presents itself aa tho 
God whom the pious aro certain to understand at tho outset, and whom 
they end in finding " incomprehensible.” Henco, Ho ia " pure entity," 
" pure thought,” " pure folicity,” whioh words in reality do not explain 
anything; henco. Ho has tho qualities of " omuiscieuco, freedom, self- 
existence," and so forth, which description in reality merely reveals an 
utter vagueness of thought, without conveying any idea of quality at all. 
It-is neither our fault nor that of tho Veddnta, when wo say that it has 
not accomplished an impossibility; but it is fair to admit that it has 
brought on itself tho obloquy of tho philceophor, by saying » much 
while tolling notbiug, and that of tho thoologian, by confessing to 
nothing, after having said so much. 

A charge of immorality, honovor, is a far different thing from a 
charge of ignoronco. If tho deduction advanced by Professor Baneijca, 
that tho Veddnta doctrine strikes at the root of duty, were founded on 
fact, the controversy ho onterod upon with tho most enlightoDcd portion 
of hiB countrymen would indeed cease to be one of literary consequence 
only. 

" If you sny tho universe is of the samo substance with God,” ho 
makes Satynkdma argue, towards tho cud of the Dialogues (p. 306), 
" “d *ho soul is identical with the Supremo Being in tho strict 

senso of tho terra (excluding tho figumtivo senses of lampat, ire.) then 
you must cither unduly oxalt tho world or grossly dograde the divinity. 
In cither caso you striko at the root of Dharma, or duty. You cannot, 
with any fairness or consistency, impose upon persons duties which on 
your own theory are impossibilities. Whether you acknowledge the 
universo to be God, or deny tho existence of everything that is not 
Brahma, you can haTo no law, no ethics, no discipline." Tho reply 
given to this syllogism by tho second interlocutor is as follows: " Wo 
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•Row that ft man in a state of ignorance is bound by lows, rules, nud 
duties.' Whereupon tlio first return* to the chargo: " You allow that 
which your better reuse contradicts; you hold that in truth there can 
bo neither law nor lawgiver. Tho bolder spirits among you glory in 
denying injunctions or prohibition*." 

We do not know who there bolder spirits are, whom Mr. Baucrjoa 
it alluding to, bnt wo do Know that they are not to bo found 
amongst tho authorities of the Vedanta writer*. We have, then, his 
own confession, that experience does not bear out the conclusion which, 
lie says, nut result from a belief in the Vedanta tenets, or we are 
almost afraid to conclude, ought to result from it, if tho working of tho 
Vedinta were left at his discretion and will. For. according to him, 
it is the better scare of tho Vedantists which contradicts tltcir moral 
practice, the latter being an inconsistency. That a doctrine, possibly 
good, may, through perversion or misunderstanding, become tho source 
of evil, is sufficiently shown by the political and religious history of 
mankind j but that a doctrine essentially wrong and practised in its 
wrongness, should, out of sheer inconsistency, boar good and moral 
result*, i* a novelty wo had yot to learn. 

But though fully awnre of tho weak porta of the Vedinta, we are 
spired the necessity of elucidating tho moral and ethical greatness of 
this syilera, for thi* task ha* been fulfilled by a western system of 
philosophy which occupies a foremost rank amongst the philosophies of 
all nations and ages, and which is so exact a representation of tho ideas 
of tho Vedanta, that wo might havo suspected its foundor to have 
borrowed tiro fundamental principles of his system from tho Hindus, 
did his biography not satisfy us that he was wholly unacqnaiuted with 
their doctrine*. From this philosophy tho Vedantists might learn 
what their philosophy really is, Swrffui, as Aristotle would liaro said, 
and whit it might have become, liad it been stripped of all its cob- 
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mogonic vagaries, wliicb. however, do not affect its vital part. Wo mean 
the philosophy of Spinoza, a man whose vorj life is a picture of that 
moral purity and iutdlectual indifferer.ee to the transitory charms of 
this world, which is tho constant louging of the true Vediuta 
philosopher. 

That the philosophy of a scholar who lived two hundred years ago 
must possess a value different from that of a philosophy of ancieut 
India requires no remark; but comparing the fundamental ideas of 
both we should have no difficulty in proving that, had Spinoza been a 
Hindu, his system would in all probability mark a last phase of the 
Vodanta philosophy. 

Without showing that the charges preferred by Mr. Boncijca and 
Mr. NllaluMitlia SAstrl against the Vcd&nta have been repeatedly 
levelled against the philosophy of Spinoza, wo content ourselves with 
quoting a few critical observations on his system which will perhaps 
best dispose of tho cry of atheism, pantheism, aud immorality raised 
against tho system of Vyisa. They ore taken from the works of one 
of tho greatest philosophers of our time, of one who was by no means 
an adherent of Spinoza's philosophy. In his history of philosophy, 
Hegel says 

“ Spinozlsm is reproached with being atheism; for God and the 
world being one, and undivided, Spinoza make* nature God. or God 
nature, so that God disappears ond nature alone remains. Yet 8pinoza 
on the contrary do«s not oj>pou God to nature, but thinking to 
existence; and God is the uuity, the absolute substance, in which tho 
world disappears. The adversaries of Spinoza owurao tho air of being 
very much concerned ubout God, but iu reality they are much concerned 

about what is perishable, about their own selves.Atheism 

is doclaring arbitrariness, vanity, tho trausitorinoes of the world to be 

3 
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Ihc highest principle. Such is not Spinoza', principle. According to 
him God is the only autaUnca; nature is merely modality. Sp.noz.am 

1 . therefore -W™.Thoao ^ge him ** -*«» 

mainuin the reverse of that which is true; there b too much of God 
in his system. ■ If God (they may say) b the identity of .p.nt and 
naturo. nature—tl.0 humou individual, is God.’ Quitcright; but they 
forget that in God they have ceased to exist independently. They cun 
never forget that they am nothing. U follow therefore, that those 
who traduce Spinoza in this way. do not men., to preserve God. but 
that nhich i. perishable, the world. They are offended at the world 
not being aliened to bo a substance. They are offended at their own 
annihilation. ... • 

' •• Spinoza says: 1 Our happiness and freedom oonsist in constant and 

eternal love of God; 1 -‘tbs mors man comprehends the nature 

of God aud loves God, tho lew ho i* under the influence of evil passions 
and tho less bo fears death.- Spinoza demands to this end that man 
should acquire the true mode of comprehension; he wants him to view 
everything uib ,petit ounti, in absolutely adequate nolions; viz., in 
God. Man should refer everything to God, God Wing one iu all. 
Thu* Spinozism is akoamtam. There ero no morals more pure and 
more elevated than those enjoined by Spinoza; for he wants human 

action to bo regulated merely by diviDC truth.' AU ideas 

are true, inasmuch as they are referred to God.' “ 


We have quoted enough to convince the leamod Hindus that every 
one of Spinoza's sentences might be supposed to have been literally 
borrowed from tho system they charge with degrading God and 
elevating the world. They will perceive that one of the greatest 
thinkers of our age judged differently from them ou the morality of 
a system which compels man to viow everything in the light of God. 
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Since the philosophical system* which called forth the foregoing 
remarks, appeal for the soundness of their doctrine to the theological 
treatises called Upanishada, which are looked upon by raauy ancient 
writers as part of the Vedas, nnd since these, in their turn, are beliorcd 
to be inspired by the deity. Mr. Dancrjen reviews the argument# 
brought forward by Jaimioi, Vyiss, Gotama, Sankara, and other Hindu 
divine*, for the purpose of establishing the authority of the Ved* on 
tlto ground of ita divino authorship, and shows that they cannot tear 
the test of logical reasoning. As the Vedas have not been revealed 
to us, nnd ns we could have no hope of becoming Brahmins even if wc 
“ suirendered our private judgment" in favour of them, wo might have 
fully onjoyod that mental plauure which is always derived from sound¬ 
ness of logic and readiness of nit, had wo not found that the wholo 
controversial journey of the learned Hindu was merely undertaken to 
end in the haven of another revelation. Wc must confess, therefore, 
the disappointment we have foil. It is a political maxim of consti¬ 
tutional bodies, a maxim acquired by dint of long experience and pre¬ 
served with tiro utmost cure, not to allow tho name of the sovereign to 
bo drawn into political debute. For notions have learnt tlu»t it is 
unwise to saddle the sovereign whom they want to mako inviolable, 
with errors and shortcomings that may belong to the acts of his 
ministore. But though the political animal seems to bo cnpsblo of au 
increase in wisdom, tho religious raau ovidently remains stationary. 
Thousands of years have engraved ihoir religious experience in tho 
annals of history, religion bus succeeded religion, the followers of each 
have invariably maintained theirs to have come from above, and con- 
troversiolists have mutually picked tho most damaging holes in their 
rcspcctivo revelations. Prudence alone, ono might have supposed, 
would at last havo taught theologians not to expose tho Ood whom they 
adore to the cliunco of being hold responsible for those errors which our 
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neighbours are Aq. bo much keener than ourselves in 
Kings whom nslion. might if they pk**d make answerable. are ruiaea 
beyond the reach of responsibility: but God. whom no one can make 
i. »—=U, d ng! rf ton <7 "» hi * 

liUle debate. If Jaimini and his ancient co .eligion.BU act up an 
elaborate defence of the ftftu authorship of their V«Ia. we may excuse 
them at least for want of that experience which we now possess; ™ 
may allege in their farour also that they maintained the .nsp.raUon of 
their sacred books, not against other inspirations, but against unbelief. 
But Mr. Bandjea is not satisfied with merely enlightening his country¬ 
men on the fact that Brahma did not write or dictate, or brood the 
Veda, ho must on bra part step forward, not only with a superior 
religious work, but with one inspired by God. Were we not deeply 
conrinced that he is in earnest, we should have really thought that he 
was hitting hard at the pretence of the Vedio inspiration, merely in 
order to arm h» countrymen with die most logical weapons .gainst all 
the arguments which may be adduced for the inspiration of the Bible. 
For his attack on the Hindu theories is so wonderfully strong, and his 
defence of the Biblical revelation so wonderfully weak, that a Hindu 
by compering both sides will probably feel farther off than ever from 
embracing the particular revelation which he recommends. Or docs he 
seriously men that he can grind the intellect of his nation, blade-liko. 
sharp on the Vtdic and obtuse on the Biblical sido? Did ho not 
become aware, wero it ouly by criticising the religion of his ancestors, 
that, just as fire and water require an intervening substance to become 
harmless to ono another, reason and faith can coexist only on the con¬ 
dition dial a proper consciousness of the limiu of the human intellect 
is powerful enough to bind them over to keep the peace? Did his 
method of destroying the Brahminicol faith in the divine inspiration 
of Vedas not prove to his satisfaction that this intervening power 
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being withdrawn, either reason evaporates faith, or faith extinguishes 
reason 7 

Wo arc far from being disposed to ontcr hero into a discussion of 
that portion of Mr. Bonorjoa'a Dialogues in which he attempts to prow 
to his countrymen the divine inspiration of the Old and New Testament, 
and, on this score, to recommend it to them os the source of their 
future creod. But wo cannot rofrain from a remark which he has 
forced upon us. Whoever reads for a 6rst time the evidence ho brings 
forward in favour of tho inspiration of the Scriptures will necessarily 
think that his statements concerning the creation of the world, the 
prophecies, miracles, and so on, are incontrovertible and uncoutroverted 
facts. It would never occur to such a reader tliat there existed a very 
voluminous, Tory learnod, and also a very pious description of works 
amongst thorn, in which not a single argument of Mr. Banerjca'a has 
been left uuobjected to. Ho would never dream that the subject which 
tho learned Hindu lays before his countrymen with au air, and no 
doubt with a conviction, of utter finality, is to tho minds of a large 
class of Christians, to say the l«st, a* doubtful ns possiblo, and ns 
unsettled jia nuy question can be. Wo cannot approve, therefore, of 
the silenco he has kept on this momentous point; for any one who is 
asked to exchange his creed for another has a right to know all the 
particulars of tho bargain he is desired to make; and his acquisition 
will most likely prove a very undesirable one if lie should fiud hereafter 
that the knowledge afforded him was exceedingly incomplete. Mr. 
Bancijea might have refuted, of couiae, if he could, all the charges 
preferred against the inspiration of tho Bible, and shown that their 
extreme similarity to the charge* lie preferred against the inspiration of 
the Vedas is purely apparent or accidental; but it is certain that in 
dealing with this part of his subject as he has done, lie has failed both 
in justice to his countrymen and in prudence os regards the cause he 
defends. 
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Wo will giro an instance or two of the method which Mr. Bnncijcn 
adopted in persuading the Hindus of the inspiration of the Scripturee, 
after ho had exerted all his energy, and wailed himself of all his scholar¬ 
ship, to sharpen tbeir logical powers for the dissection of their philo¬ 
sophical theories mid their notions of Ood. 

One of the most dolicolo points in the Old Testament, it is well 
known amongrt western thoologinns. is the account given them of the 
act and process of creation. Science has proved that tlio latter is 
contrary to facts; and theological writers who perceive the inexpediency 
of allegorizing, or tho danger of equivocating. Imre generally the dis¬ 
cretion to say as little about tho matter as possible, especially in con¬ 
nexion with the topic of inspiration. For as the production of the 
universe out of nothing is, to say the least, incomprehensible by human 
reason, while its creation out of pre-existing matter is a position not 
countenanced by the Bible, tho ablest writers generally agree to bo 
silent on the subject, and to avow that tliey do not understand how tlio 
world was called into existence. Bui Salyakilma. who hod triumphantly 
disposed of the Sdnkhja and Vedanta doctrine, expresses himself to 
Agnraika on this suljcct a» follous (p. 11):— 

"As regards tlio external universe, the Bible tell* us ‘ In the begin¬ 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.’ thus allowing that tho 
Nyija, Snnkliya. and Vodunt were all right and all wrong. They 
rightly apprehended tho truth, as regarded their opposition to each 
other’s system*. Tlio Vednnt was right in its protest against the 
eternal atom* of the one, and tho unintelligent creative prakriti of tho 
other; and the Nyija and Sunkliya were equally right on their port in 
inveighing against the doctrino of the world’s identity with God. But 
they were all wrong in regard to thoir positive doctrines— the Nyaya 
in its theory of eternal atoms, the Sankhya in that of creative Prakriti, 
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and the Ved.int in it* denial of a duality of substance. The universe 
is neither an illuriou nor self-formed, but wa* called into being out of 
nothing by the one only. Eternal, and Supremo Intelligence, the author 
of all things in heaven and in earth.” 

And Agamika, who has nothing to say on the " nothing." may well 
become speechless when he is farther told that “all jxrpUxing 
cttUiM art thus cleared" 

Another woak point which, in the interest of thoir faith, is generally 
surrendered by the most learned, and, we repeat it, by tho most pious, 
writers of Biblical disquisitions, as evidence for tho inspiration of tho 
Bible, is the question of prophecies and miracles. It is ono of the 
strongest weapons in the armory of Mr. Biuieijea. And after he has 
ridiculed the idea of the Upaiiishod*—• supposed portion of tho Vedas 
—bring invoked by the Brohtuiuical boliuvor in testimony for the 
authority of tho Vedas—since, as Sdyana says. " not even a dexterous 
man can ride on his owu shoulder* "—he makes Batyakdma explain 
to Agamika tho mystery of tho Trinity in the following manner 
(p. 522):- 


•'(The Christian religion speaks) not of three Gods nor a plurality 
of Gods, but a plurality of persons in tho unity of the Godhead. This 
doctrine you can find no great difllculty in acknowledging. (1) locouso 
it is inculcated in the Bible which, as we have seen before, is attested 
by miracles and prophecies: and (2) because the Brahminical sislras 
themselves bear some confirmatory testimony to its truth. (Agamika 
asks, 1 how/ ond is told), the Brahminical sdstrns apeak of a triad of 
diviuitios, Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva. They speak of it, ns on* form 
and three gods. They tell us that they aro mystically united in One 
Supremo Being. But tho doctrine appears incongruous, and quite out 
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of place in their system. The gods are frequently represented, not as 
different personal manifeetalions of tho same Godhead ought to be, but 
as impure character* and antagonistic gods, wrangling and fighting with 
one another. Sira fight* and punishes Brnlimi. and Vishnu humbles 
Sira. Tho rotaries of Vishnu anathematize those of Si«a, and the 
rotaries of Sira anathematise those* of Vishnu. And all three are, 
again, pronounced to bo transient snd perishable. The doctrine 
represents au idea which is quite foreign to the Bnihminical system, 
and we can only unrarcl tho mystery by supposing it to bo a relic of 
some primitive revelation, of which a distorted tradition had probably 
reached our ancestors.' 

Here Mr. Banerjea himself allows Agnmika, in reply, to exclaim, 
"These appear to be strange and novel views of things.* And wo 
cannot but join with Agamika meet heartily in his astonuhment, 
though wo might hare wished ho had known a little more of the triad 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, to he spared the confession which he sub¬ 
joins, that be “ certainly cannot gainsay them." 

There is another eerie in perplexity into which our learned authors 
must be aware that tboy will throw even those Hindus who may be 
clever enough to overcome all these difficulties, but it has as little been 
remorod by them as indeed any difficulty which besets the solution of 
the religious problem in India. Their object, os wo have seen, is to 
persuade their couutrymen to embrace the Christian religion: hut tboy 
have neither explained to them what tho Christian religion is, nor 
whero it may bo found. Any Hindu who follows tho deductions of 
Mr. Banerjea would simply infer that there is but ono Christian 
religion, which a devout student of tho Bibio might easily acquire from 
a perusal of this sacred book. Let him descend, however, from the 
region of abstraction into that of reality, and he will soon discover the 
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emiles* variety of opinions which may ho founded on the apparently so 
intelligible scriptural text, and he will soon leant that ho far from this 
being a mere possibility, hundreds of creeds have sprung up from this 
samo scriptural soil, every ono of which claims to bo in exclusive 
possession of tme Christianity. And if he bo disposed to investigate 
historically tlio mutual relation of nil these creeds, he will find that 
their difference is so en»ential that it was strong enough to perpetuate 
tho most inveterate animosities, and to result in warn the like of which 
cannot bo traced in the history of any otbir creed. 

Wo Itave no desire to cnlargo upon this theme, for we have said 
enough to explain why wo hold tho solution proposed by Mr. Baneijca 
to bo an impossibility. When tho Royal proclamation combined with a 
profession of its reliance in tho truth of Christianity, a solomn injunc¬ 
tion of toloration for tho religious of Iudin. its wisdom, by expressing 
tho result of matured oxpcrience and profound thought, showed itself 
for superior to the zeal, however well intentioned. which believes that 
human happiness can be fashioned according to one mould. Attempts 
of conversion are too frequently made without examining tho limits 
within which they oro possible, and the result in which their momentary 
success may end. If a man derives his religious views from his own 
individual information, or from sources which are void of authoritative 
influence, he may yield them to the views which aro of n higher range 
without causing injury to the nobler part of himself. But if the creed 
of an individual is founded on toxts held sacred and authoritative, it is 
a national creed; and no individual can abandon it without severing 
himself from the national stem ; no nation can surrender it without 
laying the oxc to its own root. For a religion based on texts believed 
sacred, embodies the whole history of tho nation which professes it; it 
is tho shortest abbreviation of all that ennobles tho nation's mind, is 
most dear to its memory, and most essential to its life. No religion 
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has better illustrated this truth than the religion founded on the Bible. 
It oould be. and successfully introduced amongst all nations which 
pressed no tuts supposed to be divinely inspired, and therefore of 
general authority, ami wlicnever n nation possessing merely tlio 
semblance of such a text, adopted it. it thereby decreed its own end. 
The Romans and Greeks when becoming Christians, ceased to be the 
continuation of the classical Romans mid Greeks, in history, in litera¬ 
ture. in character. Their political importance, based on tho conditions 
of their past, was brought to a close, and they had to grow into another 
nationality. Christianity itself is not one single form of religion, for 
the character of the nations which adopted it compelled it to become 
English, or German, or Russian. or Italian, or any other Christianity 
as the case may bo; each so different from the oilier, that only con¬ 
ventional politeness can comprise these various and historical forms 
under one common name. But tho condition under which this religion 
introduced itself into tho countries of Europe, was always the absence 
of a book ascrilol to divine authorship. When Mr. Baneije* speaks 
of the Jews, be has chosen an exact counter iustanco which goes far to 
provo that even a people without land, without any history which, since 
they are scattered over the world, can be called their own, —that a 
l«op 1 e expoxed to all tho horrors of persecution and all the allurements 
of seduction, did not. and docs not. espouse that very religion which 
aerates the most powerful influence on its actual destinies, and which 
it even support* and favours amongst those who profess it. Tho Jews 
do not become Christian* simply because they believe that their Testa¬ 
ment is a sacred book. 

But the charm which apparently inheres iu that word is by no moans 
a mysterious one. There was and there is no book considered sacred, 
unless it contains a stock of that which the nobler part of human nature, 
everywhere and at all limes, acknowledges to bo good. It is quilo im- 
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material whether this stock is more developed or less, as long as it is 
cnpnblo of development; for at different periods new branches will 
proceed from the same stem, and they will enjoy the same reputation of 
divine origin ns the old stock. When Mr. Bunerjea disoovers that the 
Hindu Triad resembles the Christian Trinity, his trover rany cause the 
hair of some good Christian* to stand on end, but it nevertheless shows 
that whoever requires a belief in the Triuity, mnv even ns a Brahminical 
believer gather it from his own sacred texts. And that the Vedas con¬ 
tain sentiments and injunctions »s elevated and conducive to the moral 
excellence of man na the Bible itself, we might learn from the testimony 
of Mr. Banorjeu’s Dialogue* themselves. lie alleges, it is true, that 
Vcdic passages of this kind are sometimes not unulloyed with state¬ 
ments and descriptions which may impair their exalted quality. But 
ho would hftvo been less hard on tho Vedas, had ho known that there 
have been many writers who from a feeliug of hostility as great towards 
the Biblo, ns his is for the Vedio inspiration, have culled from tho 
scriptural texts, narratives and injunctions which Mr. Banetjen would 
bo the last to recommend os typical for that which in our ago we define 
as good, moral, or sublime. The Hansa binl is described by the Hindu 
poets as possessing the faculty of-separating milk from water. A 
8uered text, whatever it bo, requires a just man to bo such a Hansa; 
but it requires him also to be the Hansa of the Upanisheds, which 
being tho sun, would ho ablo to discover that all those objectionable 
passages in tho Vedas or in tho Biblo were never meant, wlieu they 
were written, to imply thoso conclusions which now tho Christian may 
turn ngaiust tho ono and tho Brahmin against the other. 

We have been carried, however, with these remarks to tho point 
where we caunot shrink from expressing tho views which wo entertain 
of tho duties of tho Brahminical Hindus of our days. We need not 
emphasize more than we have already done, that wo reject as unwise 
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and unpractical any attempt to persuade them to become Christiana or 
to adopt the Biblical Scriptures as their spiritual code. We want them 
to become a nation worthy of their ancestors and worthy of tho great 
role, which in ancient times they have acted in the history of tho 
human race, and we are satisfied that they cannot regain that position 
by breaking the springs of their life, and by exchanging their own 
religious uncertainly for that of any other creed. It is necessary, 
however, to this end. that they should realise the condition in which 
thoy sre. We need not proTo to them that the minds of the enlightened 
portion of their nation are wholly estranged from the sectarian worship 
as it is practised now. but we could satisfy thorn that they ore utterly 
remiss in examining where (lie root of the evil lies. Every Brah- 
minical believer, if asked, will tell us that the mode of hit worship is 
founded on tho Vedas. IIo refers us, it h true, occasionally to tho 
Purines and Tantra. but ho himself admits that these works have no 
authoritntivo power unless they can provo (lint tho tenot* they contain 
are drawn from the Vedic source. This proof is never offered. On 
tho oilier hand, a recent nor*, which, from the impartial spirit in which 
it is coinpceed. and from the vast learning on which it rests, cannot too 
strongly be recommended to tho Brnliinin. wo mean the Original 
Sanskrit Text* of Mr. Muir, enables us to say that its contents may 
enlighten the Hindu worahipper ou the real relation between the 
princi|ml gods of his Pantheon and the Vedic belief. 

Tlie pitot, thou, ou which all religious questions of India turn, is 
and remains—tho Veda. Philosophers and non-philosophers, V ishuuita 
and Sivaits. all echo tho word Veda; and wo must once more therefore 
raise the question. What is the Veda? siuec the answer wc bavo to givo 
to it—though here necessarily unsatisfactory and incomplete—may 
induce the learned Hindus to consider whethor it may contribute to a 
solution of their religious difficultiei or not. We have quoted above 
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the short definition which Mr. Bnneijea give* in his Dialogues of what 
is usually meant by Veda. It is. as ho says, a collection of " Mantras 
and Brabmsnas. The former may generally ho considered devotional, 
the latter ceremonial and dogmatic.’’ It is likewise understood now to 
embraco four distinct works, each called Veda, and each possessing its 
own Mantras and BrAhmanaa, viz., tho Rig-Veda, the Ynjur-Veda. the 
Sama-Vcda, and tho Athona-Voda: and tho torm Veda is ultimately 
applied to the Ujanishads which aro appendices, os it were, to each of 
these Vedas respectively, and contain explanations of tho nature of 
God, tho creation of the world, and other matter, which for brevity sake 
may bo called thoologicul or tbcosophictl. Thus tho Brahmin who 
speaks of his Vodio religion, moans the religion founded on Mantras, 
Brahmauas, and Upanisbods of tbeso Vedas. This creed, however, is 
binding on his conscience only because the Veda was inspired by the 
deity, and existed from eternity ; and that such was tlto cose ho holds 
on the statements and arguments of bis oldest divines. No Brahmin 
will dispute therefore the conclusion which follow* from these premises, 
that no tenet or worship would be obligatory on him, which is fouuded 
on other works than tho Veda, or on passages which cannot bo referred 
to it. Thus, wo may adduce, for argument’s sake, that though tho 
standard works on medicine, music, and archery aro also styled Vedas 
(Ayur-Veda, Gaudharva-Veda, and Dhanur-Vcda). no Hindu would 
dream of looking upou them as sacred records, although they bear this 
veuerable name. 

Yet here wo have to advert to important inconsistencies. One of 
the four Vedas, now called canonical, the Atharra-Voda, was wholly 
unknown to the oldest Hindu divines, probably even to Manu; they 
merely speak of the •* threefold knowledge,” viz., the Rig-, Ynjur-, and 
Sama-Vcda. It is obvious therefore, that the Atharra-Vcda Deed not 
bo binding on any Hindu, for it caunot have existed from eternity, in 
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the tease of their own write™. And the fate of tins Veda is. as a con- 
sequence, necessarily shared in by the UpanUhads attached to it. But 
there is no necessity, indeed, to single out so prominently the Upom- 
sh.de of this Veda, for, to the best of our knowledge, there is no ancient 
authority which ever ascribes any Upaniehad to divine authorship. 
These treatises doubtless are looked upon with the greatest reverence 
and awe: they are held to he the truest exponents of Vedic thought; 
they are. in short, the standard works of Hindu theology ; but just ns 
little as any of the six philosophies is invested by the native mind with 
superhuman authority, os littlo are tho Upemsbads over placed on the 
same level with the Mantras and BrAhmanos. Nor can wo stop hero. 

Tho Ysjur- or Ceremonial Voda, emphatically so called, survives now 
in two different recensions, the ouo called Black and the other White. 
There is an ugly legend concerning the origin of this division; but 
whatever be its worth, it clearly proves that the Black Veda is older 
than the White, and die rtoearchc* of a rerout work—which might 
have added other evideuco to that given by it—have shown that the 
White recensiou of this Veda did not yet exist at the time of the 
grammarian Pinini. Certain it is that the oldest writer* .on the 
Miminsi—the system of philosophy which, as wo have seen, is con¬ 
sidered so eminently orthodox—take no notice of it No impartial 
Brahmin can therefore deny that also the White Ynjur-Vcda need not, 
unless ho pleases, be biudiug on him. But is there no evidence at all 
that, even iu the remaining portions of these Vedas, some portions 
cannot have existed from eternity? Iu the excellent work we havo 
already mentioned. Mr. Muir lias quoted several instances which show 
that the Riskis or " seers” of the Mantras now and then confess not to 
lave reccivod their hymns from above, but to havo *’ mado” or, as the 
text says, to have '‘fabricated" them; moreovor. that other Kishis 
speak of "old' and "new" Rig-Voda hymns, thus pointing to a 
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succession in tints which, ot any nits, dees not bespeak the eternity of 
the "new" hymns. In short, however orthodox a Hindu may be, he 
roust bow to tits fact that the sacred cauou of liis Veda was not at nil 
times the same. Assuming portions of it to bo older than eternity, 
tho evidence tendered by some of his greatest authorities tells him in 
the plainest manner that some portions at least have a beginning in 
tiroo, and worse than that, liavo been written by mortal men. Which 
of these portions belong to the former and which to the latter category, 
it is not for ua to decide, oven if the day of Yedic chronology hod 
already dawned on Sanskrit philology. For not only do wo hold that, 
for tlioir own religious purposes, the Hindus themselves must settle this 
point, but also that this very chronological uncertainty is providential 
for their own good. Jews and Christians hod not a liulc to suffer from 
tho inconvenient fact that tho canon of tlioir Scripture* was settled at 
so early a date as to preclude the possibility of adaptiug them at later 
poriods by a process of elimination to tho progress of more enlightened 
ages. The Brahminical Hindus are belter off in this respect than our¬ 
selves. Tliat which is deplorable from a scientific point of view, may 
become a loon to them if viowed in a religious light. Let them decide 
therefore, according to their own knowledge ami requirements, and with 
the assistance of tho results already obtained by western researches, 
which portion of their Veda date3 from eternity, or, to speak in our own 
language, may bo hold by them to be cauouicnl and binding on their 
conscience, and which not. But lot thorn not try to soldo so 
momentous a question privately and individually, for such a course 
would likely end in uo more than a literary controversy. Tho history of 
other religious communities poiut* out the mode which thoy may advan¬ 
tageously adopt. Buddhists and Christians sealed their difficulties in 
ajuoda or councils, composed of their most learned and influential men, 
and such councils mol as often os religious problems bad become so 
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eeriou* or troublesome aa to require a solution by common consent. If 
the Hindus followed their example, thoj would not only remove interior 
disorders which exist in their religious body, but by forming a anon of 
sacred texts, essentially Vcdic, prove to the world ut large that they may 
possess ono containing doctrines and sentiments ns good, moral, and 
elevated as that of any existing creed. 

Wo do not anticipate that such a result an be obtained nt once. The 
question of representation in such a council might, for instance, be a 
preliminary problem fraught with much difficulty, which they would 
hare to solve first. But wo hold that it may be taken up with much 
probability of success, seeing that the analogous problem within the 
sphere of the political representation of India seems to progress towards 
a solution by mans of the energy displayed by their natiro associations. 

But, whatever theso difficulties for the moment be. let the end be 
kept constantly in their mind, and let it be gradually approached by the 
formation, for ti'iii jnirpou. of lcarnod societies in the different Presi¬ 
dencies, with the view of communicating with one another on their 
religious viow*, and gradually extending their spiritual inllucnce over 
the whole nation. By doing so they would also pay a debt to their 
ancestor*, which they have been sadly remiss in discharging for centuries 
back. Aa orthodox Hindus they arc aware that tho sons inherit the 
property of choir faUicrs only on the condition of their fulfilling the 
ancestral rites. The modern Hindus claim tho spirituul inheritance of 
their ancestral lore; but with a few honourable exceptions they have 
discontinued that sacrifice, tho performance of which alone would entitle 
thorn to this inheritance, tho sacrifice which they call themselves •• the 
sacrifice in honour of Brahma.'’ that is to say. tho study of their own 
ancient literature—{"adhyayanam bruhnuynjnah a study which not 
only their oldest lawgiver, hut alao tbe.Chhandogya Upanisliad, calls one 
of the three chief duties of man. So Blender indoed is the thread by 
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which the remembrance and the knowledge of their own sacred works is 
suspended in the minds of die present generation, that they may well 
compare it to the blades of grass by which, in one of the legends of 
their Malinbhirata, the manes of the poor RUhis Y'iyAwa* were 
suspended in a cave, trembling for fear of falling into eternal perdition, 
through the remi&sness of Jaratkaru, their undutiful son. But this 
legend may teach thorn also that it is never too Into to avert even an 
imminent danger by a proper consciousness of what every individual 
of a nation owes to his forefathers and to himself. Wo need not 
describe to thorn the deplorable condition into which—if we except a 
few principal colleges—the study of Sanskrit, their sacred language, 
and of Sanskrit literature, has been allowed to fall through tlieir own 
fault. It is impossible to calculate the iramenso low which their 
literature has suffered through the indifference with which it lias boon 
treated by them for centuries. A vast number of their most celebrated 
works aro probably lost beyond recovery; aud had it not been for tho 
exertions of English scholars this lo3s would bo greater still tlssn it is 
now. Tho sense of their religious duty, to which they have become 
roused by tho enlightened portion of thoir own community and the 
judgment pronounced on them by the professors of other creeds, we 
hope will now be strong enough to convince them that it is time to 
retnovo this stain from their national dignity. They should tsko 
cnorgetio steps to save from destruction all that boars testimony to their 
intellectual greatness; they should collect all over India the remnants 
of their ancient, ar.d tho product* of thoir modern, literature; they 
should found libraries, soots of learning, and museums, to show to the 
world at largo that by respecting themselves they have a claim to tho 
respect of others. Synods aro tho means by which their religious 
difficulties may be settled; but synods themselves cannot properly do 
their work unless they are supported by tliat culture of the mind which 
bespeaks the vitality of a nation. 
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1. Rig-Veda-Sanhita; the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmens, leather 
tnih the Commentary of Sdyandcheirya. Edited by Max Muixtb, 
M.A. Volume IV. London: 1802. 

2. Taittiriya Br&hmaxii of the Blade Yajnr Veda, reith Ik a Commentary 
of Sdmnachdrja. Edited by Rajindualai_i M mix, with tho A&aat- 
,nco of several lamed Pandita*. Vol. II. (In the " Bibliotheca 
Indies." published under the Superintendence of tho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.) Calcutta: 1805. 

3. Original Sanskrit Texts on tho Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, translated into 
English, and illustrated by Remarks, by J. Mom, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Port IV. London: 1803. 

4. A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 
Philosophical Systems. By FmOUALD Hall. M.A. Calcutta: 
IWO. 

5. Report of the Mahardj Libel Case. Bombay: 1802. 

t. The Mahdraj,is. By Kajisaxdass Mootjek. Bombay: 1601. 

Tit* beginning of tho year 1802 «M marked by an occurrence of great 

importance in the tocial and religious history of Indio. Little notice 

nos token of it by the European press, and, to superficial observation. 

it has floated away on tlie current of con tempo run’ events. We will 
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briefly recall it to tho memory of our readors. In a native newspaper, 
The Salya Prakdia, that is. "tho Light of Truth.” published at 
Bombay,- tbero appeared, on tho 21st October. I860, an editorial 
article headed " Tho Primitive Religion of tho Hindus, and tho presont 
Heterodox Opinions." It began with stating that tho Puraoas and other 
sacred works of tho Hindus predict the rise of false religions and 
heresies in the Kaliyuga, or the present mundane age, which accordiug 
to Hindu theory dotes from 8101 bc.; it then wont on to relate that 
tho religion of tho VallabhSchlryas is one of these heresies, and wound 
up by emphatically calling on the MnhftrAju or high priests of that sect 
to desist from tho propagation of their faith until they bod renounced 
the gross immoralities countenanced or directly inculcated by it. 

The sect iu question, we may remark, was founded by a Brahmin, 
Vishnu-Swimin. but derives its name from its principal teacher and 
saint, ValUbhdojdrya (or tho spiritual teacher Vallabha), who was 
supposed to he an incarnation of the god Vishnu, and lived towards the 
cud of the 15th and tho beginning of tho 10th century of our era. Its 
doctrinal tenets arc a fantastical mixture of pantheism and mysticism, 
and its worship is that of Krishna, one of the incarnations of tho god 
Vishnu, particularly in his juvenile forms, and commemorating his 
amorous sports with tho cowhcnlcsses amongst whom he passed the 
earlier stage of his earthly career. There is this remarkable feature, 
however, about this sect, a3 compared with other Hindu sects based on 
Brahminical tradition—that its teachors, rejecting abstemiousness as 
not conducive to sanctity, enjoin the worship of the Deity, not by 
moons of mortification, or an austere ritual, but by indulging in the 
pleasures of socioty and the enjoyment of the world. 

The members of this sect are very numerous and opulent, tho 
merchants and bankers, especially those from Gujarat and Malva, 
belonging to it. Their temples and establishments are scattered all 
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over India. tod their spiritual chiefs arc the supposed descendants of 
VtlUbha, veneration being paid to them, not on account of their 
learning or piety, but for their family connexion with that arch-saiot of 
thesecL* 

Ono of their actual chiefs—now styled Maharajas—the Mahirijaa 
Jadunathjco Brirrattanjee of Bombay, felt highly incensed at the article 
we hare alluded to. The respectable journal in which it was contained 
had imparted to it more than the ordinary weight of a controversial 
production of tbo native press, and the imrao and position of its author, 
Kamndiss Mooljco, renowned amongst his countrymen for his un¬ 
daunted zeal in the cause of their social and religious reform, hod 
impressed on it tho stamp of purity of motive and a strong presump¬ 
tion of trustworthiness. Had tho Mahir&ja rented hia indignation by 
assembling the members of the caste to which the writer of the article 
belonged, and had he made them excommunicate the obnoxious reformer 
—as with his social and spiritual influence he could doubtless have 
done—it is more than probable that the world at large would have heard 
nothing of Use actual state of this Vallabh&chiuya creed, and that nativo 
apathy—in this case, as in othors—would havo little heeded tbo appeal 
made to their better solves. But the Mabirdja acted otherwise, and 
India, we hope, will have to thank him for the courso ho took. He sued 
the writer of the article in the Supreme Court of Bombay for having 
•‘caused to be printed and published a false, scandalous, malicious, 
infamous, and defamatory libel" on the religion of bis sect in general, 
and on the conduct and character of the Maharijaa in particular. 

Hence ensued a spectacle which is unique in the history of India. An 
English tribunal had to decide whether tho charges made by the editor of 
tbe Sulya Prakaia were founded in fact and justifiable on publio grounds. 
It was nominally a question whether Mr. Karsandiss Moojeo was a 
libeller and hoald be mulcted in tho amount of 60001 ., the damages 

• S« H. B. Wilson’s Works. voL i, p. 110, IT. 
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laid, but in reality, whether tlie actual religion of the Vallabhfich&rya 
sect ordoined those immoral practices which the defendant had imputed 
to it, and whether it was, or was not, in keeping with the spirit of the 
ancient Hindu faith, "one of the different nays," as was alleged in 
farourof it, "into which tho courses of the Vedas and Purunaa hare 
diverged, just as tomo one goes from the gates of the fort to proceed to 
Walkeahwar and eomo one to Bjculla.” 

The Spirit of History seems to have hod one of hia turbulent fits of 
impatience and weariness. He must have grown tired at tho slow 
pace of reforming bonevolcnce and antiquarian research ; for, as we see, 
he suddenly called upon Justice to engrave with her sword on the 
skull of a religious community that which science with her pen had not 
yet been able to write into its intelligence. 

The task of Justice was, wc must acknowledge, well performed by 
her substantially acquitting the defendant in tho suit: her verdict is 
recorded in the elaliorate and lucid judgment of Sir Matthew Sausso 
and Sir Joseph Aruould, and it henceforward belongs to tho annals of 
the judicial history of India. But though twenty-four days of a rigidly 
scrutinizing trial is no mean amount of timo to be allotted to tho settle¬ 
ment of a legal point, though the light ihrowu by it on the social and 
moral condition of a largo and interesting portion of tho Hindu com¬ 
munity will advance our knowledge of modern India, we cannot share 
in tho sanguine hope of thoso who entertain the belief that this trial 
lias materially advanced the solution of the problem of the religious 
future of India. That the facta disclosed by it may bocomo a stimulus 
to rouse the activity of the indolent, and to impress every thinking 
Hindu with a sense of hia personal duty towards his nation at large, 
wo are willing to admit; but we do not believe that it will bring us 
nearer tho desired end, unless the real question at issno in the trial 
and its true importance be fully understood by the followers of the 
Sistras. 
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Th»l importance doos not lie in the startling disclosures which the 
world has received concerning the doctrinal immoralities of the present 
Vallalbiehirya sect and its leading priests. Disclosures like these 
need as little surprise us as attract our attention on behalf of their 
novelty. Every one. however slightly acquainted with tho history of 
religions in general, knows that there is no religious stem without its 
parasitical priesthood sucking its sap, if allowed tooling to its bark. 
Who will denounce Christianity because Monnonism hoe sprung from 
its soil ? or wl«o will question the morality of its tenets, became, so 
recently as twenty-seven years ago there existed, at Konigslcrg, in 
Prussia, the sect of the Muckert, which held its conventicles for tho 
procreation of a new Messiah, and, though yielding nothing in mysticism 
and lewd u cm to the sect of the Yallabhflchkiyaa, was so highly rospecl- 
able as to count amongst its members some of the first families of tho 
land? 

To lay stress on aberrations of this kind would bo unjust as well as 
unwise. But tho very comparisons wo haro allcgod involve the point 
ou which we tnuil lay stress. Mormonism must bide its profligacy in 
tlie deserts of America, and a few Prussian police constables proved 
strong enough, with the applause of tho good people of Konigsbcrg, to 
chock the new Messiah in his career of incarnations. 

Tho Vallabhachirja creed, however, continue* to flourish ail over 
India, and to feed, we believe, its founcore of saints; no professor of 
it is looked upon by a Hindu os a heretic, with whom it is not per¬ 
missible to associate; no Bruhmiu ceases to be one, though ho cat the 
dust of the feet of the Maharaja. Do, then, the Hindus really beliovo 
tint this creed is a true Hindu creed ? Or—since there is no neces¬ 
sity for singling out this special scot from among numerous others, tho 
practices of which would s'jirtle us os much as those of the followers of 
Vallalha—do the Hindus really assume that all these sects are healthy 
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branches of their original religious stock ? and, ns to all appearance, 
their reply is in tho affirmative,—on what grounds does the assump¬ 
tion rest ? 

Some answers to thoso questions have been given by " Tho Maharijn 
Libel Casoand because this case, if stripped of its specialities and 
personalities, is in reality no other than tho cose of Hinduism itself as 
it now stands, wo will onco more cast our eyes on it 

The defendant in that trial had charged the aecl of tho MohAriijas 
and their chiefs—to use his own words—with “ perpetrating such 
shamelessness, subtilty, immodesty, rascality, and deceit,' as have 
nover been perpetrated by oilier sectaries ; aud, convinced that tho 
committal of such act" could not be countenanced by tho truo Hindu 
faith, ho accordingly stigmatised the persuasion of tho Vallubhichoryos 
as a " sham, a doluwon, and a heresy.* The plaintiff, on tho other 
band, stoutly denied over having been “ guilty of heterodox opinions in 
matters connected with his religion, or of the offence* or improper 
conduct imputed to him." 

The deuinl, wo may seo at onco, does not meet tho charge. For, 
supposing tho life of tho MahArdja had boon os spotless os one could 
dwiro, it does not follow from his words that he had abstained from 
licentious ecu, bte«use hi* religion declared them to bo sinful; nor, if 
his religion enjoined or encouraged such acts, does it necessarily follow 
that it must bo a heterodox faith; since, for aught we know, it might 
derive its tenets from tho old and authoritative Brahmanic source. It 
is truo tliat by his evidence tho defendaut fully proved that acts of tho 
grossest immorality were not only committed by the Maharajas, bat 
committed by litem with the full knowledge and connivnnco of their 
followers; it is like who truo that ho proved that “ the Malmrujas aro 
considered by their followers as incamntious of the god Krishna." that 
“their managers give tho sectaries wuter to drink in which tho 
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Mahirdja had bathedand that “ drinking tho nectar of the feet, 
swinging, rubbing, and bathing tho bod; with oils, or eating tho dust 
on which the; have walked, are not practised towards tho Gurus of 
other sects.” Rut cvidcnco like this obfiouslj does no more than 
establish tho fsot, that such customs aro the actual practices of a parti¬ 
cular sect and of certain individuals professing to bo their high priesta 
and chiefs. It will induce no ono to charge the faith of these people 
with inculcating these practices, or to so; whether the; aro or are not 
in haraiou; with the ancient religion of the Hindus, tho supposed 
foundation of all present creeds, unless further evidence bo produced to 
that effect from the sacred works of both. 

What means, then, did tho defendant and the plaintiff possess, the 
one to denounce the heresy of tho Mah&riya sect, the other to vindicato 
its orthodox; 1 

Tho text-books of tho sect ore tho works of its principal teschcr, 
Vollobha; the; are all written in Sanskrit; and a leading com men far; 
on one of those works, b; Gokulndth, o grandson of Vallabha, is like¬ 
wise written in Sanskrit. Some of those works oro translated iu tho 
Brij-Bliiahd language; but, as the Mabdraja ver; proper!; observed, 
these versions have authorit; so far oal; ns the; exactl; render tho 
original; and, for himself, ho seemed to scorn the idea of reading his 
soered books in such versions at all. That tho groundworks of the 
audient Hindu faith aro likewise written in the sacred languago of 
Indio, aud sorao in that archaic form of Sanskrit, which differs in man; 
respects from tho Sanskrit of the classical literature, it ia almost need¬ 
less to sa;; but it map perhaps not be superfluous to add that several of 
those works—tho Vedas, for instance—and the principal Parknas, are 
not accessible to a Hindu except in that language, since no translation 
of them exists in an; of tho vernacular tongues. 

Now, as to Mr. Kursondiaa, the spirited editor of tho Bomba; 
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journal, who in this noteworthy case courageously staked his property, 
and probably his personal liberty, who had to brave not only tho 
obloquy of his countrymen, but an organised conspiracy—what does he 
say as to his trustiest weapon, this Sanskrit tongue, when ho ontere tho 
arena to etrugglo for ll»o restoration of the puro ancient religion of 
India? He frankly and honestly confesses that ho has no knowledge 
whatever of it. He doe* his beat to supply thnt defect by resorting to 
a youug native who seem* to have a smattering of it, and provides him 
with the translation of a passage of the commentary of Gokulnith; 
but beyond the result of this trifling assistance, given only for tho 
purposes of his defence, his ascertaining tho authoritativo sense of n 
Sanskrit work does not go. He had taken up the cause of religious 
reform, because he had hoard, and felt convinced, that tho ancient 
Hindu creed must bo puro, and different therefore, from tho unclean 
shape in which it is paraded before his eyes; but it had never occurred 
to him, when appealing to the Vedas, that tire Vedas could not talk to 
him unless he mastered the language in which they ware compoood. 

And the Maharaja ? When we quote tho words of one of tire judges, 
who said—" That tho plaintiff has allowed his personal interests to 
overcome hi* respect for truth while on his oath in the court,” and 
those of tho other judge, who doclarod '* the oath of the plaintiff as 
utterly valueless,’ 1 and " the whole framework of his evidence as con¬ 
ceived in a spirit of hypocrisy and falsehood,”—wo may bo spared tho 
necessity of scrutinising tho knowledge of which he makes profession 
in regard to tho original works of his own and the ancient Hindu faith. 
Yet aomo of hi* own statements arc, nevertheless, too curious not to 
deserve a passing notice. Sanskrit, he say*, on ono ©ocasion, he 
knows for tho most partand on another, he owns that he " knows 
more of Sanskrit now than he did before the libel." In his plea he 
classes the *• sacred book* of the Hindus" as, first the Pur&nas, then 
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the Vedas and Shastras ; but, when cross-examined, he can uoither gi*o 
the names of tho four Vedas, nor had he any idea whatever as to the 
number of that part of thorn called the Brnbrnaiin*. He has heard tho 
name of tiro Brahma-vaivarta Purina, but ho has not read it. His opinion 
was that if tho Sbastras allowed it, remarriage* of widows might take 
place, but not otherwise. Ho hud seen no authority in the Sbastm for 
remarriage*, hut personally he hod no objection thereto; in his sect, 
indeed, remarriages took plsco, and ho did not prohibit them. Ho 
likewiso informed tho court of a feet which as yet rests on no other 
authority than his own—viz., that the name of tho god Krishna occurs 
in a portion of the Vedas. Of tho other Mahdriyas he cannot say 
whether a fow only can read Sanskrit; but the witness most friendly 
to him did not bewtato to say that “the plaintiff was an exception 
amongst them, the rest being ignorant persons.’’ 

We hare shown enough, we think, of tho scholarship of those high 
priests and preceptor* of tiro Vallablmclinrya sect. Yet, though tho 
specimen of saints introduced to us by this trial is perhaps merely an 
illustration of tiro adage that there is but one step from tho sublime to 
tho ridiculous, wo ouinot conceal from ourselves the reality that that 
step may be an extremely unpleasant one. 

In tbo worst days of Roman Catholicism, when the multitude pro¬ 
fessing that religion was stcejicd in ignoranco and its worship was no 
better than Idolatry, there was still a considerable portion of its priest¬ 
hood fully acquainted with the text-look of Christianity. It was, no 
doubt, with its priest* n question of policy whether their flock should 
be admitted to the knowledge which they possessed, and restored to a 
purer faith; but that they had tho power to work that change is homo 
out by tho history of Protestantism. Yet, without fear of contradiction, 
we may assort that tho vast majority of all Hindu priests are a* igno¬ 
rant of Uie ancient faith of their nation as tho Mahirija of Bombay; 
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nay, this Maharaja himself is not merely a fair average specimen of a 
Hindu priest, but his knowledge, however miseroblo, exceeds dot of 
most pries Is of other Hindu sects. Amongst the hundred million and 
more who profess Brahmanism, there are perhaps a few thousands who 
may be able to read an easy Sanskrit book; but those who can roaster 
a philosophical or grammatical work are scarcely to be found except at 
the high seat8 of learning, such os Benares, Calcutta, and Poona, whilo 
as to those who can understand a Vedic text, like the venerable author 
of the great Cyclopxdio, Ri\j* Rildbakant Deb, or the lean ted editor of 
one of the Vedas, Bahu Rojcndralidn Mitra, or like the accomplished 
Dr. Bhan Dajcc, a gentleman whom Sir Joseph Araonld describes os 
•• one who in learning, freedom from prejudice, aud general superiority 
of mind, is among the foremost, if not (Ac foremost of the native citizens 
of Bombay,”—their number is indeed so infinitely smell that it dis¬ 
appears in die moss of their co-rcligionists. 

And yet every Hindu, high or low. is eager to persuade himself, that 
his actual worship is founded on inspired texts: for he knows dial it 
would bo worthless unlcas it could trace its tenets to the " inspired ’* 
words of the Vedic hymns; be clings to it locausc he is penetrated 
with an instinctive foeliug, that if he abandoned a religion based on the 
Vedas, ho would abandon that which is dearest to a man, his nationality. 
It is this instinclivo feeling alone that arms him against any attempt 
at conversion; for, oven though die intelligent native may recognise 
the superiority of Christianity as taught by the Now Testament over 
the sectarian worship practised by himself, yet, rather than profess a 
religion foreign to his instincts, habits, and nationality, he will console 
himself with tho hope that he may one day possess in his old faith, 
when restored, one os good aud as pure ns any oilier faith. 

Whether that hope be justifiable or not is a question dial admits of 
different answers, according to tho mental and social condition of the 
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inquirer. But Hindu and Europain must alike agrco that a nation 
which cannot examine and understand the foundation of its own exist¬ 
ence. is on the high road to the loss of that existence altogether. And 
bocaose wo are noli aware that the intelligent portion of die present 
generation of India has raised its political aspirations, and has the proud 
ambition of conquering for its country the same position nhicb is occupied 
by the other parts of the British Empire, we must remind them that 
tbo first and most efficacious means for attaining that end is boldly to 
eltack the deplorable religious condition of their countrymen, and that 
this is to be done only by imparting to them a knowledge of their own 
literature, and more eepecially of those sacred works which mark the 
brightest epcch of their national life. There are some amongst them, 
we know, who consider the religious question as insignificant compared 
to tho great political questions of the day, and who judgo of the different 
forma of their present worship by the standard which a celebrated his¬ 
torian applied to tho rarious forms of Paganism in ancient Romo: that 
they are all alike sublime to the vulgar, all alike useful to the politician, 
and all alike ridiculoos to the philosopher. But these modern Hindu 
statesmen seem to forget the downfall of ancient Romo, and that masses 
sunk in religious degradation can never become the political equals of 
those to whom their sublime is tho ridicolous. Nor must tboy imagine 
that their favourite appeal to the argument of SankarAcharya can avail 
in these days. When that great reformer and philosopher—probably 
about a thoumnd years ago—made his crusade against the heresies then 
rampsnt all OTer India, ho is said to have himself established several 
sects, and to have sanctioned the worship of any acknowledged deity, 
"for the sake of those whose limited understandings rendered them 
incapable of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being." 
Hence they conclude, that if so staunch a defender of *• a solo Cause 
and 8uprcme Ruler of the universe" considered the worship of Vishnu 
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and Siva in its various forms compatible with the monotheistic doctrine 
he was preaching to his countrymen, no objection need bo taken to the 
present creed as answering the same ends. 

An appeal to authorities, instead of an argument, is in itself a con¬ 
fession of defeat; but those who are in the habit of using this appeal as 
their argument do not seem to apprehend tint it could be turned against 
them os one of tho strongest condemnations of the practices which they 
palliate. Sankara, one of the moat renowned and influential scholars 
of medieval India, was himself one of the most zealous denouncers of all. 
worships if repugnant to tho Vedas. His aim was the propagation of a 
belief in ono immaterial Cause. In his chief work, the Commentary on 
the test-book of the Vedanta philosophy, ho endeavours to prove that 
the celestial beings named iu the Vedio writings arc but allegorical 
personifications of that Supreme Being, and in his Commentary on the 
Upanishads he compares such gods even to demons, or foes of the human 
race. If tradition therefore be correct, that he tolerated the modern 
worship of the sectarian gods,—for, let it be remembered, that it is only 
a vague tradition which ascribes that toleratiou to him—it is obvious that 
this admission on his part was, if not an act of weakness and inconsist¬ 
ency, at the best an educational experiment, supposed by him to lead to 
the end which engrossed his mind. A thousand years, one would think, 
arc a sufficient space of timo to prove tho error of Snnkarachdrya. Tho 
experiment has hod its test, and it has lamentably failed. Another 
thousand years of a similar experiment, and we feel convinced that no 
Brahmanical Hindu will thon be found to whom it could bo denounced 
os fallacious and mischievous. 

But, let us ask what those writings aro which the orthodox Hindu is 
called upon by his creed to consider as inspired, aud what ore tboso other 
works which in the course of time his priests have foisted as such on 
his credulity? 
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The oldest tradition is very precise in the answer it gives to the first 
of these question*. So far from leaving it to the option of a believer to 
declare at will any look inspired, and so far from recognising any gifted 
individual who might at some future period pretend to receive inspirations 
from divine apparitions or intuitions, it has carefully defined the person¬ 
ages who alono had been favoured by the Deity, and the revelations they 
bid obtained. The former, it says, are the old Vedic Rishis or saints; 
and the latter ore the hymns of tho Rigveda, which, dating from eternity, 
were "urn" by them, and tho number of which is one thousand and 
twenty-eight. Passing, then, over the doubts as to tho genuine antiquity 
of »ome of these hymns—and wo could show dint even the most orthodox 
authorities of India looked upon some as spurious—it is certain that 
the inspired writings of tho Hindus do not exceed the limits of those 
one thousand and twenty-eight hymns. 

The Hindu priesthood, however, has managed to demonstrate that 
one thousand and twenty-eight hymns mean in reality a vory ponderous 
mass of divinely revealed works. " These hymns,” it says to the people, 
"yon must be awnre, speak of ritual acts which arc unintelligible to you, 
and they make allusion also to event*, human and divine, which are 
shrouded in obscurity; hence you must admit that those works called 
Brihmanai, which explain the origin and the proper performance of 
rites—which give illustrations of those events and legendary narratives, 
and which contain philosophical speculations to boot—are a necessary 
complement of the inspired Rigveda hymns. Aud." say the priests, 
"thwo are three other Vedas besides the Rigveda. viz., tho Yojnr-, Srtraft-' 
and Atharva-Vcda; but, as tho contents of these Vedas," they continue, 

•' are bodily taken from the Rigveda, their inspiration can as little be 
gainsayed as that of these hymns themselves;" and aa the Brahmana 
portion of three Vedas stands in tho same relation to their hymnic part 
as tho corresponding portion of the Rigveda stands to the hymns of the 
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lower, the Brahmins conclude that the inspired works of tho Hindu 
religion are the hymn* of the four Vedas and the Brihmima works 
attached to each of them. Tho theologian, moreover, add*And 
because in tho hymns, ns well as in tho Brahraanas, thcro ore many 
hints of extreme myateriousnen— allusions to tho production of the 
world, to the qualities of a supreme God, and to the nature of the human 
soul—those works which contain tho authoritative explanation of these 
mysteries, the UpanUhadi, cannot he disconnected from the inspiration 
of the hymns and Brdhmanas. 

Those who have followed the course of tho religious development of 
mankind in general will not feci surprised at this luxuriauco of inspired 
texts: tlio instincts and tho history of a priosthood arc alike eveiywhera. 
Ono thousand aud twenty-eight hymns, of a fow ycisc* each, are hut a 
poor livelihood for a fast-increasing number of holy and idle men: but 
expand the** hymns into a host of works which even tho most diligent 
•indent could not master >n leas than several years; apply to their 
teaching the rule that tho pupil must never study thorn from a manu¬ 
script. hut receive them orally from liis spiritual guide; raako them tho 
basis of a complicated ritual, which no ono U allowed to perform without 
a host of priests, and handsome presents to each of them—aud what a 
bright perspective opens itself to a member of the Brahminical caste, 
and to thoso who follow in his track! 

That the Bruhmaun portion of the Vodas. which is ontiroly ritual and 
legendary, has no claim whatever to be considered by an orthodox Hindu 
os dating from eternity, like the hymns of the Rigveda. and os super- 
naturally composed, results from tho tradition to which we have referred; 
for, though tho doctrine of thoir divine origin has been current iu India 
for raoro than two thousand years, no Rishi has over been mentioned 
into whom they were divinely inspired, except, perhaps, in tho case of 
one, the SnUpatha-Bruhmaua. But the sanctity of this very Brihmana 
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was so little acknowledged by common consent when it was composed, 
that it marks, on the contrary, a great schism in tho ancient religion of 
India; in fact, when compared with the hymns of the Rigrcda. it is so 
late that there is strong reason to surmise that it did not exist in Pinini’s 
time. This grammarian himself, when teaching tho names of some 
Biahmanas, gives us rules for distinguishing between ancient and modem 
Brihmanas; and oven if, contrary to tho evidence supplied by him. a 
single one of those ancient Brohmaaas had come down to us, his rules 
would bear testimony to the fact that in his time the authors of those 
works were not yet looked upon as inspired. A very learned writer on 
Sanskrit literature, indeed, has asserted, on the authority of those roles, 
that tbo affix in which terminates the name of such ancient Brihmauos 
as the Saililin, Karmandin, Ac., is "a mark that tho name to which it 
is added is that of an author considered as a Rishi, or inspired writer." 
But such is not tho case; for, Panini, who distinguishes between works 
that were "seen*' or arc inspired, betwoen works that were •' made" or 
composed, and works that were " promulgated ” or taught, states in the 
clearest possible manner that those "ancient" Brfthmanas were not 
"seen," but only "promulgated" by tho personages after whom they 
are named. 

Of the inspired character of tho Upanishads still less need be said. 
It is. in India itself, uphold only either by those theologians who—liko 
their commentator, the celebrated Sankaracharya, or the translator of 
some of these theosophical works, the Jato Ram Mohnn Roy—ondea- 
toured to giro a sump of soundness to tho Vodf.nU philosophy founded 
on them, or by ibeeo adherents of other philosophical schools, which 
appeal for tho truth of their axioms to passages from these works. At 
the time when the priests had succeeded in laying down tho law that 
instruction in sacred work# could bo imparted only by them, aud was to 
Us "heard," or orally received by the pupil from the teacher, they gave 
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currency to a term. " Sruli"—" hearing"—implying by it that tho 
to»ta which the pupil heard from their mouth were inspired works; 
but in tho early literature oron this term comprises merely hymns aud 
BrAhmaoas. It is only at a late period of Hinduism that we meet with 
" Sruti" as applied also to the Upenkhad litoraturo. 

Tho inspired network of the hymnic portion of the three Vedas, called 
tho Yojur-, Sima-, and Atharva-Veda, is npparenUy closer drawn than 
that of the other writings just named: but now that it is laid opembefore 
tho investigating mind of modom Europe and India; now that the spell 
is broken which made the study of the Veda consist of intonating its 
verses to tho melody of tho Guru, and mechanically committing them 
to memory; now that native and European industry has given us in 
print not merely the obscure words of the hymns, but also tho common- 
tarioa which lead us into their inner meaning, no Hindu can shrink from 
the duty of examining the grounds on which tho inspiration of theso 
tbroo Vedas rests. 

Ho will probably not offer much resistance when ho is asked to reject 
that of tho Atharvavoda. Ho possesses abundant ovidonco that no 
Atharvaveda was known at an early period of Hindu life. Tho old and 
orthodox authority of India speak of throo Vedas only—tho Rig-, 
Yajur-, and Sima-Veda; oven Into commentators, though tho Atlurva- 
veda existed at their time, pay little attention to it; it is ignored by the 
ritual-philosophers, tho MimAnsists, whoso influence is felt wherever a 
sacrificial fire receives pious offerings. Trayi vu/i/d, '• tho thrufoll 
not tho fourfold, "wisdom” is in tho mouth of overy learned Hindu, 
Will ho then oontend for tho inspired origin and tho eternal existence of 
those iucantation8 and charms which aim at " tho attainment of wealth, 
tho destruction of evil iufluencos, tho downfall of enemies, success j u 
love or play, tho removal of potty pests, recovery from sickness, aud 
oven tho growth of hair on a bald pate ?” Yet, though tho character of 
Vol. II. . r. 
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the hymns of this Veda diflere from that of tho Yajur- and Sima-Veda, 
tho causes whence all these throe Vedas arose, are similar; and the test 
by which a Hindu may judge of the claims to inspiration of one of them, 
is tho test which he may apply to tho claims of tho remaining two. 

The hymns of the Rigvoda are essentially poetical: they nuke frequent 
allusion, it is true, to pious and sacrificial acts; but so far only as tho 
latter are the concomitants of tho pious and poetical feelings of tho 
poet, or as tboy are connected with events iu his personal life. Wo 
meet, therefore, with many hymns which have nothing to do with reli¬ 
gious performances: thus, some dcscribo tho grandeur of natural 
phenomena; here a gambler " laments over tho passion that beguiles 
him into sin,' and thore a Rishi even ridiculos tho worship performed by 
the priests. In short, theso hymns, if taken os a whole, arc tho genuine 
product of the poets' minds: they rcfloct tho gradual growth of a nation's 
life; thoy were not composed for any ritual purposes. On the other 
band, there is nothing genuiuo in tho Ysjur- and Soma-Velas. Those 
Vedas are arranged and written merely to servo as pmyer-booka at various 
aacrificial acts. Tho collection of the Rigvoda hymns, as one may 
a priori conclude from their very character, did not admit of any arrange¬ 
ment answering systematically the order of an elaborate coromonin!; 
tho arrangement of tho two other Vedas, on tho contrary, is entirely 
adapted to it, and therefore througliout artificial. Thus, tho verses of 
tho Samavoda wore intoned at tlio sacrifices performed with the juice of 
tlie Soma plant, and the order iu which theso verses occur is that of tho 
sacrificial acts of which tho Soma sacrifices consist. Again, those of the 
Yajurveda are arranged according to the rites of a great variety of 
sacrifices, at which the officiating priests had to mutter them inaudibly. 

Now, so firmly rooted is the belief in tho divine origin of these 
Vedas, that if seems almost to have overshadowed tho belief in the 
sanctity of the Rigreda itself; not iudoed in spite of their unpoetical 
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character, bat ou account of it. For, judging from the opinion* met 
with in the must orthodox writers, the Brahmins seem to hare 
concluded that tlio Rigvodo, however beautiful from on wsthelical point 
of view, was, after all, moro an ornamental than a useful book; that its 
real destiny is fulfilled in those two other Vedas, taken flora it, which a 
contingent of sixteen officiating priests, supported by butchers, ladle- 
holders, and choristers, could turn to practical account at ceremonies 
regulated in their minutest detail, mid some of them lasting as many as 
a hundred days. And, as tho sacrifices requiring the muttering of tho 
Yajurveda wore even more imposing and more elaborate than those 
which fall within the rango of the Suinaveda rites, we find that the 
sanctity of the Yqjurveda ultimately outstripped that of the rival Veda 
too. "Tlio Yujurrcda" aays Snyauo. tho great commentator on die 
Vedas, "is liko a wall, tho two other Vedas liko paintings [on it].” 
Yet, as wo before observed, tho inspired character of these later Vedas 
rests on the assumption that their verses are borrowed from tho 
Rigvcda; that they arc, in fact, portions of it. So fur as the Sdmaveda 
is concerned, this assumption is justified; for, though in tlio present 
edition of this Veda there are somo verses which do not occur iu tlio 
present text of the Rigvoda, wo must remember that this text is but 
one of tlio recensions of the principal Veda, and tliat tho missing versos 
may have existed, aud probably did exist, iu some other recension of it. 
But a comparison of lire Yujurrcda with the Rigrcda docs not allow us 
to stretch probabilities to this extent. There are portions of the Yajur¬ 
veda which can at no time have belonged to any recension of tlio Rich, 
—wo moan tlioso passages in proso. called Yujus.xvhouco the Ynjnrveda 
derives ita name; for, there is uo hymn iu the Rigvcda that is not 
composed in verse. Hero then this question obtrudes itself—Who are 
lire Risliis who "sun” these passages in proso? Tradition, so far as 
we know it, is just as silent respecting them as it is respecting tho 
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author. of the Brihmanaa. But a. tt* as these Ut.or works can 
become inspire because they mo tacked to the hymuio collection wh.ch 
WM -«« n " by the Rishia of old. *> little can inspiration paw like the 
electric fluid from the Rigveda versos, found in the Ynjus, to those 
passages in prose which, from ritual reasons, had been joined to them. 
Yet, sotting aside these psoudo-rc.colcd passages, and those verses of 
the Ysjurreda, too, which do not occur in the actual recension of the 
Itigrcda. wo shall be at once enabled to judge, by even a supcrilcal 
glance, at how tho inspired poetry of the Rigveda found ito way into 
the Sdma- and Yajurveda, on what grounds tho Bmhmins iurilo the 
nation to recognise tho last two Velas as inspired testa. 

Wo open at random two hymns which form part of the first book of 
the Simavcda and three chapters of one recension of the Yajurveda. 
The first hymn of the Simaveda which meets our eyes consists of 
eleven verses (370-880); and with the exception of its third verso 
(372) every one occurs amongst the verse* of the Rigveda; but what is 
tho mutual relation of tho versos in both Vodns? 


Siunav., verse 370 is Rigveda 
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Tho second hymn we happen to choose is the opening ono of tho 
Simaveda. It consists of ten verses, nino of which aro likewise con- 
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tamed in the present recension of the Rigveda, but those nine verses 
correspond respectively with the following Rigveda verses:— 

. n°:>. UytmL Vow. 
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We turn to any choptors of the Yajurvcda, say tlio 22nd to the 25th. 
They contain verses and passages in prose, which wero muttered at tlie 
horso sacrifice. Of chapter 22, which has 34 divisions, only four verses 
occur in tho Rigveda, viz.:— 


Yiyurvcda, verse 10 in Rigveda . 
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chapter 23. which consists of 65 divisions, there correspond 

Yajurvcda, verso 3 with Rigveda.. 
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Chapter 24, being entirely in prose, is foreign to the Rigveda ; and 
of chapter 25, with 47 divisions— 
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Bn*. «Iya* 

Yajurveda, verso 12 is Rigveda ... 10 121 4 

„ .. 13 10 121 2 

„ verses 14—23 ore 1 82 1—10 

„ „ 24-46 .. 1 1M 1—22 

and „ Terse 40 is the first half of the Rigvedo verse 

10. 167. 1. the first lulf of 10, 157 2. and the latter half of 10, 
157, I. 

There is unhappily nothing so irreverent as statistical prose. A 
Brahmin will tell his nation that the verses of tbo Sutna- and Yt^urvcda 
nre the same as those of the Rigvedo, and, if need bo, ho may perhaps 
show that a good numUr of them do really occur in the original Veda. 
We, however, nre impertinent enough to test that sameness by book, 
chapter, and verso; wo marshal aide by side the figures which mark 
the position of these verses in their respective Vedas—and what do 
these figures reveal? A Rigvcda piecemeal: verses of the same hymn 
transposed, versa of different hymns shuffled about, and even verses of 
different nuthora strung together, as if they had proceeded from the 
■on* mind. We expected to find in the later Vedas, the feelings and 
thoughts of tho ancient poets, hut wo hour only tbo Bounds of their 
words; wo wore promised possession,in these Vedas, of a living portion 
of tho Rigvcda, but we discover there only its scattered remains. In 
short, the Brahmin juggles before our eye* wbat ho colls an identity of 
these Vedas with tire Rigvcda, yot what wo really obtain is but a 
miscrallo counterfeit of it. 

Well may tho disciplt* of Loyola feel humiliated when they look at 
the consummate skill with which this Brahminical legerdemain was 
performed, long before their master had taught them how to govern tho 
world by obfuscating its intellect; for there ia no priesthood in the 
universe which, by a stratagem like that we have described, can boast 
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of *o splendid a success in metamorphosing its roost sacred look into a 
dull attendant oa ortiBcial rites, and in diverting the stream of the 
notional life from ita original course. 

Whilo acknowledging, however, tho intellectual capacity of thoeo 
Brahmins who fashioned the hymns of tho Rigveda in n series of 
“ inspired * texts, we ought not to forget that they wore powerfully 
assisted in their task by an invention which, though some may imsgino 
to bo of rocent date, those Hiudu priests aro fully entitled to claim as 
theirs—we mean the invention of writings without a writer—anony- 
mouaneaa. Prido in his personality is tho natural feeliug of a man 
whoso woik proceeds from tho promptings of late own genius and will; 
and uaiions likewise have the instinctive fooling that they uphold their 
own individuality bj guarding from oblivion tlio memory of their de¬ 
serving men. Unless, therefore, this innate feeling bo intentionally 
subduod, it is merely an accident—political or literary—when works that 
merit to be remembered go dowu to posterity without the names of their 
authors, siuco so many names of authors survive without their works. 
We do not koow, it is truo. the author* of the Nibolungen and of the 
Kutrun; wo can speak only of the compiler of tho Edda; but it is 
exceptions like those tliat provo the rule; for even a name like Homor 
—probably devoid of a personal reality—shows that the nation wliich 
put it forward was eager to possess an individuality in tho poet of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

But, when man is not the agent of bis own nets, or if, for good or 
evil purposes, lie wishes or is forced to personate more than bis own 
self, ho sinks his individuality into a brotherhood, lie becomes anony¬ 
mous. To assume it to be a pure accident that the authors of tho 
Yajus and of tho Brahman os have remained unknown, would bo 
assuming that all those artificial and elaborate works were of uninten¬ 
tional origin, and that the Hindu mind is an exception to the general 
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law. Bat that the proud feeling of inditiduality was u strong in India 
os it b everywhere eleo, and at all times too, a evidenced by the long 
list of proper names which reproeent the authors of her greatest poetical, 
philosophical, grammatical, and other works; and it is borne out by 
the loot that tbo Hindus remember the names of their oldest Rishis, 
the •• inspired score " of the Rigvcda hymns: for, whether these per¬ 
sonages existed or not, whether they vert the authors of tho works 
or hymns ascribed to them, mattors not. To the Hindu mind they 
are realities: and sinoo, on the other hand, Hindu tradition supplies us 
with a full account of tho names of those who •' collected " or arranged 
tho Vodss, [and who ••promulgated’’ or taught tho Brdhmanas and 
Upanishads, the very jealousy it betrays in pcrpctuatiUg tho memory of 
merits inferior certainly to those of authorship, proves that tho names 
of their "inspired" authors cannot have remained unknown through 
chance or carelessness. 

The anonymousnees of tlxao Vcdic writings is, however, up to this 
day die staplo argument in proof of their sanctity. In a spirited drama, 
written probably six hundred years ago, a Jainn mendicant apostrophizes 
a follower of Buddha who intends to persuade him of tho superiority of 
hi3 creed over that of the Jaina sect, in tho following terms:—" But 
who has laid dowu these laws?* “Tho omniscient, sacred Buddha," is 
tho reply. "And whence know ye that Buddha is all-wise?" “ Why,” 
says the Buddhist, “ because it is written so in his Mend books." The 
Bralnninical author of this satire is obviously alive to the more solid 
bssis on which tho sanctity of his own revelations rest. Tho belief in 
their genuineness dow not depend on tbo testimony of those by whom 
they wore composed. Public opinion lias never heard of any author of 
them: hence they must bo of superhuman workmanship. 

In surveying tbo origin of tho three later Vedas and that of their 
liturgie and tlxorephkal appondagee, we stand, as it were, on tho 
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heights of Hinduism ; but the descent from them to tho region of iu 
actual condition is easy, and scarcely requires a guido. For, once 
acquainted with tl*e spirit that engendered these Vedas and Bnlhmanas, 
with its method of fabricating inspired texts, and the conclusion wrought 
by iU powerful engine, anonymousuesa, we may feel curiosity as to the 
turnings and byways of the road; but tho journey itself is monotonous. 
There is one reflection, however, which may arrest our stops. 

It must seem a matter of oourso that so fertile a soil as the sacrificial 
Vedas, and tho ritual, legendary, and mystical Unihintnas could not 
remain without an abundant crop of works;—human works, to bo saro, 
with their authors’ nnmo duly recorded and recognised, but works as 
indispensable to a proper use of tlioso “inspired" texts, as they were 
indispensablo to turn the ornamontol Rigveda into a book of practical 
utility. Tlioy are the Kalpa works. But even those writings could 
not do justico to the storo of services that might bo rendered by a 
Brahmin to his countrymen. Tho Kalpa works merely treat of those 
great and .public ceremonies which, for a time, may handsomely stock 
tho budget of tho officiating priests, but which aro too sporadic and too 
soloct to be a pennauent and solid livelihood. A number of daily and 
household ceremonies was evidently needed to bring tho whole lifo of a 
believer under the control and into the grasp of his spiritual master, 
the priest. These ceremonies, thon, were regulated by the Grihya 
books; but as tho Lifo of oven the most pious society canuot bo entirely 
filled up with rites that take placo at conception and birth, tonsure and 
investiture, marriage and the liko. it was prudent to impart a religious 
stomp also to habits and customs—in ono word, to tho whole organism 
of society. A special class of works—the Sdmayachariko rules-was 
therefore devoted to tho ordinary practices; and from these resulted 
ultimately tho so-oalled legal works, amongst which Menu's law-book is 
known as the most prominent. Everything now was as complete os it 
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could be. Social and religious duties ore henceforward synonymous! 
dkarma U the word which designates both. All tho institutions of 
society have now become of Vedic origin; for the laws of M»nu and 
others ore founded on the habits and customs laid down in the work* 
complimentary to the Grihya work*; these complete the Kalpa works; 
and without the Kalpa work, the practical Veda* would be unpractical. 
The chain which liuka religiou and politics together is, on several occa¬ 
sions. brought homo to the Hindu miud by a reasoning like this:— 
Society cannot perform the duties prescribed in these sacred books 
unless it possesses a king, who watches ovor tho safety of tho people; 
but a king cannot exist without tho produco of the land; land, lrowever, 
yields no produce without rain; rain is sent down by the favour of tho 
gods; such favour is obtained by means of sacrificial acts; but whero 
there is no Brahmin there is no sacrificial act: king and Brahmin thus 
clow the cirdo within which the pooplo has to oboy the behests of 
both. 

There is, then, that difference between the Vedic work*,and thorn 
which are tho present foundation of tho Brohinanie belief—that tho 
former were inspired for tho exclusive interests of priests, whereas 
the Utter were inspired for the combined benefit of tho priests and 
kingB. But the latter, the I’unmai, have this in common with the 
tliroo •* practical ” Vodas and tho Brahmanos—that thoy are likcwiae 
•• inspired." because they ore anonymous; for tradition, which knows all 
about Vjnsn, their wonderful compiler, has concealed the names of the 
holy personages wlw received them direct from the Deity. If com¬ 
parison wants to go bejoud this, it roust hold tho Vodic texts before a 
mirror which reflects a caricature. There U no trace of Vodio poetry 
or of Vedic thought in all those Purina works composed in glorification 
of the epical Pantheon of India, and more especially in that of tho 
Hindu triad—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Tboro ia scarcely a legend 
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or myth narrated by them which can claim the remotest connexion 
with n Vcdio myth. Tbcro is no ceremony they teach which, pat 
oven against tho ceremonial of tho Brahraaun and Kolpa works, doe* 
not appear devoid of all that may please the imagination or elevato the 
mind; and with tho exception of a few of them, their stylo even is 
tedious, slovenly, and to some extont ungrammatical. Considered as a 
whole, tliuse Paninas contain cosmogonies, which oro a superstructure of 
epical and modem legends on the creativo theories propoundod in some 
of the systems of philosophy; thcogonics, which expand tho myths of 
tho great epos, the Maliabhdrata, iu favour of tho particular god whom 
it was the intoulion of the writer to place at the top of the Pantboon; 
they profess to know the genealogies of patriarch* and the chief 
dynasties of kings j they arc bits of law-books iu imitation of Manu and 
Ysjnavalkya; they pretend to explain ancient ceremonies, and abound 
in the description of rites which vie with one another in the absurdcst 
detail; they prophesy. And as it is plain, from this summary of their 
oontonts, tliat they aimed at being tho books that teach everything, and 
with tho weight of religious authority, we cannot feel surprised that 
somo of them considered it necewary also to expatiate on sacred 
geography or the description of places where there is a special cbanco 
of attaining to eternal bliss, on medicine and astrouomy, on arch cry, 
rhetoric, prosody, and grammar. But tho low position which these 
works occupy in the household of Sanskrit literature, is nowhere more 
manifest than when they attempt to meddle with those scientific 
bmnehes of human knowledge, where overy student cau test the kind 
of omnisciouco by which they wero inspired. 

The modern dato of tho existing PurJuias has long ceased to bo 
mattor of doubt to any one who reads them without prejudice; but oven 
on orthodox Hindu must shut his eyes to all evidence, literary, histo¬ 
rical, and grammatical, if ho attempt to assert their antiquity. From 
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Iho abundance of ditproof which i» open to him. we need, for curiosity’s 
sako, only point to ono. That works called Purinaa— U, '* old, - — 
may ha»o existed at ancient times, and that they may hare combined 
somo portion of the matter embodied in tho actual works boaring this 
namo, is not improbable; for, the word itself, as designating a 
class of writings, occurs os early as in tho law book of Menu, though 
this book itself, ns we hare socn, may be called roccnt when compared 
with the Vedic texts. A definition, however, of what such Pur in as 
are. does not occur before tho beginning of tho Christian era, when tho 
lexicographer Amarasiuha sayB, that a Purina is a work which has 
“ five characteristic marks." ThiB definition is again explained by 
the commentators on the glossary of Amarasiuha; and the oldest of 
them did not live earlier than about four hundred years ago. Ho 
eajs that these five characteristic portions of a Purina are—primary 
creation; secondary creation, or the destruction and renovation of the 
world; genealegj—viz., of gods and patriarchs; reigns of the Manus; 
and history—viz., of the princes supposed to derive their pedigree from 
tho sun or moon. Now, in applying this definition to the actual 
Purines, Professor Wilson, tho distinguished Sanskrit scholar, who 
translated tho whole Vishnu Purina, aud was thoroughly conversant 
with these works, observes, " that not in any one instanco do they 
exactly conform to it; that to some of them it is wholly inapplicable; 
whoreas to other* it only partially applies.”* Whatever, therefore, 
may liavo been tho nature of the original Purinas, and whatever scope 

• A translation into EnglitU of tho mat intercwling portion of then work* wot 
mbit in India many ywm ago, under tfic peroonal dinctiou of thia celobrated and 
lamed icbolnr. With the content of hit widow, and by Iho liberality of Govern- . 
mant, tint important MS. collection—the only Ona which enable tbo Englith 
•Indent, not oonicnant with Sanskrit, to examine the principal content* of tho 
Purlin*—fcrst now part of th* library of the India Office. 
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one may giro to the assumption that tlie actual Purinas hare borrowed 
part of their contents from *omc older works of tlio some name, it is 
obTious that, in their present shape, they cannot reckon their age by 
many centuries. 

When, by priestcraft and ignorance, a nation his lost itself so far ns 
to look upon writings liko those as divinely inspired, there is but ono 
conclusion to be drawn: it has arrived at tho turning-point of its 
destinies. Hinduism stands at this point, and we anxiously pause to 
see which way it will direct its steps. For several centuries, it is truo, 
ita position has seemed stationary; but tho power of present circum¬ 
stances, social and political, is such that it can no longor continue so. 
All barriers to religious imposition haviug broken down since tho 
modem Puruuas were received by tho masses as tho source of their 
faith, secU have sprung up which not merely endanger religion, but 
society itself; tenets have been propounded, which are an insult to tho 
human mind ; practices have been introduced, which must fill every 
truo Hindu with confusion and shame. There is no necessity for 
examining them in detail, by unveiling, for instanco, tho secrets of tho 
Tantra literature; nor need we be at tho pains of convincing tho 
intelligent portion of the Hindu community; for, the cxccllont works 
which it sent forth from Calcutta, Benares, and Bombay, and tho 
enlightened views which it propagates through its periodical press, 
fully provo that, equal in montal accomplishments to the advanced 
European mind, it requires no evidonco of the golf which separates tho 
present stato of tho nation from its remote past. 

But what wo do hold is, that all tho activity of that learned portion 
will not avert tho danger which threatens the future destiny of 
Hinduism, unless it boldly grapples with tho very root of tho disease. 
The causes of tho gradual dcgcucraoy of Hiuduism, ore, indeed, 
not different from those to which other religions nro subjoct, when 
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allowed to grow in the dork. In Europe, religion* depravity received 
it, check when the art of printing allowed the light of publicity u> enter 
into the book whence her nation* derive their faith; and no other 
mean, will check it in India than the admission of the masse* to that 
original book which is alway. on their lip*, but which now is the 
monopoly of that infinitesimal fraction of the Bmhmin.col caste able to 
understand its sen»; and admission, also, to that other and .mportont 
literature which has at all period* of Hinduism striven to prove to the 
people that their real faith is neither founded on the Brihmaua po.uoa 
of the Vedas, nor on the PurAuas. but on the Rigrcda hymns. 

If those intelligent Hindus of whom wc are speaking have the mil 
and the energy to threw open that book, and the literature connected 
with it. to the people at large, without caring for the trammels .mposed 
on caste by tho politician, of late egos, we have no misgivings as to tire 
new vitality which they will impart to it* decaying life. Tho result » 
foreshadowed, indeed, by what their forefather* attempted to do. but 
did not succeed in accomplishing, because they had not tho courage to 
brook through tho artificial bonds which had already in their day 
enslaved Hindu society. We will briefly advert therefore to the.r views 
and to the light in which they must luvo rood tboir most ancont 

text. . . 

The hymns of the RigvoJo, «* ™ before, ore of an enUrely 

poetical stamp. "They almost invariably combine." as Professor 
Wilson write*. " the attribute* of prayer and praise. The power, the 
vastness, tho generosity, the goodness, and even the personal beauty of 
• the deity addressed, are described in highly laudatory strains; and hi* 
post bounties or exploit* rehearsed or glorified; in requital of which 
commendations, and of the libations or oblations which he i* solicited 
to accept, and in approval of the rite in hi. honour, at which fan 
produce U Invoked, ho i> implored to bestow blessings on the person 
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who has instituted the ceremony, and sometiraw, but not so commonly, 
also on the author or writer of llio prayer. The blessings prayed for 
arc, for the most part, of a temporal and personal description,—wealth, 
food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, and horses. . . . There aro a few 
.indications of a hope of immortality and of future happiness, but thoy 
arc neither frequent nor, in general, distinctly announced, altliough the 
immortality of the gods is recognised.” The following verse* taken 
from the second Octndc of the Rigvoda—in the literal translation of it 
by Professor Wilson—may afford an idea of the general tenor of these 
hymus. They aro addressed, tho first four to Pfishnn, the nourishing 
Sun; tho five latter to Heaven and Earth:— 

" 1. The greatness of tho strength of tho raany-worshipped Pdshan 
is universally lauded; no one dotrocts (from his praise): his praiso 
displeases no ono. Desirous of happiness I adore him, whose protoc- 
tion is over nigh: who'is tho sourco of felicity; who, whon devoutly 
worshipped, blond* with tho thought of all (his worshippers); who, 
though a Deity, is united with the sacrifice. 

•• a. I exalt tliee, Pflshan, with praises, that thou mnyost hasten (to 
tho sacrifice), like a rapid (courser) to tho battlo; that thou mayest 
bear us across the combat, liko a camel: therefore do I, a mortal, 
invoke thee, tho divine boatowor of happiness, for thy friendship; aud 
do thou render our invocations productive (of benefit); ronler them 
productive (of success) In battles. 

«• 3 , Through thy friendship, Pdshnii, they who are diligent in tliy 
praise and assiduous in thy worship, enjoy (abundance), through thy 
protoctiou; by (assiduous) worship they enjoy (abundance); as con¬ 
sequent upon tho recent favour, wo solicit infinite riches; freo from 
anger, and entitled to ample praisc.be over accessible to us; bo our 
leader in overy encounter. 

“4. Free from auger, and liberal of gifts, bo nigh to us, for the 
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uooptaix* of this our (offering); bo nigh to tboso who solicit food: wo 
hero recourse to thee, destroyer of enemies, with pious hymns. I noror 
ccsso, Puahan, acceptor of offerings, to think of thee; I nerer disregard 
thy friendship." 

- 1 . Tboso too, the dirino Heaven and Earth, ore the diffusers of 
happiness on all. cncouragere of troth, able to sustain the water (of 
tho rains), auspicious of birth, and energetic (in action); in the 
interval bolvrcon whom proceeds tho pure and divine Sun for (the dis- 
ehargo of his) duties. 

■< 3 . Wide-spreading, vast, unconnected, the father and mother (of 
all brings), they two preserve tho worlds. Resolute, na if (for good) of 
embodied (brings), are Heaven and Earth, and the father has invested 
everything with (visible) forms. 

“ 8 . The puro and the resolute sou of (these) parents, tho hearer (of 
rewards) (tho sun], sanctifies tho world by his intelligence; as well as 
tho milch cow (the earth), and the vigorous bull (tho beaten), and 
daily milks the pellucid milk (of tho sky). 

•• 4. Ho it is, amongst gods (the most divine), amongst (pious) works 
the meat pious, who gavo birth to the all-delighting heaven and earth : 
who measured them both, and,-for tho »ko of holy rites, propped them 
up with undccaying pillars. 

<• 5. Glorified ly us, grant to ua. Heaven and Earth, abundant food 
and great strength, whereby no may daily multiply mankind ; bestow 
upon us commendable vigour." 

As with the exception of a few hymns which have no reference to 
the praise or worship of the elementary' god*, tho soopo and touor of all 
Iho lays of the Rigvoda arc similar to tboso wo have quoted, the first 
question suggested by them is whether they contain any laws or in¬ 
junctions concerning sacrificial riles. Tho answer ia in tho negativo. 
They allude to auch rites, some with lees, and others with more detail; 
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bat these allusions arc no more than a record or a narrative of the. 
practices of the poets of the hymns. Wo are told, it is true, thst tho 
practices of those holy men are tantamount to a law ordaining them : 
but it is clear thnt such an iufereuco is purely arbitrary. That it was 
strenuously opposed, moreover, by tho highest authorities of ancient 
and medisoval India is borne out by the works and efforts of that 
influential school whioh professes the Vedanta tenets, and which counts 
Saukoracharya amongst iU teachers and divines. No Hindu doubts of 
the thoroughly orthodoxy of‘that school, and yet all iU writings rejoct 
•' work,” that is, the observance of tho sacrificial riles, as a means con¬ 
ducive to eternal bliss. It rejects, therefore, implicitly, tho sanctity or 
authority of thoso •* sacrificial ” Vodas, tho only object of which is tho 
institution of such rites; and with them, as a matter of consequence, 
the binding power of the Drill manos and the worship founded on 
thorn. 

Tho next important question relates to the doctrine professed by 
those poets who are supposed to have received the Rigvcda hymns 
from a deity. The answer to it is complicated from a European, but 
simple from a Hindu, point of view. To the European inquirer tho 
hymns of the Rigveda represent tho product of various epochs of Hindu 
antiquity: in some ho will recognise a simplo, in others a complex, 
ritual; somo will reflect to his mind a postoral and, as it were, primi¬ 
tive life, others a people skilled in sovcral arts and engaged in mercan¬ 
tile and maritime pursuits. And, iu investigating the religious views 
expressed by these hymns, he will find accordingly, in somo, the 
worship of the physical powers, whereas ho will discover in otliera the 
idea of a Supreme Creator of tho universe. He will pereoivo in them, 
in abort, a progressive religious thought, beginning, as everywhere 
religion began, with the adoration of the elements, proceeding to an 
attempt at understanding tlioir origin, end ending with tho ides, more 
Vol. II. C 
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or 1(38 dear, of ono creative cause. The lost stage of this development 
is indicated, for instance, by a hymn which has already acquired aomo 
celebrity, os attention was drawn to it by so early a Sanskritist ns the 
illustrious Colcbrooke, and aait has fouud itswayiuto several European 
work*. It runs aa follow* 

•• Then was there no entity nor nonentity; no world, nor eky, nor 
aught abovo it; nothing anywhere in the happiness of any one, in¬ 
volving or involved; nor water, deep or dangerous. Death was not; 
nor then was immortality: nor distinction of day or night. But That 
breathed without afllatiou, ditglo with (SwadliA) her who i* sustained 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) ainoe (has been). 
Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with darkness, 
and was nndUtingubhable (like fluids mixed in) waters; but that maaa, 
which was covered by tho husk, was (at length) produced by the power 
of contemplation. First, desire was formed in his mind, and that 
became the origiiui productive seed : which the wise, recognising it by 
tho intellect in their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as tho bond of 
entity. Did the luminous ray of these (creativo acts) expand in the 
middlo? or above? or below? That productive seed at once became 
providence (or sentient souls) and matter (or tho elements): she, who 
is sustained within himself, was inferior; and he, who heeds, was 
superior. Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place ? The gods are subsequent 
to tho production of this world; then who can know whence it pro¬ 
ceeded ; or whence this varied world arose ? or whether it uphold itself 
or not ? He who in the highest heaven is the Ruler of this universe 
docs indeed know; but not another can possess that knowledge." 

Tire orthodox Hindu mind doos not admit in these hymns of a 
successive development, like that which we must assert. It considers, 
as mentioned before, all the hymns of tho Rigvoda os being of the 
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Home age; as dating from eternity. The Cpanishads, and still more 
explicitly the VedAnta writers, cannot therefore allow any real discord 
to exist between the adoration of the phenomena of nature and the 
belief In one Supremo God. They solve the difficulty by concluding 
that the elementary gods are but allegorical personifications of the 
great soul, the primitive cau&o of the universe. And oven Upaoiehods 
and Vcd&ntist* were already preceded iu this view by Ynakn, the oldest 
exegete of tho Vedic hymns, who, on one occasion, says:—" There are 
three deities (DevatAs): Agni (FireJ. who redden on earth; Vdyu 
(Wind), or Indra (Firmament) who resides in the intermediate region 
(between heaven and earth); and Sdrya (Sun), who resides in heaven. 
. ... Of the Do vatu there is but one soul; but the Devoid having 
a variety of attributes, it is pmised in many ways: othor gods are 
merely portions of the one Soul." 

Upnnishads, therefore, and VedAnt a. tho type of Hindu orthodoxy, 
will by no moans allow that Hinduism, represented by the Rigvcda, 
was at any period idolatry; they maintain that all the Rishis intended 
to iueulcnto tlio standard tonct of Monotheism. Whether they aro 
justifiod in this theory does not affect the practical conclusion at which 
wo aim. For. this much is certain, that they interpret the Vedic 
hymns so os to derivo from them tho belief iu ono God, nnd that they 
quoto numorous passages by which they intend to invalidate all doubts 
to the contrary. 

Dut, what is remarkablo, too; during tho long period of Hindu 
theology which is comprised by tho Upnnishad and VedAnta literature, 
there is no attempt on its part at expanding this tenet of Monotheism into 
any doctriual mysticism. They abound in tho most pious phraseology: 
thoy show that the Vedic text inculcates tho idea of the immateriality, 
the iuGnitcucss, and the eternity of tho Supreme Spirit; they expatiate 
on its qualities of goodness, thought, and beatitude; but tliey aro 
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entirely free from any wdencj to justify tin notion of a mystical in- 
cation of that Spirit such os is taught, for instance, by the vour.es 
of Brahma. Vishnu, ami Sira. From the words of tho Veda, it must 
be granted, they endeavour to prove that tho human tool having been 
created by that One Spirit, it is bound to maintain its original parity, 
and if it lose it by its acta in the world, it must renew iu earthly 
existence until it is capable of commingling with the divine source 
whence it sprang. But beyond this doctrine of transmigmtion-whicl. 
is incidental to all tl» Monotheistic religions of mankind-it does not 
even try to found any religious dogma on tho Rigveda hymns. In 
one word, the pre-eminently orthodox schools demonstrate that 
Veda impems no observance of a superstitious ritual; that it enjoins 
no law regulating for all eternity social or political life, no dogma 
except the belief in Ono God. no duty except that of living in con- 
funnily will; tho nature of that God from whom the human soul has 
emanated. 

Tl* bane of the social edifice within which those schools liad to lire 
and to teach Fsrfdnta. that is, the " purport («•«•) of tho Vela,” 
thwarted their full soocras. which would litTe stopped tho degeneracy 
of Hinduism they foresaw; but, however powerful, it could never 
entirely crush their existence, or completely stiflo the influence which 
they exercised on the nation. The adherents of these schools always 
fostered a spirit of investigation, and by it threw doubts, at least, into 
the mind of tho masses as to the authority of those law-books which 
profess to regulate society for all eternity. To their influence, iu our 
days, we must ascribe the quiet disappearance of the practice of Sati 
after they were shown that the injunction of burning tho surviving 
widow on the funeral pile of her husband had arisen from a misreading 
of a Rigveda verse. Their learning is active in convincing the masses 
that the remarriage of widows is not prohibited by the Vedic text; and 
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to them are duo the pa'gresaivo changes which mark, for instance, the 
laws of inheritance, propounded by the existing legal authorities, as 
compared with thoso presented by Manu.; 

We may, therefore, still entertain the hope that the regeneration of 
Hinduism will proceed from theso schools, provided that thoy possess 
tho energy to refuse any compromise with the sectarian worship, which 
has brought Hinduism into contempt and ridicule. The mean* which 
they possess for combating tliat enemy is as simple as it is irresistible; 
a proper instruction of the growing generation in its ancient literature, 
an instruction, however wholly different from that uow constituting the 
education of a Hindu youth; to whom reading the Veda is jabbering 
thoughtlessly tho word* of tho verso, or intoning it to the melody of a 
teacher as ignorant as himself of its souse; who, by studying grammar, 
understands cramming his memory with some grammatical forms, 
without any notion as to the linguistic laws that regulate them; who 
believes that he can master philosophy or science by slicking to die 
textbook of one school and disregarding its connexion with all tho rest 
of tho literature. That such a method and such a division of labour 
do not benefit tho mind is amply evidenced by the crippled results they 
have brought to light. Tho instruction which India requires, though 
adapted to her peculiar wants—religious, scientific, and political— 
must be based on the system which has invigorated the European 
mind; which, free from the restrictions of rank or caste, tends to 
impart to it independent of thought and solidity of character. 
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HINDU EPIC POETRY: THE MAHABHARATA. 

l^-hdUtht AlUrOtmttuNdt. Vols. I.—IV. By Cun. Lassr*. Bonn 
and Leipzig: 18t7—1861. (Vol. I.. 2nd edition. 1807.) 

2. — The Ilis'.orj of India from iht Earlieit Agtt. By J. Talbots 
Wheeuw. Vol. I. Loudon. 1807. 

S.— Original Santkrit Tern ; on lit* Origin and Uiuory of the People 
of India, thiir Religion and IuililMiom. By Jons Mcib. 
Vol. I.—IV. London: 185&—1863; (Vol. I., 2nd edition, 
1868.) 

•t—L» itahdbkdrata. . . . Tradxit en Frangaie. Par Hirroi/mt 
Falche. Vols. 1.—'VII. Paris: 1803—1867. 

Whbk the Into Professor H. II. Wilson hod oomplctod tlie first volumo 
of his—no>v celebrated—translation of the lligveda he felt sure that his 
long end laborious work was about to satisfy nn eager desire of every 
literary man, anil relieve the anxiety which, he supposed, was generally 
erincod to get at the remotest source of the religious creed of India. 
Proud, therefore, of tho service ho was about to render to tho world at 
large, and to this country in particular, and froo from all vanity or 
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selfishness—as nono ever entered tho heart of this truly scientific aud 
noble-minded man—ho felt especially happy when at Inst lie was able 
to offer his work for publication to one of the most renownod publishers 
of England. The offer was unconditional; tlioimportance of tho work 
beyond tho possibility of a doubt, and the interest it would creato, as 
ho at least thought, so universal, that tho greatest reword for the 
moment, as ho pictured it to himself, ms the delight with which tho 
publisher of his choice would receive his proposal to open to the publio 
tho Hindu book of seven sools—the oldest Veda. 

He had finished his little speech to the publisher, and the reply he 
received was not a refusal. It was only a question; but a question 
compared to which a hundred refusals would havo been nectar and 
ambrosia to the footings of the venerable translator of the Veda; it was 
the question, '• What iu the world, sir, ii tho Veda ?' 

Hindu mythology sometime* tells us of gods who have dropped from 
their heavens. This great evont was then generally caused by the 
severe austerities of some powerful saint, by his stern insensibility to 
worldly demands. Hero it was insensibility too, though of another 
kind, time sent the enthusiastic professor down from his heaven to tho 
realities of this world. He folded up his precious parcel, and to the 
question. "What, sir, is tho Veda?" tho Royal Asiatic Society was 
indobtod for one of the most interesting lectures, which towards the 
close of his long and meritorious career he delivered within its walls, 
and in which he narrated tho incideut of which wo are reminded in 
proposing to approach another chapter of tho themoof so muny 
mysteries still unsolved—anciont India. 

The Veda, indeed—or. as we should sny, tho Vedas—have since been 
especially fortunate. For tbc last eighteen years and more they have 
almost exclusively engaged tho attention and oner©’ of tho best Sanskrit 
scholars in India, Europo, and America, not to speak of tho precursor 
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of nil modem 8anskr!t scholarship, the great H. T. Colebreoke, -bos* 
eisaja on tho Vedas. though written in the beginning of this century. 
eUll shine in their brightost lustre. Thank* to the efforts of such 
eminent men ns H. H. Wilson. Max Muller. Benfey. Hang. John 
Muir, Cowell. Whitney. IlajeudraUl Milra, and Other*, no question will 
be further raised as to what are tho Vedas. Tho contents, it ie truo. 
of these oldest records of Hindu civilization. and still more those of the 
vast literature connected with tlicm. ore asyot far from being fathomed 
to their full depth; but their surface, at least, ho* been extensirely 
explored, and, though it cannot bo said that every explorer has proved 
a reliable guide, the busy life which for many years has marked these 
Vedio expeditions boar* witness to the interest with which thoy wore 
followed by scientific research and amateur curiosity. Nor would it be 
jest to regard even their aberration* os the result of mere conceit, and 
as altogether deroid of utility; for if by the sido of such an under¬ 
standing of the Vedas as is handed down to us by native scholarship and 
native tradition, and as is considered authorilativo by the Hindus 
themselves, os well as ly many scholars in Europe, we shall in some 
rears hence, as we are given to hope, also possess an interpretation of 
these works such as was never hrard of before in India, or elsewhere, the 
opportunity of comparing tho results attained by the more serious of 
ihoeo various explorations can only tend to further the ends of truth, 
just as the mere prospect of these adventurous enterprises has already 
railed new forces into tho field, roused new combstnuts to the fight, and 
even produced tho honihlowcrs and ibe down to afford recreation and 
amclament on a long and perhaps tedious march. 

The more, howeter. Vedic studies bare of late engrossed the best 
energies of the present staff of Sanskrit scholars, the more, necessarily, 
have other fields of Sanskrit philology remained, comparatively spooking, 
fallow. It is especially the gigantic epos of ancient India, the Mahi- 
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bhftrata, which has suffered under this flux and reflux of Sanskrit 
studies in Europe. When, iu 1810, by ono of his happy bits, 
the late illustrious founder of comparative philology made known 
Nala and Daxnaynuti, one of the most charming episode* of the 
Mahabliarata, and a few years later followed it up by his edition of 
some other portions of the same epos, lees poetical, but still of consider¬ 
able merit, the hope was justified that wc might get hold of a knowledge 
of the whole wonderful fabric from which these fragments had come to 
light. Translations of those episodes which also made their appearance 
rather increased than satisfied the curiosity that had been ronsod. 
Nor was it appeased by other and larger extracts from tho great poem 
which subsequently followed, both iu tho original Sanskrit and in 
various European versions. Native industry and scholarship, it is 
true, were in tho mcantimo hard at work. Under tho patronage of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which, while now doing its beet work, 
through the offorts of such scholars as R^jeudrolil Xlitra, NirayAna 
VidyArntna, K. M. Baneijea, and other eminent natives, was at that 
time guided by the counsel of men liko H. H. Wilson and James Prinsep, 
tho whole text of the MahAbhdrata was prepared for the press and 
afterward* priuted at Calcutta iu four portly quartos; and wo may hero 
add, it lias been followed of late years by another edition of grout value, 
which, together with a paraphrase in Bengali, owes its existence to tho 
munificence of tho enlightcnod Mahordja of Burdnan. And even so 
reocntly as fire years ago a third splendid edition of tho grout pvcm, 
together with an important commentary on it, was sent forth from a 
Bombay press, its appearance being chiefly indebted to the advice and 
liberality of a distinguished native scholar, whoso uarno lius for many 
years been in die foremost rank wherever literary, scientific, and 
philanthropic work required the assistance of sound knowledge, a dear 
intellect, and a generous heart—wc need not say. Dr. Blmu DAji. 
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Ever since 1839. therefore-wben d>* l»t volume of the fint 
edition of tho Mahibhirato was complete in print-tbere l*s been no 
lack of material for studying even in Europe this nonderful book; 
nevertheless, the public at Urge, and probably runny a Sonskritist, 
wold Still pause in having to answer tho question. “ What >s the 
Mshabliirsta ?“ Judging from printed evidence, there is only ono 
tchoUr in Europe who seems to have mastered the great epc* in all rts 
taxied details. Tree, it U no less a scholar than Lassen, one of those 
rare minds who combine critical judgment, will, n vast and profound 
scWmhip. Yet a monograph; of the Mahkbhireta did not enter into 
the plan of Lassen's works, and more especially into that of the 
grruest monument bo has raided to his famo-hrs “Indiscbo Alter- 
tlumskuude ■ 'Tlrat he explored eery corner of tho great epee is 
boruo out by the use he 1ms mode of it in tbo last-named work for Me 
special purposes; but these purposes themselves were chiefly limited 
to allowing tho importance which the Hindu poem has for an inves- 
tigatiou of the history and geography of ancient IndU. and tho 
numerous other problems raised by it did not therefore receive in his 
masterly work that minute attention which no one was so well qualified 
as himself to give to it. A consideration of a few of these problems 
fortunately belonged more especially to the province of Dr. John Muir's 
<• Original Sanskrit Texts" a work which, under the most modest 
title, has contributed moro trustworthy materials to tho elucidation of 
some of lire obscurest poiuts of Hindu antiquity than many a pretentious 
book professing the same aim ; and. in spite of its extreme cautiousness 
io arriving at settled conclusions, by its thorough impartiality, and 
judicious treatment of the subject-matter, it will have done more to 
establish correct ideas than the bold assertions and solemn affirmations 
with which some other writers on Sanskrit matters arc wont to repre¬ 
sent lire unreliable result of their speculations. But the " Original 
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Sanskrit Texts." like tho work just referred to. merely touches upon 
of the religious and antiquarian questions connected w.th tho 
Mal«&bhar«U, upon such questions aa lay within tho scope of Dr. 
Muir's own plan. They neither profess nor intend to supply a know¬ 
ledge of tho whole of the MnhfJMrutn. A little and very useful hook, 
published by Professor Monicr Williams, in 1803, would seem to bo 
more directly concerned with this task, for it bears the title of 
-Indian Epic Poetry." and. besides a popular and interesting mtroduc- 
lion, gives what it call, an analysis of the RumAyana.-the second 
great Hindu epos-and of the Mababharutn. Unfortunately, however, 
it omits to speak at all of tho episodical matter treasured up in th» 
poem, and idling not less than three-fourth* of the whole work: and 
tl,e •• aummary " itself of the rcst-as ho probably meant to convoy by 
,he word - summary "-has so completely assumed the chomcter of a 
skeleton that it would bo in vain to seek in it any of the life of tho 
Mohnbharata. Still, though tho living MnhftbhdrnU doc. not s«m to 
havo been the subject of Professor Williams's inquiry, even hu 
diligent gathering of its bones and his contest attempt to give a correct 
outline of its external features, is a good service, for which the 
humbler class of Sanskrit students most bo thoroughly grateful to him. 

Two other works mark tho last visible phase which may bo assigned 
to Mah&bh&rata studies as ventured upon by European scholars. Tho 
one is—in course of publication—the translotion of the Mabibbdrata 
in French, by M.Ilippolyte Faucho; the other the first volume of 
- the History of India from tho Earliest Ages," by Mr. Tulboys Wheeler, 
which, from its page 42 to 581. is exclusively devoted to the great 
poem. 

A litoral translation of tho Mahdbhorata in any of tho generally 
known languages of Europe would be, of course, a first desideratum to 
any one who, though unacquainted with Sanskrit, yet would wish to 
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form for himself an opinion of the natnro and content* of the great 
work*. He would certainly be well-informed onough not to expect that, 
however excellent such a translation might be. it could replace the worth 
of tho original, or that from it be could collect the strain of ideas which 
only the words of the poet himself are able to rouse, or the thoughts 
which lie hidden in the very sounds in which they carac first to light- 
Nevertheless, a good and literal translation of the Mah&bhdmU would 
be a great literary b»n. and its importance may bo well realized if one 
remembers the effects which, in Germany, for instance, tho translation 
of Homer's poetry by Vow produced on the education of the people. 
The difficulties, however, which beset a good translation of the Mahi- 
bhftrau in our days arc not to be compared to those which Voss had to 
encounter when he increased German literature with another national 
work. We do not sp«k of difficulties essentially tfcthetical. we merely 
refer to those purely philological; for, in spite of tho excellent work 
done in the three odiduns of the Mahabliorata already mentioned, we 
venturo to say that a comparison of the existing manuscripts of tho 
epos—and we can hero only speak of those to be found in Europe— 
would show that a good deal of additional critical labour must be 
performed lefore we ran hope to possess a thoroughly genuine text of 
the poem. It dees not seem tlat M. Fauche was troubled by any 
anxiety of this kind. To him the first and naturally least critical edition 
was tho genuine text; bnt wc fear tlial even to this he did not always 
conform, and that his imagination had too often a more powerful sway 
over him than a submissive adherence to grammar would allow. Hia 
translation is often neither literal nor correct, and when we add that it 
is in prose, without the pretension of affording an rcsthctical equivalent 
for the poetry of the original, wo must necessarily conclude that it does 
not reach the Uau ideal of a version of the Mahabhtrata. Still, though 
justice las to be sex-re, it must be equitable. Had M. Fauche laboured 
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under the full weight of the difficulties to which wo havo already 
alluded, his present translation would probably not havo corao to tho 
world oo soon, if indeed it hod over come, and those whom Sanskrit 
philology does not count amongst its working men, but wishes to enlist 
as its patrons and friends, would have lost tho considerable advantage! 
which, in spite of its imperfections, they may derivo from his Tery 
laborious work; for os it follows the original verse for verse, and as its 
failings do not affect the goneral tenor of the contents it renders, it is, 
for the present at least, the best gnido wo could recommend to those 
who, without the aid of tho original, may wish to obtain an insight into 
this wonderful product of the Hindu mind. And the objections here 
raised, wo will hope, may oven be lessened the more M. Fnucho's 
translation progresses on its read; for though it has already reached its 
seventh volume, tho ground passed over is not more than about a tliinl 
of the entire journey to be accomplished; and doubtless every succeeding 
stop towards its goal will enablo its meritorious author, whoso enthusiasm 
and industry cannot bo sufficiently praised, to travel with greater safety 
than before, and thus will still more ensure to him tho gratitude of the 
literary world. 

Mr. Talboye Wheeler’s investigation of tho Mahabhdrata is. io one 
sense, perhaps the most curious that as yet hns seen the light of 
publicity. For, when wo say that Mr. Wheeler is no Sanskritiat, and 
that he has not availed himself either of Lassen’s researches or M. 
Fauche’s translation—cron so far as it goes—it might well be wondered 
out of what materials he built his comprehensive sketch of the leading 
story of the Malmbharatn and tho inferences ho drew from it. And 
the wonder might sootn the greater when we add that with some restric¬ 
tions his skotch is tho best wo know of in print, and his reasoning very 
oficn to the point. Tho mystery is lessened, however, by tho account 
which he himself gives of tho foundation on which his structure was 
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mised. In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal thore was lodged, 
he relate*, "many years ago. a manuscript translation of tiro more 
important portions of the M.UbbiraU, which thore U reason to believe 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. H. Wilson. The manuscript was 
very illegibly written upon paper much embrowned by age. and seems 
to ham been at least fifty years in existence. The whole has now been 
copied snd indexed, ond forms nine volumes folio. Tho original was 
by some mistake put array in tho Calcutta library under the head of 
Bhogavadgiti. and was not discovered by Mr. Wheeler until four years 
»g 0t when ho accidentally scut for the Bhagavadglta. and to his surprise 
and gratification found thnt the manuscript coutainod the bulk of the 
Mahibliirata.” Unless wc are much mistaken, some additional infor¬ 
mation might be added to that given us by Mr. Wheeler regarding his 
lucky di'coverv. When living in India, the late Professor H. H. Wilson 
bad under his superintendence translations prepare!—and some of them 
he probably himself made-of nearly all tho chief contents of tho 
Purina*, the MolubhArata and tho Riimuyana; and these wore, after 
hi* death, found to have been preserved for tl* most part in a rough 
and by him revised draught, and at the same time in a fair copy; some, 
however, were only in tho former condition. A complete sot of theso 
translations was hereafter, with the consent of his widow, acquired by 
the library of tho India Office, and the romainiug incomplete portion 
representing the original draughts of wbkh fair copies had been taken, 
by the Bodleian library at Oxford. A third set, then, of these same 
translations seems, therefore, to he that of which Mr. Wheeler speaks, 
and to him certainly tho great merit is due of being the first who turned 
them to good account. In the first volume of his “ History of India M 
he only utilised that part of th«e translations which bears upon tho 
political history of aocient India. But, according to the comprehensive 
.plan on which his work is laid out. there is a strong hopo that we shall 
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M Inst possess a full account of what the Mahilbhdrata is, and an 
Recount too, rendered not only in a clear and attractive, but in *ome 
rwpects also in an original manner. For the method of Mr. Wheeler 
consists in premising lib own remarks on the story of tho epos under 
review with r narrative of the story itself, but told in his own fashion 
and words. The original itself thus appears before us, not in the form 
of a translation, but in that garb which it would assume if. irrespectively 
of poetical considerations, n modern European had to convey, to a 
European audienco of average education, the general impression pro- 
duccd by tho Sanskrit story on the Hindu mind. To effoct this end 
he would have to sacrifice all 6uch detail* an without much comment 
would probably remain unintelligible, and he would otherwise, also, have 
to curtail tlio original narrativo so as not to overtax the patience of au 
European public. 

"Large masses of supernatural matter," Mr. Wheeler says, in 
referonoo to the plan of his work (p 39), '* have been either briefly 
indicated or cut aivny altogether. Brahmanicul discourses and religious 
myths have been generally eliminated, to bo reconsidered subsequently 
in connection with the religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded . . . but a sufficient number have 
been exhibited in outline; whilst three fuvourito stories, which are 
apparently typos of three different epochs of Hindu history, have been 
preserved by thoraselvce undor a separate head. Finally, the residue 
has been re cast in English prose in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditious without oppressing 
the reader with needless repetitions aud unmeaning dialogue; and 
has been interspersed with such explanation* and commentary, and 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from different phases 
in the traditions, as might servo to render the whole acceptable to tho 
gcuurul render.' 
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All this Mr. Wheeler has dono with considerable tact and skill, aud 
the result of hi* labour is an English account of tho hading story of 
the great epos, tastefully drawn and attractive from the beginning to 
the end, but above all very accurate, too, in the main. For when 
(p. 81 ) ho gives us a little bit of a legend which is to explain why the 
Bhils •• thoot the bow with their tniddlo Auger until this day.’ or when 
(p. 88) he append* in a foot-note a description of •* weapons of a super¬ 
natural character; ” or when (p. 351) ho has a pretty story about 
Dtiryodhana’s squeezing what he first imagined to be the beads of the 
fire Pindu Princes,—oil of which incidents are not to bo found in tho 
printed text of the Mahnbhiratn, there is, after all, not much harm 
done by these and a few similar embellishments, which must have 
•omebow crept into the translations he used. A mishap of perhaps 
more—yet by no means vital—consequence is that which occurred to 
him in hi* description of the home sacrifice of Rjja Yudhishthira 
(p. 377—133); since hi* whole description docs not form part of tho 
MaMbhSrata. It is a very condensed extract from a more recent work, 
the Jaimiutfii-Jtnim/dka, or " The Horae Sacrifice,” ascribed to tho 
authorship of JairaioL And to tho sam* work likowise belongs, as an 
episode, the beautiful littlo romance of Cluuulr.thdia and Viihnyd, 
which is one of " tho three favourite atones ” (p. 522—534) referred to 
by him before. Thcso materials too. therefore, must by accident have 
been mixed up with the translatioii of the real ifahdbhilrata at bis 
command. 

. Wo will now proceed to givo n brief outline of the character and tho 
contents of the Mahabhdrata—so fur as it has hitherto cotnc within the 
scope of Professor Lassen’* and Mr. Wheeler's works—witli an indica¬ 
tion, aUo, of what a future account of it would luve to tell were it to 
do full justice to the gigantic work. 

Ilhurata it is called borauso its leading story is devoted to the history 
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of somo diwoendantt of nn ancient king of India, called Bharata, and 
more especially to a fratricidal war which was waged between two 
branches of his family, the Kauravns or sons of Dhritardshtra, and tho 
Piindavas, or *ans of Panda; AfnAd-Bbimta. or tlio grtal Bhirata. is its 
name, lerauso it comprises not less than about 100,000 verses, each 
verse consisting of thirty-two syllables, or, to apeak in more homely 
phrase, above seven times the bulk of Homer’s poems combined, or 
more than twenty times the extern of the Nibolungenlicd. There is 
recorded indeed, in the beginning of the work, a tradition that there aro 
three other versions of the poem, which had a still higher claim to the 
title of " great," for one of thorn, it is said, was fourteen, another fifteen, 
and a third even thirty times na largo as tho prosont Mahubhirata; but 
as tliese versions aro happily only to bo found among tho heavenly 
bards, the manes of tho deceased ancestors, and tho gods, und as tho 
pnssogo, moreover, containing this tradition is not oven contained in all 
the MSS. of the poem, there is no occasion to mourn the loss of a poem 
of still moro Himalayan dimensions thau tho actual Mahabhhratn • 
though, os will presently be seen, there i« no reason why on the plau 
on which tho latter, die Mohubhirata intended for the human race, 
grew into its present size, it might not have assumed oven tho bulk 
which courtesy would consider only fitted for tho use of tho gods. 

This plan may be cosily understood. The groundwork of tho poem, 
as mentioned before, is tho great war between two rival families of the 
same kin; it occupies tho contents of about 21,000 verses. This, 
however, was overlaid with episodical matter of tho moat heterogeneous 
kind; and the latter became so exuberant that it ultimately excoedcd 
in extent threo times over tho edifice to which it was attached. Nor 
was this merely matter of accident in tho senao in which such a term 
might vaguely be used. A record of tho greatest martial ovont of 
ancient India would have emphatically been claimed os tho property of 
Vor. II. 7 
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tho second or military cast©. the Kebattriyas. It was recited, as tra¬ 
dition tells us. by men of a special caste, the Sutras, or bards, at great 
public festivals instituted by powerful kings. The heroism of ancient 
warriors, who were tire ancestors of these kings, their wonderful deeds, 
their royal virtues, their connexion with the gods—all these and kin¬ 
dred themes would naturally tend, in the peoplo’s mind, to strengthen 
their power, and increase tho lustre of their dignity. But such an 
exaltation of the kingly splendour and of the importance of the military 
easto, would as naturally threaten to depress that of tho first or Brah- 
monical caste. Brahmans, therefore, would endeavour to become the • 
arranger* of the national epos; and as tho keepers of tho ancestral loro, 
as the spiritual teachers and guides, as priestly diplomatists, too, they 
would easily succwd in subjecting it to their censorship. The 
personage to which this task is by tradition assigned is callod Vy&sa, a 
word which literally means “ distributor, arranger.” and is kindred to tho 
Greek word Homeros, which, from Ap aud ip, conveys a similar sense, 
that of - joining together." But Hindu tradition also tnk« care to say 
that Vyasa belonged to the Brahmauical caste. It boemne thus the' 
aim of tho Brahmanaa to transform tho original legend of tho great 
war into a testimony to the superiority of their caste over that of tho 
Kshattriyas. And this aim was effected not only by tho manner in 
which the chief story was told, but also by adding to tho narrative all 
such matter as would show that tho position and might of a Kshattriya 
depends on the dirino nature and the favour of tho Brahman« caste. 
Legends relating to tho actions of gods and men, to the origin, develop¬ 
ment, aod destruction of tho worlds, exposition of matters concerning 
tho moral and religious duties of men, especially the duties of kings, 
political discourses, essays on philosophy and theosophy, evon fables— 
every subject in fact that could serve this end, was worked into the 
leading story by priwtly skill. Here and there an old legend or myth 
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might be found in the epos, apparently not betraying such a set 
purpose. Whether it found its way into it ut tho time when it* 
general object wa* already fulfilled, or whether it was a stroke of policy 
on the part of tho oldest compilers, to veil their intentions by also 
incorporating into their work matters of. politically speaking, on 
indifferent nature, i* of course difficult, if at all possible, now to decide. 
That their objoct, howovor. was to make tho MahAbhkrata a Brahman- 
icai encyclopedia for the military caste, and a powerful means iu the 
hands of the Brahmans of swaying the Ksbattriya mind, is unquestion- 
oblo. One of several passages taken from tho first book of the great 
poom may alford an insight into the importance which tliey themselves 
attached to their work. It nine as follows:— 

“ This hundred thousand of Slokas, rolating holy acts, told in this 
world by Vyusn of unbounded splendour—whoever the wise man bo 
who recites it, or whoever those men be who hear it. tliey will reach 
tho abode of Brulimnn and obtain tho rank of a deity. For this poem 
is equal to tho Vedas; it is pure aud excellent, it is tiro best of all 
things to be heard, it is tho Purina praised by tho saints. In 
it whatever is condueivo to worldly interest and pleasure is fully 
taught, and tho mind that reposes on this holy ejtoe fits itself for final 
liberation. The wise man who resiles this Veda of Krishna to others, 
provided they arc liberal, truthful, not low and not unbelievers, obtains 
the accomplishment of his worldly interests; and even a wicked man 
when bearing this ep»9 would get rid of his sin, bo it oven incurred by 
tho destruction of an unborn child. He becomes liberated from nil 
sins, like as moon is liberated from tho (grasp of the) dragon. This 
poem is victory indeed, nod should be heard by every one desirous of 
conquest. (By it* aid) a king conquers the earth and vanquishes his 
enemies. . . . This poem relntcd by Vyasa of unbounded intellect, is 
u sacred code of religious and civil duties; it is an eminent code of all 
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that relate* to worldly interest, and it is a sacred code of final liberation. 
Some recito it to-day and others will hear it; son* who do so will 
become obedient (to their parents), and sorrants will please (their 
masters). Wbosoerer hears it. becomes at onoe free from all sin. 
whether committed by his body, or his speech, or his mind. ... Ho 
who reads the Bhirata, it must be known, understands fully the 
Vedas; for there the gods and the kingly saints and the holy Brah- 
manical saints—all of them free from sin—are extolled, and there 
Krishna is extolled, and also the holy Sira and his consort, and the 
birth of tbo war-god, effected by seroral mothers, and there is praised 
tho eminence of tho Brahmans and the cows. It is a collection of all 
ate red traditions, and slwuld bo heard by those whoso mind is given to 
tho law. . . . Whatever there ia stated in this Bbirata in regard to 
religious and civil duties, to worldly interests, to what is conducive to 
pleasure and leads to final liberation (the Commentary adds: or tho 
reverse of these) that u; on tho other hand, whatever tliero ia not 
slatod in this poem (in regard to these topics) that can be found 
nowhere." 

The Mahilihirata may thus bo regardod under a threefold aspect; as 
a work relating events of an historical character; as a record of mytho¬ 
logical and legendary loro; and os the source whence especially the 
military caste was to obtain its instruction in all ronUors concerning 
tlidr welfare in this, and their bliss in a future life. Some such aim 
os the great epos has w*s also taken by a kindred and later class of 
works, tho Purunas. They are in a great measure modelled on the 
hlahdbhiiraln. which is their prototypo. But they have remained far 
inferior to it loth os regards tho quantity and the quality of their 
contents. They are moreover works of a sectarian stamp, each of them 
composed to establish tho superiority of a particular god over the rest 
of ilie Pantheon; whereas such a purpose, though it may scorn to loom 
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in the distance, cannot yet be ascribed to the framers of the Mah&bhd- 
m«. In this poem there is certainly a special predilection for Krishna 
whom die present Hindu canon looks upon as an incarnation of the 
god Vishnu; it is called, as »e have soon before, • the Veda of Krishna.’ 
but in those portions of the great epos which in all probability are its 
oldest, Krishna is only the hero who by his exploits engrossed tho 
national miud; he is treated there as a personage above tho ordinary 
mortal stamp, and as such wo may say he is the chrysalis of tho future 
god, but he is not yot there tho real unquestionable god of tho later 
period of Ilindu worship. Again, though there are passages in tho 
Jlakdbhinita. probably of a later date tfaau tho former, where Krishna 
or Vishnu w spoken of as the most powerful and even supremo god, 
there are others too where tho same honour is allotted to Siva and his 
consort, and others whore Krishna pays adoration even to tho Sun and 
Fire, or where Agni, the god of fire, is distinctly praised as tho 
universal deity. It is dear therefore that tlio compilers of tho Mahd- 
bbdrata were by no means tho narrow-minded sootarians of later ages. 
Impressed, we should conclude, with tho philosophical creed of tho 
Vodos, they could, at tho behests of policy, bestow their compliments 
on any god and any form of worship capable of receiving tho Brah¬ 
man icnl stamp; but in the pursuit of their policy they must have been 
aided also, on the part of tho people, by a spirit of toleration which 
could allow each worshipper to look upon his neighbour's god as a 
god who, too, had its vested rights and some claims to a supremacy 
which ho might not be able to gainsay with certainty. It must havo 
been in their timo as it was in tho ago of tho Antoninas, which 
Gibbon describes when saying, Tho various modca of worship which 
prevailed in tho Romau world wore oil considered by tho people as 
equally true; by the philosophor as equally false; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful." 
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The MtMbbtaU is therefore the source of all the Purines, th< 

for religions statesmanship. 

There, hoover, the momentous problem interposes: how far d.d 
this Bnfamemcl diplomacy effect its worth as an hietoncal work, as a 
source of mythology, and a **le of moral, religious, and pol.trcal law ? 
It i, the first of there questions which chiefly engaged the inresugatrons 
of Professor Lassen and Mr. Wheeler; and we will pause to see how 
tboy answered it. 

But to appreciate their reining we must first take a passing glance 
at tho leoding story of the Mali abhorsta. 

Aui, a great saint of the Vedic period, who afterwords became one 
of the lord! of creation, prodoced by a flaah of light from his eye the 
moon, and tho moon again (in Sanskrit, a male being) became the 
ancestor of a lino of kings, who therefore are called the kings of the 
lunar dynasty. One of these was Pvrttnm, whose love for the heavenly 
nymph Unas! has become familiar to us through one of the finest 
productions of the genius of Ktliddsa, his drama Vikreraorvast. His 
descendants were in a direct lino successively Ayus, Nahusha. and 
Yajiti, tho latter becoming tho father of Puru and Yadu. Tho line of 
YhJu acquired celebrity through V.uutw whore sister was Kunti or 
rrilhd, but especially through his sons Krishna and Balarama. the 
reputed incarnations of the god Vishnu. Pure's son was Dushyaula, the 
husband of Sakuntald, and their son, Dharata. From Bharata descendod 
successively Hastin. Kura, and S.lntanu. The latter married Suiyatoll, 
who. by a previous informal marriage with an impetuous saint, had 
already boreo a son, the celebrated Kjaw. whcee specific namo was 
Krishna Dvoipiijaua. Santanu’s sons by Satyavatl were Chitringado 
end Vichitmlrya; and his son by another wife, the river Ganges, was 
mUhma. lie adopted moreover a eon whose namo was A'rym. Tlic 
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two former died childless; but os according to Hindu low the eternal 
happiness of a man is jeopardised unless the funeral ceremonies are 
performed for his soul, and at that period children begot by a brother- 
in-law and the widow of a man who died childless became tho lawful 
children of the deceased, and thus could perform those ceremonies. 
Satyaialt asked her aon Vvilsa to provido a male progeny for tho manes 
of VicbitravSrya. By one of his widows he therefore begot a son, 
DKrilaritkCra, and by another a second son, Pd'idu. Bat as the former 
was born blind, and tho Utter with a palo complexion, which was objec¬ 
tionable, Vydta was induced to bocomo tho father of a third son. who 
should bo blcmisldess. AMk&, howovor. the second widow of Vichi- 
tnvlryn. who was intended for tho mother of this child, did not fancy 
the poworful saint, for his aspect was horrifying; she therefore substi¬ 
tuted for herself a shoo girl, and tho latter became tho mother of 
Vidura, surnamed Ksliattri. Now the progeny of Dkrilardthlra, who 
married Gundhnri, consisted, besides a daughter, in a hundred and ono 
sons, the most prominent of whom were Daryodhaiux, "the ono with 
whom it is difficult to Gght," also called Suyodkana, or “ tho upright 
fighter." and XhikdJana. Panda. again, had two wives. Prilhi, tho 
sister of Vasudeva and aunt of Krishna, and Midrt. By tho former 
he bad three sous. YudAMlkira, BUhna. and Arjwta; by the latter, 
twins, Naicula and Sakadna. Pritbd. it should be added, hod previously 
to her marriage with PfUdu borne a son, Kama; but os his birth had 
been miraculous, and could have been misrepresented as objectionable, 
it was concealed by her both from her husband and her sous, who thus 
remained for a long timo unacquainted with their relationship to Kama. 
It will have been seen from this pedigree that Duryodhana and bU 
brother ou the ono ride, as well as Yudhuthira. Bhtaus, Arjuna, Nakula. 
and Sahadcva, on the other, were descendants of Kuru ; in tradition, 
however, the name of Kaurata,. tbo Sanskrit word for these descendants. 
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is exclusively momd for Iho former, the sons of DhntarAshtrm; whereas 
tho name of P&ndauu, or d«ttadants of Wndo, there always designates 
only tho five priucos, tho eldest of whom is YudhMtkira. Both lines, 
as will have been likewise seen, wore on tboir father’# side remotely 
related to Kriihua ; but a near relationship between this great hero and 
tho Pdiula rvu was established through Piindu’s marrying their mother, 
Prithd, who was the paternal aunt of Krishna. It will have been 
noticed, too, that Vycza, the compiler of tho MahdbbArata, is at tho 
samo tirno tho reputed grandfather of both tbo Kaurovas and tho 
Pilndavas; and os be is constantly represented as taking some port or 
olhor in tho events recorded by him, tradition mmt hove considered 
him as especially fitted to preeervo a reliabl© account of the great 


The ovonts, then, which happened in tho lifo of the Kaurovas and 
Pdndavas are the historical groundwork of the groat epoa. They may 
be briefly adverted to as follows 

After tho demiso of Suntauu, who residod in Hastinapur, the ancient 
Delhi, Dhritarushtra was by seniority entitled to succeed. But ns ho 
■■■ Wind he resigned tho throne in favour of his brother Pdndu. The 
latter became a powerful monarch, but after a time, feeling tired of his 
regal duties, preferred to retire to the forests of the Himalaya, and to 
indulge in his favourite spurt, the chase. Dhritartohtm had thus to 
resume tho reins of government, but on account of his affliction it was 
his uncle Bhishma who governed for him, and also conducted tho 
education of his sons, who had been born in the meantime, and attained 
to boyhood. After a while Pindu died in his mountainous retreat, and 
his widow Prithfi was in consequence invited by the old king to take up 
her residence at his court, with her fivo sons, so that they might bo 
brought up together with his own. The two families thus became 
united, but as the education of the boys progressed, and it became 
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manifest that the Pdndavaa were superior in qualities and attainments 
to their cousins, the jonlousj of Duryodhana was roused, and his wicked¬ 
ness assumed a first tangible ahspe in an attempt ho insdo to poison 
and then to drown Bhlma. This attempt failed, like sercral othors 
which succeeded it. to destroy the whole of the Pdndu princes, but hia 
jealousy soon found even a stronger inducement than before to urge on 
his sinister designs against the cousins. A Brahmans of miraculous 
origin, Drona, who had obtained from a still more wonderful saint a 
knowledge of the moot mysterious and powerful weapons, and was skilled 
iu the art of war. hid on one occasion boon alighted by Drupada, tbo 
king of P&nchila, and resolved to take his revenge on him. To effect 
his purpose ho repaired to Has tins pur, and offered tho king to instruct 
the princes in tlio martial arts in which he excelled. This offer was 
gladly accepted, and when he hod completed their military education it 
was arranged that the princes should exhibit their >kill at a public 
tournament, where ever)- one was allowed to outer the arena against 
them. It came off, but entirely to tho advantago of the Picilavas, 
whose valour and dexterity by far surpassed those of Durycdhana. Hero 
it was that Kama made his first public appearance, for after tho defeat 
of Duryodhona be offered to challenge Aijuna; and the hopes of tbo 
Kaurova prinoes wore set on him. Yet as Kama, who wns believed to 
bo tho son of a charioteer, and whom his mother Pritha alouo knew to 
be tho sen of tho Sun, could not comply with the rules of the tourna¬ 
ment, in showing that his was a noble pedigree, ho himself being ignorant 
of his illustrious descent, he was excluded from the lists of tho sham 
combatants. And from that time dated his enmity against the Panda- 
vas, as he considered them to bo the cause of his public disgraco. Tbo 
interposition of Drona, on that occasion, prevented the outbreak of 
serious hostilities between the rival princes; nnd ho oven united them 
for a time in tho acceptance of his proposal to wago war against Drupada, 
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*bo bad offended him. since as iho fee for his instruction ho now 
cUimed the kingdom of Punobulo, which they would have first to wrest 
from king Drupad*. The princes accordingly went to attack Drupoda. 
but he defeated the Kaurovas. and only yielded to tiro superior strength 
of the Piudavas. Tlie Brahman Drooa, baring atwined his object, 
then graciously made over half of the kingdom to Drupoda. and merely 
kept the remaining half to himself. In consequence of these events, 
however, the renown of the Kaurova princes having become entirely 
eclipsed by that of tho Pandoras, and thoir father Dhritardshtra even 
intending to install as heir-app-rent to his kingdom YudbislUhira, his 
cousin Durjodhana planned another scheme to get rid of tho obnoxious 
rivals. He prevailed upon bis father to send the Pindu princes, with 
their mother, on an excursion to a town, Vuran&rato. the ancient 
Allahabad, the pretext being a festival which was to bo held there; and 
before them he despatched a confidant with the instruction to have a 
bouse constructed for them out of highly iuflammablo materials, and 
when they were installed in it, to sot it on fire, so that they might perish 
in the conflagration. But this scheme also failed. Having hod an inti- 
mation of it. they contrived to lodge in tho doomed liouso a woraau of 
low caste, with her five sons, and while these were burned they succeeded 
in saving their lives through a subterranean passage which previously 
had been made for them. 

Nevertheless, to bo safe from further machinations they considered 
it prudent to conceal their escape, and it was given out that they had 
boon destroyed in tho flames. They now assumed the garb of mendicant 
Brahmans, and went to the forests, whore they porformod a number of 
miraculous feats. Bhima had thoro an encounter with a giant demon, 
Hidimba, killed him. but married his sister Hidimba, by whom he hod 
a son. They then went to a town, Ekacbakrfi. where Bhima freed 
tho country from a cannibal. Vako, who wan the terror of tho pious 
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anchorite*. When Having there VyAsa paid them a visit, and through 
him tho prince* were informed that Dnrpoda would shortly institute a 
solemn festival, at which hia daughter Dnuipadl from amongst the 
princes assembled would choose for her husband tho prince who would 
perform tho moat wonderful feats. From tho west and cast, from the 
north and south, the royal suitors flocked in; and, at the advice of 
VyAsa. the PAndavas. also, in their guiso as BrAhrnans. joined tho 
multitude. None of tho kings, however, could perform tho task that 
had boon set thorn as a condition of the prize, the hand of Draupadt. 
Kamo. too. wanted to try his fortune, but ho was prevented from 
entering tiro lists on account of his being, or appearing to bo, tho son 
of a charioteer. To the astonishment of the assembly, then Arjuna 
came forward, and by liis deeds won Dmupadi. An uproar ensued, 
since tho royal suitors did not acknowledge tho right of a Brahman— 
as whom they took Arjuna—to compete with them, and in the fight 
which was the conscquonco Drupnds would havo lost his life had not 
Arjuna saved him. and Krishna, who had como from Dviraki, and 
seen through tho disguise of the PAndavas, declared that Draupadt was 
his legitimate prize. Arjuna now repaired with his brido and his 
brothers to their mother; and the epos tells us that Draupodl was 
hereafter solemnly wedded first to tho oldest. Yudhishthira. and, 
according to seniority, successively also to his otbor four brothers. 
She becamo. in short, at the same timo the wife of all the fivo 
PAndavas. who, in order to obviate domestio conflicts, laid down 
certain rules, stipulating that their violation should bo visited on 
tho offender by banishment into the forests for a period of twelve 
years. t 

The PAndavas now dissembled no longer their existence and real 
character, and when it had become known at HAstiuapur that they 
were not only alive, but had for their ally tho powerful Drupcda, tho 
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Kauravss resolved to make peace with thorn. The terms agreed upon 
were, that the former should continue to reign at Histinapur, while the 
latter should hare the sovereignty over Kbiuidavaprastho, the modem 
Dolhi. At that period it so liappeoed, unfortunately, that Aijuna 
entered the home of YudhUhthira when Draupndi wo* staying with 
him; and, as this was a breach of the compact they had concluded, he 
banished himself to the forest for twelve years, though Yudhishthira 
readily condoned tho offeneo of his brother. During tire poriod of his 
exile a great many orenU are recorded to glorify tho power of this 
prince. Tho most important, however, seem to have been various love 
adventures, in the course of which ho married UlOpi, a serpont princess; 
CliitrirgadA, a daughter of the king of Manipur; and SubhadrA, 
Krishna’s sister, whom he carried off forcibly sgainst the will of 
Krishna's brother, Balarima, and by whom lie afterwards had a son, 
Abhimanju. 

The reign of his brother Yudhishthira at Kbiindaraprastlia in tho 
meantime prospered so wonderfully, and after tho return of Aijuna from 
his exile bccamo so much more strengthened by a series of successful 
conquests which he sccomplishod, that ho resolved upon celebrating 
the Riyasdya sacrifice, a ceremony which only a king could perform who 
bad conquered all his enemies, and tho attendance at which involved on 
tho part of those who joined in it an acknowledgment of tire sovereigu 
power of tho king who instituted this sacrifice. After the defeat of a 
last enemy, king Jirosondha of Magadha, Yudhishthira had tho 
satisfaction of gratifying his wish. Tho most powerful monarebs 
assembled from all parts of India to be witnesses of his greatness and 
sploodour; and the festival would have come off without any jarring 
incideut had not the Argha, or respectful offoring, which had to he 
made to the worthiest of those present, provoked tho jealousy of 
SuufAla. the king of Chedi; for when by common consent this offering 
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»» voted to Krishna, the king of Chodi disputed his claim to it, and 
by his unmeasured abuse of Krishna at last provoked the latter into a 
combat, in whioli ho was slain. The very power and splendour, how¬ 
ever. displayed on thu occasion by king Yudhishthira soon became 
disastrous to him, for whon Dutyodliana, who, togothor with hia 
brothers, was also among the invited guests, had become aware of the 
greatness which bis rival had obtained, he could no longer suppress his 
envy, and the desire he felt to deprive him of his possessions and his 
wealth. As soon, therefore, as ho had returned to HAstinapur, ho 
planned a now Kherae for attaining this object. As he could not 
hope to bo a match for the force* of the Pandavas in opon warfare, and as 
they had already proved equal to him in cunning, be resolved to try what 
could be dono by means of a game at hazard. Tloying at dico was in 
the oldest timo part of several sacrificial ceremonies; it had afterwords 
become a favourite sport of royal personages, and even special officers 
were attached to tlieir courts for the arrangement and superintendence 
of such games. That Yudhishthira, though described as a pattern of 
piety and virtue, was especially fond of playing at dice was known to 
Duryodhona, and tlio latter conspired, thorefore, with his undo Sufonf 
to defeat him in such a gamo. The Pandavas and their wife Draupsdl 
were accordingly invited by their relatives to ho present at a banquet 
to bo given by the old king at Uistinapur, and when they had come a 
game was proposed by Sakuni to Yudhishthira. The greater skill of 
the former, and foul play besides, soon accomplished the evil purposes 
of DuiyodliAna. Yudhishthira lost everything he staked,—his wealth, 
his kingdom, at last Draupad! too. Ho had even to witness the 
indignity which was inflicted upon bis wifo when Duludtam, the 
brother of Duryodliann, seized hor by her hair and dragged her as a 
slave into tho presence of all the assembled guests. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, Duryodlmna consented to liberate her, and even to restore to his 
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cousins their territory on the condition that they boctme exiL* for 
thirteen years. end. during tho thirteenth year, kept ao strict an 
incognito that no one should bo able to recognise thorn, or even 
Mcertain the placo of their retreat 

Tbo PAndavn* accepted these terras, and accordingly entered upon 
their exile, twelve years of which they spent in the forests o' India. 
Tho events which happened during this long period are full of stirring 
incidents, and form tho subject of many episodes. It must here suffice 
to advert only to one of thorn. When one day they were out hunting. 
Wl d thoir wife was loft at home alono with their domestic priest, a king 
of Sindhn, passed through the forest with a large retinue 

on his way to tho south, whither ho went to obtain in marriage a 
prinoess of Chedi. But seeing Draupadi. he was so much struck with 
her beauty that ho at once entertained tho desire of possessing her. 
He sent, in consequence, a messenger to her hermitage to ascertain her 
name and lineage, and to get himself introduced to her as a guest. 
Draupadi. unaware of the danger which threatened her. received him 
hospitably according to the laws of her religion, and tho more so as she 
recognised in him a distant kinsman. Jayadratha, however, scon dis¬ 
closed bis disloyal intentions, aud when Draupadi indignantly repelled 
them, he carried her off forcibly. Soon afterwords the Pindu princes 
returned home from their hunting excursion, and learned tho outrago 
that bad been committed on them. Off they started in pursuit of 
Juyadmtha. He was soon overtaken and his army routed. Dmupad! 
was released, and, after an unsuccessful llight, Jayodratba himself mado 
a prisoner. In tlic oud. however, Draupadi, out of regard for their 
relationship, interposed in his favour with her husband*, and he was 
allowed to depart to bis own country. 

Tho thirteenth year had now come, during which the PAndavas were 
pledged to assume an incognito beyond discovery. To carry out this 
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last part of their agreement, they resolved to assume different disguises, 
and to enter the service of a king Vir&la of Malaya. When theycame 
near his city they Trent accordingly to a burial-ground, concealod 
there their weapons and garments, and took garbs sniUblo to the 
characters in which they meant to offer their services to tho king. 
This being done they presented themselves, togethor with Draupad!. at 
the court of Virdta. under fiotitious names, and giving out that they 
were a party of travellers who had met with great vicissitudes in life, 
and now were anxious to get a livelihood in various menial capacities. 
Yudhishthira »id ho was a Brahman, and especially versed in the art 
of playing at dico; his word was taken, and he was^ engaged os 
teacher and superintendent of tho game. Bhlma was dressed liko a 
cook, aud hold a wooden ladle' and a long knife in his hands. He 
professed to bo versed in all culinary arts, and was mado tho bead of 
tho royal kitchen. Arjuna appeared in tho garb of a eunuch, with 
earrings, bracelets, and the other attire of a person of that kind, and 
stated that he could give instruction in singing, playing, and dancing; 
he was, consequently, appointed companion and teacher of the royal 
ladies. Again, on tho faith of their professions, Nikola was mado 
master of the horse, and Sahadcva superintendent of the cattle. 
Lastly, Draupadi, who, from her beauty and gait, could least dissemble 
her real nature, but also gave a plausible account of hot summed 
character, was engaged ns servant to tho queen of king Virata. The 
fivo brothers soon became the favourites of tho royal household, for they 
excelled in their respective occupations. Tho giant Bhima especially, 
who, in his power of eating and fighting, was not surpassed by any ono, 
bad on opportunity oLshowing himself off in a wrestling match, in 
which ho conquered a powerful wrestler of tho day who had put every ' 
ono else to shamo. Draupadi'* beauty, however, was fated to bo tho 
cause of disturbing for a wbilo their boppinc**. At the court of Virata 
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there lived a mighty warrior, Kichaka, who was the brother of the 
queen, and tho commander of the king’s forces. His passions were 
roused towards Draupadi, and be resorted to various stratagems to 
bocom© possessed of her. The) virtuous Draupadi resisted, of course, 
his advances, and after an indignity she had suffered in opon court, 
resolved to accomplish hU destruction. She simulated, therefore, com¬ 
pliance with tho wishes which Kichaka soon again repeated to her, and 
made an appoiutmont with him during the darkness of midnight in the 
dancing room. Her husbands were apprised of the schcmo oho had 
plan nod, and which consisted in Dhlma’s putting on female attire, and 
while personating her, dealing with Kichaka as he deserved. When 
the appointed hour hid arrived Kichaka came; but Bhima meeting 
him, a fight between them onsued, in which Bhima put his adversary 
to death. As in the morning his dead body was discovered, and in a 
fearful oonditioa, too, every one thought that no human power could 
have effected the destruction of so powerful a man as Kichaka, and it 
was generally assumed tint some Gandharvas, under whoso dirino 
protection Draupadi profess©! to be, hod avenged hor on Kichaka for 
hi* illicit desires. Nevertheless, the followers of Kichaka made an 
attempt to burn Draupadi with his body, as if abo had been his 
legitimate wife, and it required another effort on the part of Bhima 
to avert this danger from tho Pindavaa. Virita and his court now 
held Draupadi in especial awe; but the death of Kichaka proved 
of oonwquence also in other respects. While ho lived the renown of 
his prowess was so great that it held in check all the enemies of his 
brother-in-law, tho king. As soon, therefore, as spies from the city of 
Virita had spread tbo tidings of his death, their former designs and 
hopes revived. Among these enemies were especially Suiarvian, a 
king of Trigins, and Duryodhana. As the former happened to bo on 
a visit at the court of Hiatiuapur when the new3 of Ktchaka's death 
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armed, ho at once planned with Duryodbona a campaign against his 
old rival and foe. Accordingly Susurmnn broko into the territory of 
VirtU, and so successful was hie inroad that ho oven mado Virita his 
prisoner. But when Yudhishthira and his brother learned the mis¬ 
fortune that had befallen their protector, ho, together with Bbitna and 
tho younger brolhers, at once sot out in pursuit of Susarman, who had 
gone to the north, and they not only liberated Viritn, but completely 
defeated hi* enemy. Whilo these evonts. however, passed in the north 
of Mntsya, Duryodhnna invaded from tlic south the territory of Virita. 
The forces of this king having gone out to meet Susarman, tho country 
was deprived of all its defenders, Uuora alone, the son of Virata, and 
Aijuna. the supposed eunuch, with some servants, being left to offer 
resistance to the hostile force. Uttura was merely a boy. and Aijuna 
therefore undertook the defence of the country, first in acting os 
charioteer to the young prince, and afterwards, when tho laltor 
despaired, as principal in a combat with Duryodhana. In spite of 
their greotor numbers, the Kaurovas were completely defeated, but 
allowed to depart to Hustinapur. 

At tho timo when these events occurred, tho thirteenth year of tho 
exilo of tho Pondatas had expired. Soon after tho return of Aijuna to 
the capital of ViriiU thoy disclosed, therefore. as they were now free to 
do. their real character to the king, and made an alliance with him, 
which was still more strengthened by Virutn giving his daughter 
Uttaro. in marriage to Abhimanyu, tbo son of Aijuna by Subhadri. 

By virtue of their compact with tho Kauravas. tho Pnndovae bid now 
regained their title to the kingdom, which thoy lad been temporarily 
obliged to quit. But they well foresaw that tlwir cousins would not of 
their own acconl reinstate them into their territories. They convened 
therefore a council to deliberate on the steps limy should tnke. It was 
attended by all tho allies of the Punduvas. especially by king Drupsd fl - 
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(heir father-in-law, king Virfite, and the two mighty brothers Krishna 
and Balarftma, who hod come from Dvaraku; and tliero it wna resolved 
that the PAudavos and their allies should fully prepare tbomsolrcs for 
battle, but, before declaring war, try the effect of peaceable negotiations 
first. For tliis purpose, then, tho family priest of king Dnipadn was 
despatched to the Kauravos, but without result; aud in return an 
cmlassy was sent by Dhritarashtra to tho Pimdavas. This also proved 
of no avail, for though the PAodaras were willing to declare themselves 
satisfied oven with the cession, on the part of the Kaumvas, of flvo 
small towns, tho latter remained obstinate in not yiolding up any 
portion of tho torritory claimed by tlvcir cousins. A last attempt at 
reconciliation, made by Krishna himself at Haslinapur, was also un¬ 
successful, and the groat war between tho two rival families becamo 
henceforth unavoidable. 

The two parties, with their respective allies, now chose for the battle¬ 
field tho largo plain of Kuruksbetra. which seem* to have been situated 
to tlie north-west of tlio modem city of Delhi, and there entrenched their 
camps. Tho Kaumvas then appointed for tlscir commander-in-chief 
their ancle, the veteran Ithuhma. Challenges preceded tho outbreak 
of tho regular hostilities, and both the Kaurovas and the PAndavas 
agreed on certain rules which they promised to keep, that on both sides 
tbo war should remain an honest war. Thus they stipulated to fight 
each other without treachery, not to slay any one who would ran away 
or throw down his anna, not to take up arms against any ono without 
giving him warning; no third man should interfere when two com- 
batints wore engaged with each other, horsemen should only fight with 
horsemen, footmen with footmen, warriors in chariots with warriors in 
chariots, and riders on elepbonts with riders on elephants. By tbeso 
and similar roles it was thus intended to conduct this war according to 
the notions which the military caste at that period entertained of 
military honour. 


MM**! 
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There now ensued * eerie* of Utiles—chiefly consisting of singlo 
fight*—which lasted for eighteen days. For the first ten days tbe 
cotmnand-in-cliief belonged to the aged and wise Bhishma; yet how¬ 
ever great bis valour, bo at last succumbed. Pierced by arrows he fell 
from his chariot upon the ground, and Aijuna and Otc other chiefs of 
tho Pandoras comforted their dying relative. But Bhishma did not 
yet give up tho ghost; he lingered on for fifty-eight days, wbrn his 
soul went to heaven. Tho generalissimo of the Kaurova army who 
succeeded him was Drona. He fell five days after ho had assumed 
the command ; and this interval was especially marked by tlio death of 
Abhimanyu. the son of Aijuna. who, coutrary to tho rules agreed upon, 
was nttaekod and slain by Duhsnsnua and four other warriors, whilo 
the wicked Jayadratba, known already for his attempt at ravishing 
Dmupodi. prevented the Pdndavas from rescuing the luckless youth. 
Duhsisana escaped this timo the consequences *of his ill deed, but 
Jayadratba was killed by Arjuna. Drona, too, however, was the victim 
of a stratagem on tho part of the Pdndavas, who thus likowisc violated 
the rules of the war. For when Bhlma fought without avail against 
the warrior Brahman, the Paodnvas spread tho rumour that AnatthA- 
mm was dead; and Drona, not knowing that tho PAndavoa had on 
purpose called an elephant AsvalthAman and allowed him to be slain, 
but believing that his own son bcariug this name had fallen in Utile,— 
Drona, disheartened by this news, laid down his arras, and suffered his 
head to bo cut off by DhruJiladyumrui, a brother of Draupadt. Drona‘s 
successor was Kama ; but his command only lasted two dap, for at tho 
end of this short poriod he was slain by Aijuna. His successor was 
SaUja, who commanded but one, the eighteenth day of these battles, 
which terminated in the complete defeat of the Kaurava forces. This 
last day. however, was marked by au act which again proved that the 
Pundavas also could depart from the rules of honourable warfare. 
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Wh*n Duryodhana had fled and hid himself in n safe retreat, he wna 
discovered by the Pindsvos, and, after a lime, prevailed upon to fight 
again. His condition, however, was that ho should bo allowed to fight 
with his mace, and according to the received rules of such a duel. Tho 
challenge wn, accept d by Bhiina. wlvo was a great adept in tho use of 
the mace; but when ho found that even his great akill failed against 
the superiority of Duryodh.ua. he struck the latter such a violent blow 
on bis right thigh, that it smashed tl»e bono anl felled him to the 
ground. Yet in fighting with Uie mace it was contrary to nil rule to 
strike below the waist, and tho victory of BbSma over Duryodhana was 
Urns merely due to foul play, llbima was called, therefore, the " foul- 
fighter," while Duryodhana on that occasion earned tho epithet of tho 
" fair-fighter.' 

Tho Kaurova army was now completely destroyed, and only three 
warriors of it survifbd, AiratlkAman, Urn son of Drona, Kripa, tho 
adopted son of SanUnn. and Kritataman. When they found Duryo¬ 
dhana on tho point of death, aud heard of tho trcacheiy of Bhima, they 
vo.ed to toko their revenge on tho Pandavas. Tbeso hod meanwhile 
after Uie defeat of tho hoatilo forces, taken possession of the Kaurava 
camp, and installed thomscives Uioro, while Draupodi aud her sons, 
tcgctlier with Uie remnant of their army, liad been ordered to occupy 
their own camp. Now, when tho night had como, ami all were sleeping 
in apparonUy U.o most perfect security, the three surviving warriors of 
the Kauram entered Uie camp of Uio Pandavas. and there murdered 
the five sons of llio Pd.idnras, tho whole family of Drupadn, and every 
malo belonging to Uio arcny of Uie Pandoras. After this Uiey hurried 
off to Duryodhana. who whs still olive, to bring him Uio nows of the 
manner in which Uiey had fulfilled tlicir horrible vow, and then fled 
for their lives to their respective countries. Duryodhana now died, 
aud tho Pdudu princes, after tlio fate that had befallen them, wished 
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to'effect a reconciliation with Dhritarishtm and hU wife Gdndhiri, to 
whom they were now left os tho nearest relative*. The old blind king 
came to the balUo field, and apparently forgavo them; but lie could 
not forget the foul play of Dhtml towards his son Duryodliana, and by 
a nuo would have klUcd him had not the foresight of Krishna saved 
Bhima’s life. 

Tho noxt care of Yudhishtbira and his brothers was tho perfotmnne* 
of the funeral ceremonies in honour of tho fallen dead, and when this 
duty on their part was fulfilled ho entered the city of HAstinnpur. 
where, under tho nominal sovereignty of Dhritarishtra, he was installed 
junior king. His heart remained, nevertheless, filled with sorrow, and 
ho felt a strong wish to pay a parting visit to his undo Bhlshtu*. who 
lay still alive on his bed of arrows, as lie hoped to obtain from him con¬ 
solation in his grief. Ho repaired to him. and BhUlima. agreeably to 
bis wishes, instructed him hi all his duties. This was tlio last, and by 
no means host wonderful performance of Bblshma**; for tho instruc¬ 
tion in all matters relating to this and the future world which ho con 
vcyed to Yudhishtbira. while transfixed with arrows, and his head 
resting on a pillow of arrows, docs not occupy less than abovo 510,000 
vorscs in tho Malmhharata. 

Tho reign of Yudhishtbira now having been securely established, his 
next desire was to obtain its acknowledgment by tho other kings of 
India, and to effect this ho performed tho great sacrificial ceremony 
known as tho Asvunedha, or horse sacrifice. Hitherto that portion of 
tho family which had survived Ute great war lived together, and iu 
apparent happiness. Dhritarishtra alono could never forget tho 
treacherous conduct of Bhima in his club fight with Duryo.lhsnn. and 
Bhima, too. lost no opportunity of slighting the old king. The lator. 
therefore, resolved upon renouncing tho throne and retiring to tho 
forest, where ho intends to pass the remainder of his life as an 
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anchorite. He therefore left Hdstinapur. together with hi* wife G4n- 
dhiri.with Frith*. tho mother of the Pindavas, and their nnelo Vidura, 
end proceeded to the wood*. Thoro first Vidura died, and later the 
reit of tho royal exilea perished in a forest conflagration. Wien the 
news of their death reached the Pandavoa they were deeply afflicted by 
it; but when some time later they also received the tidings of Krishna s 
death, nml tho destruction of his town, Dviraki, their heart was ao 
much overcome with grief that they, too. became determined upon 
renouncing their royal position and tho world. Accordingly they set 
out on a long journey towards mount Mere. where they hoped to obtaiu 
admission into Indra’s heaven. Through many countries they 
wandered, Yudhishthira walking on foot, followod by Bhlma; then 
came Aijuno; then, in order, the twins Nakul* and Sahadeva, and last 
of all came Draupadl. Behind them walked a faithful dog. By 
degrees they reached the shore of the »ea, and hero Arjuna cast into 
the waves his bow and quivers. Gradually, however, tho strength of 
tho royal pilgrims failed. Dniupodl sank first, and the others 
successively, until Yudhishthira alone and tho faithful dog remained. 
At last Yudhishthira reached tho heaven of Indro. but the dog was 
refused admittance to it by the god. Tho king insisted, nevortbcleas. on 
remaining with hi* faithful companion, and it then turned out that iOdra, 
by lus resistance, had merely tried Yudhislilbira'a constancy, since the 
dog wuk no oilier than the god of justice himself, and the real father of 
king Yudhishthira. To his surprise, however, Yudhishthira fouud in 
Iudra't* heaven Puryodliana aud his other cousins, but not his own 
brothers or Druupadi. And when ho was told tbot these were confined 
in one of tlie hells to expiato their sins. Yudhishthira resolved to share 
in their fate, instead of remaining alono iu heaven. Ho proceeded, 
therefore, to tho fearful hell where they were, and was about to 
undergo ll»o miseries to which bis brothers were doomed, when it 
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becamo manifest that nil bad boon an illusion, and this his last trial. 
For India, to tost hie nttnehment for his relatives, had created a vision, 
which now vanished away, and after Yudhishtbira had bathed in the 
heavenly Ganges ho found himself re-united with his wholo family in 
tho heaven of Indrn. And thus ends the story of the great war and 
tho reign of tho most virtuous of the Pan darts. 

In giving this bare outline of what may be called tho historical 
portion of tho Mahdbhnrata. we have had to be ruled by consideration, 
of space, and an estimate of what we thought might be tho amount of 
forbearance possibly granted by an indulgent reader who. iu a weak 
moment, professing an interest in Hindu epic poetry, had suddenly 
found himself taken at his word. We therefore at onto confess some 
remorse at the havoc which such a rapid sketch has had to make of the 
contents of the great poem. But lest, by dint of condensing and 
curtailing, it might even cause a doubt as to how such a simple narra- 
tive could have boon worked into a bulk of verses like that deaenbed, 
and into ouo though of unequal yet gmnt poetical worth, we must eomo 
to tho aid of tho render's imagination with at least a few odl.uo.uJ 
remarks. 

We uccd not dwell on the chance which was given to the poet when 
ho had to describe tho battles of ciglitocii days, each of winch was a 
series of single combats, nor on tho eloquence he could display when 
giving a picture of tho great councils held both at the court of Dhrim- 
riislitrn and that of Virata previously to the drat battle, or of the 
messages cxclianged between the Pumlaros and Kaurnas. We nod 
likewise not point to Urn wide scope for poetical embellishment where 
,ho amours of Arjuna during his exile, or kindred subjects, are tohl or 
where the scene is described when the mother, and wives of tho fallen 
warriors visit tho battle-field, and give themselves up to Urn expressmn 
of tltcir grief. Themes like the* will always be a fertile source for tho 
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poot'8 mu6C, whether ho bo Vytaa or noraer, Volralki or the author of 
tho Niebclungenliod. But another field, and a large ono too, in which 
tike Hindu poet could travel at his ease, might not so readily appear 
from the meagre narrative just offered. The personages that haTO been 
named in it. thoir pedigrees and thoir lives, hare boon represented 
there as if we were writing history. But in the Mah&bharata all the 
leading choractcrs are raised beyond the sphorc of ordinary human 
life. Their birtli is miraculous, and their acts defy the standard of 
human ads. They constantly associate with gods: their palaces are 
of divine grandeur; tlioir armies count by millions; their wealth is 
inexhaustible; time and distaucc vanish before thoir deeds. In cpio 
poetry there must always be fictions of a kindred character, or else it 
would no longer bo epic poetry. But in Homer, for instance, such 
fictions are rather hinted at than dwelt upon at length; as a rulo, where 
dealing with mortal horocs he allows us to f.«l ut home in the sphere 
of human possibilities. In Hindu epic poetry, on the contrary, tho 
supernatural linlo which surrounds every personage of consequcnoo 
becomes a heavy reality, which forcibly, and for a considerable time, 
arrests our attention, and withdraw* it from tho main story, which it 
originally was intended merely to brighten up. Thus tho miraculous 
births of Vyisa, Pandu, Droua. of Pritliu, and Draupadl, not to speak 
of Krishna, and of many more loading characters, become centres of 
interest for themselves, though this interest is foreign to tho main 
story of the great war. AH, in short, that lies on its bye-roads aarames 
an importance of its own, and these bye-roads themselves multiply tho 
furtltcr wo advance. Nor by adverting to this difforonco which 
distinguishes tho character of tho cpio pootry of tho Mahabhurwta from 
that of ancient Greece do we as yot alludo to wlrat is purely episodical 
in the Hindu cjns. By tho latter wo hero understand all that could 
lo cosily rut out from the main -lory without in the least affecting its 
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mechanism or ovon its poetical worth—all, in short, that, nt first sight 
as it were, proves to be an oxtmnoous addition, whatever tbo motive 
be for which it wns mode. Tlius, when tho divine sage Nirada pays a 
visit to tho Pindu princes after their marriago with Dmupadi. and in 
order to warn them against tho conflicts that might arise from their 
polyandric arrangemont. relates to them a story of two giant brothers, 
who from love to a beautiful woman became deadly enemies, and 
ultimately perished by their own hands—the whole incident, visit, and 
story, merely intrude into tho midst of the main narrative, and may 
readily bo eliminated from it. Or when tbs same sage pays another 
visit to Yudhishthira before ho performed llie Rajasfiya sacrifice, and 
gives him an account of the divine palaces of tho different gods, which 
in his roamings through tho hoavens he had seen, tho account itself is 
interesting, and evon poetical, but to tho main story entirely super¬ 
fluous. In a similar manner, after Yudhishthira had lost everything 
in tho game at dice, and when he was living in his forest nil*, his 
grief is soothed by a Saint Vrihadaava. who arrives k prepot, and tells 
him tho story of Nela and Damayanti, which in several respects was 
Him Liar to his own. Again, another great saint, who likowiso toms up 
os a drui ex maehina, when Jayadratlia had been frus rated in his 
attempt at ravishing Draupadi, consoles Yudhishthira by reminding 
him that in times of yore anothor hero, IWma. had met with a similar 
fate to his: and as tho king becomes curious, ho gratifies him with tbo 
whole story of the Itdnmyana in tho condensed shape of about 750 
verses. Or to give an instance or two of episodes of anotlvor character, 
w hich arc readily recognized as such. When Arjuna went into cxilo, 
oud lived the life of a penitent addicted to meditation and practising 
eovero austerities, his brothers bccaroo saddened by the loss of his 
company, and Yudbi-hlhiro especially felt deeply aggrieved by it. 
Happily for then), Nunula arrived again, and delivered to tltcm a long 
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discourse on the results of piety, and tho boons that accrue to a man 
who visits holy places of pilgrimage. Tho description of theeo, together 
lith numerous legouda connected with them, oocupios about 7400 
verees. On the first day of the great war, when both armies woro 
drawn up and ready for battle, Aijuna felt troubled in his mind at the 
prospect of causing tho destruction of so many human lives, and com¬ 
municated his scruples to Krishna, who promised to act for him os 
charioteer. Krishna at once allayed his conscience with the celebrated 
disoourio on tho Yoga philosophy, tiro Bhoguvndgiia, in about 1000 
verees; and, os allusion has already been mado to tho more thou 
20,000 verses in which Bhishma. wounded to death, conveyed consolation 
and instruction to Yudbishthira when he paid him a parting visit, they, 
too, may be recalled as a lost instance of that episodical matter which, 
as already mentioned, fills about threo-fourlhs of the MnhabhAraU. and 
may reedily be separated from tiro lending story, that of the great war. 

Tho task, lionever, of separating the main story from all that matter, 
which though now closely interwoven with it, may not originally lave 
belonged to it, is one besot with far greater difficulty thnu that of 
distinguishiug between tho story itself and its episodical exuberance. 
Whether every personage whose name is recorded in tho eighteen days’ 
war performed the acts with which he was credited: whether tho 
speeches wero delivered as they are reported: whether tho women wore 
as beautiful a* they are described, and the kings na wealthy aud 
powerful as they are represented to be—all these and similar subjects 
might seem of comparative indifference, if poetical and antiquarian 
interests oro set aside, for which oven such material has a significance- 
But by disallowing the historical reliability of such material, tho 
question is not yet settled whether it may not have belonged to tho 
oldest account of tho great war, and whether, therefore, it may not 
represent the oldest portions of the Mahubharata. Again, supposing 
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tlii* question had boon satisfactorily solved, there remains the further 
problem of determining what portion of tire story may lay a claim to 
historical authenticity, for in the shape in which it is banded down to 
us, no portion of it is without its mythical arid legendary alloy. 

The position taken by Profcaor Lessen in dealing with tho latter of 
these problems is that of considering tbo leading characters of tho 
story, not as persons, but symbolical representations of conditions and 
events. Names and facts thus assume to his mind a different valuo to 
"’hat they would seem to have. Pdwlu, for instance, the father of tho 
PAndavas, ho interprets aa tho first appeanuico in history of tho PAn- 
davas, and DkritartUhtra—' 1 by whom the kingdom is upheld «b 
he survived tho great war, ia to him the continuance of tho power of 
the Knurova* till the return of the PAndavas. Arjuna, again, a word 
which literally means " light,“ and Krnhna " the black," ns woll ns 
Draupadi, who is also auruamed Krishna, “ tho black,” would, accord¬ 
ing to him, deiignato the socond and third poriods of tbo history of tbo 
PAndavas. Their marrying Draupadi, the daughter of Drupada, would 
be a symbolical indication of their political alliance with this king of 
PancbAla, when theirunnatural" relation to Draupadi would low its 
offensivenoss. And that there wore fivo PAndu princes would follow 
from there also being five tribes of the people of Pauchula. Moreover, 
their connexion with Krishna—originally a hero of tho Yadu raoo, and 
identified by Professor Xxusen with tho Heroklos of Megastheiica, who 
gives him a daughter, Pandoia,—would symbolically indicate the 
extension of the dominion of the PAndavas to tho south; and this view 
ho finds also confirmed in a tradition which connects Arjuna by 
marriugo with SubhadrA, the sister of Krishna,—Subbadrn meaning 
" tho womou who brings much prosperity." Dliiina, who in tho epos 
is the brother of Atjuna. and is represented os tho special enemy of 
Duryodhaua, Professor Lassen looks upon os a successor of Yudhish- 
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thira, and ns haring been made, at a later period, a contemporary of 
Aqona; and as for the twins, Naknla and Sahadevo, the sons of Mddrt, 
ho assigns to them a still more remote period in the history of this 
family, in considering them as tbo founders of an empire in the 
Eastern Punjab. Tlio Pandoras wonld thus, according to Professor 
Lowon, bo proporly speaking a symbolical personification of tho Aryan 
conquests, pushing on from tho northwest to the east, and gradually 
extending oil over India, and the individuals beariug this name would 
therefore symbolically represent tho various periods which might bo 
asiigned to theso oonquesls. Tho final battles, too, would then likewise 
not be so much tlio combats between two rival families, as tho end of a 
great national struggle, in which tlio futo of tho princi[«al peoples of 
India was concerned. 

Wo cannot, of courso, hero follow in detail the results of this most 
ingenious method, by which Professor Lassen endeavours to reconcilo 
discrepancies in tho narrative of the great epos, and to transform tho 
improbablo stories recorded in it into plausible and real events. It may 
be inferred, however, crou from this mesgro statement, that thoro arc 
very few facts indeed which, as related by tho epos, ho would accept as 
real. For, according to bis reasoning, tho legendary element would 
have so strongly and so constantly vitiated tbo historical basis of the 
story, that without a special process of interpretation this basis could 
never be reached. 

Mr. Wheeler is also inclined to view the history of tho Pdudavos as 
embodying events belonging to different epochs of the ancient history 
or India. 

“ If tho Pnmlavas," ho says Ip. 104) " may bo accepted os tlio repre¬ 
sentatives of tbo Aryan nice, it would appear from tho story that they 
had advanced far away to tho eastward of the Aryan outpoet at Hilsti- 
nupur, and hud almost reached the centre of the lond of tho aborigines. 
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Thin direction nos undoubtedly tho very one which was eventually 
token by tho Aryan invaders; that is. they pushed their way from the 
Puujab towards the south-east, along tho fertile valleys of tho Gauge* 
and Jumna, until they arrived at tho junction of the two rivers at 
Allahabad. Probably, as already indicated, this migration occupied a 
vast period of unrecorded time, and tho Aryans may uot have rraclicd 
Allahabad until ages after the ICauravas and Pundavas had fought their 
famous baltlo for tho little R«j at Huslinapur. But when the story of 
tho war of the Mahibh&rata had been converted into a national 
tradition, it seem* not unlikely that tho legends of tho later wars waged 
by tho Aryans ogainst tho aborigines, during their progress towards tho 
south-east, would be tacked on to the original narrative. This process 
appears to bavo been carried out by tho compilers of tho Mahnbhurata. 
and although .... tho adventures of tho Puudavas in tho jungle, and 
their encounter* with Asuras and Rakshasas ore all palpable fictions, 
still they are valuable as traces which have boon loft in the minds of 
the people of the primitive wars of tho Aryans against tho aborigines." 

In spite, however, of the coincidence of these general views of Mr. 
Wheeler with those of Professor Lassen, tho former recognises in tho 
story of tho great epos far more solid historical ground than the latlor. 
Not only does ho accept tho tradition of tho fivo Piindava brothers as 
boing contemporaries; but he also accepts ns historical their polyandrio 
marriage with Draupadt, who thus to him is a real personage. And 
tho great war ho takes, whst it purports to be, for a contest between 
two rival families, ending iu tho destruction of tho one and tho victory 
of tho other; not for a national war, embodying in its events different 
epochs of ancient India. Mr. Wheeler’s process of separating fiction 
from truth is, therefore, wholly different from that of Professor Lassen. 
Whilo the latter accopts the grand dimensions which tho epos assigns 
to tiro oTonts narrated iu it. ond adapts its principal personages to there 
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dimensions, in riling men beyond -hat they would be os simple 
individuals, Mr. Wheeler, on the contrary, accepts the leading person¬ 
ages as real, and lessens the dimensions so as to fit the reality of theso 
characters. Thus, while Professor Lesson lays stress on the names of 
the peoples which arc recorded as hiring boon amyed against each 
other in tho eighteen days* battle, and endeavours to show that the 
battle-field could not hare been merely the limited plain of Kuru- 
kshetra, but roust havo extended over an area which had for «ta 
boundaries in tho west tho Indus, in the east the Ganges, in the north 
tho Himalaya, and in the south tho sea-to Mr. Wheeler’s mind all 
these innumerable armies are merely exaggerations, and all that >s told 
of their deeds is past credibility. According to him. no such war in 
all probability took place. 

-Tho contest."he says (p. 302). “did not depend upon the engage- 
menu of armies, but upon tho combats of indi.id.ml warriors; and 
indeed, so much stress is laid upon these single combats, that the 
innumerable hoots. which are mid to have been led upon the field, 
dwindle down into more companies of friend* and retainers. Again, it 
will bo seen that whilst tho Brabmanicol compilers love to dwell upon 
combats will, magical darts and arrows, which could only have boon 
carried on when the enemy was at a certain distance; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warrior, on either side came to 
close quarters. Then they fought each other with clubs, knives, and 
clenched fists; and cut. and hocked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror threw down his adversary and severed his 
head from his body, and carried away the bleeding trophy in savage 
triumph." 

From the samo point of view. Mr. Wheeler disenchants u» in regard 
to the extent of the royal power ascribed to tho Kauravas and Pandoras. 
While their kingdoms ore described ns extending over a vast country, ho 
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reduces the Rig of Ilustinapur to q certain area of cultivated lands and 
pastures, which furnished sulwistcnco for a band of Arjan settlers: and 
the Pnnd&vu founding a glorious kingdom at Kh&ndcvapnutba and 
conquering the earth, would mean, according to him, their proceeding 
from tho banks of tho Ganges to those of the Jutnnu; thus clearing 
tho jungle, founding n new RAj, and establishing a supremacy otct every 
bordering enemy. In perfect consistency with his line of argumenta¬ 
tion, Mr. Wheeler therefore also discards as historical thoso traditional 
connexions between llic Pundava family and other princes which would 
seem to be opposed by geographical difficulties; or he assigns to those 
princes localities different from those which tho epos would allow them 
to oocupy. Ho disbelieves, for instance, tho tradition which marries 
kiug Vichitraviryn, tlio sou of Snntanu, to two daughter* of tho king of 
Kist or Deuares; for this tradition allows Bhishma to drive to Benares 
in his chariot and back again with these young damsels; but as 
Benaros, ho says, is fivo hundred miles from Hastinapur, as tho crow 
Dies, tho whole story is improbable and tho result of a later manipu¬ 
lation. Or sinco Panehala, if identified with Knnouj, as it generally is, 
would bo at least two hundred miles from Hastinapur, Mr. Wheeler 
concludes that the country of that name governed by Drupada—agaiust 
whom Drona and the Pandavas waged war—cannot have been Kanouj. 
but probably was " a little territory in the more immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Hastinapur" (p. 07). Agnin, the frequent and easy intercourse 
between Krishna and the Pandavas, as described in the Moholharata, 
becomes, for a similar reason, also a matter of doubt. 

"At the time,” Mr. Wheeler argues (p. 459). "when Krishna is said 
to have first come into contact with tbo Pandavas, he and his tribe had 
already migrated to Dvuraku. on tho western coast of tho peninsula of 
Guzcrat. which is at least sovon hundred miles from Uiistinapur, as the 
crow flies. Accordingly, it seems impossible that 6uch relations as 
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those said lo hate subsisted between Krishna and the P&ndavas could 
really have existed; and this suspicion is confirmed by tho mythical 
character of every event which apparently connects the Yddava 
chioftains of Dvaraka with the royal house of Hustinapur." 

It is with regrot that we must here arrest our desire to afford more 
illustrations of tbo critical method which Mr. Wheeler pursues in 
scanning tho leading story of the Muhabluiruta; for the moro 
consistently ho applies it to every event of special oonsoquonco as 
narrated in the epos, and the moro attractive the manner in which bo 
puta forward his arguments, the less are we able, within these limits, to 
do justice to his criticisms; but, however valuable they arc, and how¬ 
ever much wc ogreo with many conclusions ot which he has arrived, no 
nevertheless bolioro that tho time is os yet distant when a fiual verdict 
can be pronounced on what is really historical in tho great epos, or when 
it will even ho safe to decide on tho critical method by which such a 
verdict is to be obtained. 

Wo would, for iiatance, bo os little inclined to submit the events of 
tbo great war to Mr. Wheeler's geographical test, ns to look with 
Professor Lassen upon Draupadi as a mere allegorical expression of the 
link which connected tho Pdtidaras with king Dmpada. It is quito 
true that, considering tlio political and social condition of ancient 
India, visits at a distance could not bo paid, nor armies transferred, or 
expeditions mode, without much loss of time. When in the epos, 
therefore, the most distant places are reached as it were instantaneously, 
such occurrences might bo declared impossible. But that which is 
rosily impossible in tho account of them is merely the disregard of 
time, not the fact itself. Timo, however, as will bo conceded by every¬ 
one familiar with Sanskrit literature, is a category apparently foreign to 
the ancient Hindu mind. In Sanskrit poetry, therefore, a test of timo 
ceaws to l»c a tost. Hindu epic poetry is, for this very reason, not 
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amcnablo to tho Aristotelian canon of epic poetry, bccaoso tho Hindu 
mind, uulike the European, did not obey tho law* of time. An episode 
of twenty thousand verses, as that of BhUhma's instructing Yudliishlhira 
when lying on his bed of arrows, would in European literature be an 
impossibility, not on BSthetical ground, alone, but because no European 
mind could rcalizo the possibility of a narrativo being stayed for such 
an amount of time as tho delivery of so many incidental versos would 
oocupy. In Ilindu epic poetry, however, such an interruption i* 
regarded as none; it is received as the legitimato fate of a narrative, 
and no Hindu critic ever objected to it ns antagonistic to probabilities 
based on considerations of time. So little, indood, has any native critic 
over objoctod to tho massing up of all tho other episodical matter of tbo 
great epos, though it entirely destroys that UDity which we would 
require in it, nud a dotnnnd for which is based ou a duo conformance to 
tho law of time. Such, however, being tbo characteristic feature of the 
Hindu mind, as shown by it* national poetry, it would follow that no 
credence whatever can attach to any statement in regard to time 
recorded in it, unless supported by interior or collateral evidence. We 
should on this ground, therefore, see no objeetiou to the theory of 
Professor Lassen, which assumes that various periods of ancient Hindu 
lifo are in the history of tho Pandavas blended into one, did not the 
tradition of their polyandric marriago with Draupadi, as wo hold, throw 
a considerable doubt on it; for this marriage, which implios the coeval* 
ness of tho Pandavas, wo believe to be a historical reality, and one 
which might also bocomo a guide in the search for a critical standard 
to test other facta related in tbo Mobabbilrata; but as such a standard 
may afford some light, however dim. in the dark chronology of the 
ancient epos, we will briefly explain what we understand by it. 

We luke it for granted that tho Malmbhirata u a traditional record 
of an early period of Hindu history, compiled, however, by eminent 
Vol. II. e 
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mon of tbo Bnhmonical costo, and modelled by them to suit a special 
purpose of their own. that of impoaing their own law on the Kshat- 
triya, or military caste. The fabric of the great epos was not built up 
at once. Different times supplied different materials for it, and with 
the importance of tho object the greatness of the task increased. These 
material*, as Professor Lassen himself has in several instances shown, 
eometimre underwent tho treatment of various editors; but the chief 
object of all these editors, arrangers, and modcllere, always remained 
tlio same—to demonstrate the necessity and sanctity of tho Brahmnnical 
law. In dealing, then, with the traditional lore of tho military eaato, 
the Br&hmanas would have to meet three categories of facts. One 
category would comprise those facts which were more or less in accord¬ 
ance with the religious and political system to be established or consoli¬ 
dated by them; another would comprise facts, if not in harmony 
with, yet not antagonistic to it; a third category, however, would bo 
absolutely opposed to it. sinco not all the ancestors of the Kshettriyas. 
who had to be represented as belonging to the common stock, were of 
Aryan origin, or professed the orthodox faith. The most, of course, would 
be made of tbo Brehmooical compilers of tbo first of these categories of 
facts; it would naturally become tho bows on which they would proceed. 
Tho second category might appear inconvenient, but it could bo tolerated 
by them; or sinco. in tho work of different ages and different minds, 
even inattention is not impossible, wo could imagine that it might escape 
a close scrutiny. But the third category could admit of no compromise; 
it had to bo suppressed or to lo explained away. And wo should con¬ 
clude that if parts of this category iron explained uway. this was merely 
done because they could not be suppressed, a. being too deeply rooted 
in tradition, and consequently, a* having die strongest presumption in 
favour of their authenticity. Now. of oil traditions related in the 
Mah&lhdrata. there is, on the face of them, nono more opposed to tho 
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spirit of the Brahmanical religion than this five-maled ” mairiago of 
Draupudl. Pol.vi.ndrj, it is unMcttsarj to say, never found any place 
in the Brahmanical code, or in tbo habits of the Hindus, os wo know 
them from their literature; and if, in *[010 of its thorough offenrirenaa, 
it nevertheless was imputed to the very beroe* of the ancient epos, there 
aceme to huvo been no alternative but to admit it as ft real piece of 
history. Professor Lassen, as we have bocu, assumes that this tradition 
involves an allegory. But cither polyandry cabled as an institution 
vhen this allegory was roado— in that cose there is no grouud for 
considering a polyandric marriage as an improbable event in tins histoiy 
of tho PAudavas themselves-or it as littlo existed iu their time os in 
Uio later histoiy of India. In that case, however, it would hare 
offended tho national sentiment, and no allegory of this kind could 
have entered a poet's mind, or obtaiued currency. Tho Brahmanical 
compilers not being able to suppress this fact, endeavoured therefore to 
explain it away; but tho very rnanuer in which they strove to mnkc it 
acceptable, shows the difficulty they experienced, and the stubbornness 
of tho fact. When Drupada is apprised by Yudbislithira that bo and 
bis four brothers havo resolved to make his daughter their common 
wife, he is represented by tho Urabmanicnl compiler as shocked at tho 
idea of widi a proposal, and says to him, " It is lawful for one man to 
take unto him many wives, but it is unheard of tliat many men should 
become the husbands of one wife. You who know the law, and ore 
pure, must not commit an unlawful act, which is contrary to usage and 
0*0 Vedas. How can you conceive such a thought?" Whcu Yudhishthira 
replies, "Tho law. O king, is subtle; we do not know it* way. We 
follow the path xrhich luu tern f rodJtH by our aticalort in IWtmlon.’ 
But tho king not bciug satisfied with this answer, Yudhishthira pleads 
precedents' Iu au old tradition it is recorded that Jatili, of the 
family of Gotatna, that most excellent of moral women, dwelt with 
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seven saints; nnd that Vnikehl. the daughter of n Muni, cohabited 
with ton brothers, all of them called Prachctns, whose souls bad been 
purified by penance.'' Then Vy&sa interferes; and in order to explain 
to the king tbo lawfulness of polyandry, relates a legend, which consists 
of two parts. From its first part, however, we merely learn that the 
gods, at a sacrifice celebrated by them, expressed to Brahroi their fear 
at seeing mankind multiplying excessively, and not dying; when Brahmi 
assures them that Death, being much engaged just now, would soon 
roeumo his office, and put an cud to men. In the second portion of 
this legend. Vyttt shows that the five Tundavna are incantations of 
Jndra, that Draupad! iB an incarnation of Vishnu's consort, Lakilimi, 
and consequently, that though apparently married to 11 to men, ahe 
would in reality become the wife of one husband only. 

The lost of thoso explanations is a Brahmanical one; that which 
ono would expect to receive from a Hindu priest. Tho third may be 
thought suggestive, but tho first two ore full of significance. The story 
of the god of death being busy sacrificing, and therefore neglectful of 
his duties, and of Brahmas consoling Uieother gods in their perplexity, 
is so loosely ticked on to tho legend of tho incarnation of Indra and 
Lelshmi, that os a justification of polyandry it would seem meaning¬ 
less. But tho fear of an excessive increase of mankind, as expressed 
by the gods, is suggestive, perhaps, of the real causo of polyandry. Tho 
two arguments, however, brought forward by Yudhishthirn, con leave no 
doubt that polyandry was an institution in India, though in pre-Brah- 
manical times, and that instances of it were still in tho memory of 
men. 

But if this marriage of Draupadi is a real event, it throws at once 
tho life of tho Pandavas into such a romoto period of Hindu antiquity 
as to leavo behind not only Manu, the oldest representative of Hindu 
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law,-but oven those Vedic writings of Asvaloyoua find other*, on which 
the ancient law of India is based. 

It romains to be seen, however, whether there are not other fact* 
recorded in tho history of the war which likewise are at variance with 
this law. but were not, or could not, be suppressed by tho compilers 
of tho MahdbbaraU. For if there are, they would etill more strongly 
corroborate the conclusion wo horo drawn, and indicate a standard 
by which to test the age and tho historical reliability of the rocord 
iteolf. 

We will point to a fow such facta whicn would scorn to belong to this 
category. 

The institution of caste, as Mr. Muir, iu his excellent work, bus 
proved, did not exist at the earliest Ycdic period. It was fully estab¬ 
lished, however, and circumscribed with stringent rules at tho timo 
when tho codo of Manu was composed. At the Vedio period a warrior, 
liko Viavimitm, for instance, could aspiro to the occupation of a Brih- 
maua, and a Bruhmana, liko Vasishtha, or tbo son of Jamadagni. could 
bo engaged in military pursuits. At the time of Manu such a confusion 
of occupations, as an orthodox Hindu would say, was no longer allowed; 
it recurs only at tho latest period of Hinduism. Yet in tho history of the 
great war wo find tho Brnhmana Drona not only a* tho military instructor 
of the Kaurovas and P&ndavns. but actively engaged in a war against 
Drupado; wo find him, too, as king over half the kingdom of Panchdls. 
and finally, as ono of tho commanders-in-chief of tho Kauravas- Nor 
do tho compilers of the Mahdbharata even try to explain this anomaly; 
for when in the third book of the epos it is said tbat Drona aud sorao 
others joined Duryodbana ••because their mind was possessed by the 
demons." such a remark might scorn to imply that Drona. having 
become impious, would also bo capable of violating the rules of his 
casto; but even if it did, it could, at the utmost, only refer to the part 
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he took in iho hostilities of the Kaurovas agaiust the Puodavas; it 
would not palliate the facts of his previous history, ns told in the first 
look of the Mahabbiraia, where he is described as a BriJunano. The 
case of his son. Asvatthanurn, is even worse: he is not only an active 
combaunt in tbo great war. hut it is he who conceives and carries out 
the terrible revengo which ends in tlio treacherous slaughter at midnight 
of the Pandava foices. In Uio tenth l>ook, which describee the wicked 
proceedings of this Brahmans, ho is made to descant on the duties of 
Uio coatee, which bo then describes in perfect conformity with the law 
of Mura, and to express a regret that his “ ill-luck " caused him to 
follow the pursuits of a Kahattriya. But the only attempt at an excuse 
for his conduct which the compilers put into bia mouth, is contained in 
the words, » As I have now at will taken upon myeclf the duties of a 
soldier, I shall enter upon tho path of a king, and Uiat of my high- 
minded father." 

Another fact which, after Uio establishment of caste, must have been 
highly objectionable, but could not bo eliminated from tho epos, it tho 
disguise of tho Piudavns. “ False boasting of a higher caste,” is an 
offence which Manu considers so gravo that he ranks it together with 
the killing of a Brahmana; and thoro could certainly bo no greater 
danger to the preservation of caste than Uie possiblo success of falso 
pretenders. Wo have seen, however, that tho chief personages of tho 
groat epos, the Pundavas, though Kshattriyas, assumo the character of 
Brihmants, and even retain it at Uio tournament of Drupada: that 
Yudhishthira, too, resorts to the same " false boosting of n higher cos to" 
a second timo when ho offers bis services to King Virdta. Hod it 
been possible to suppress such a dangerous precedent, there is lilUo 
doubt that the Brahmanical arrangers of tho national tradition would 
not have hold up their military heroes as sncccstful violators of tho law 
which they wore bent on inculcaung to tho Kshattriyas- 
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Wo will allude to anotbor elan of passages in Uic MahAbhftrata, 
which, pcrhape, still more forcibly prove tlial tire events to which they 
relate must have been historical, and anterior to the classical state of 
Hindu society. Wo mean those events which bear on the low of 
marriage and inheritance. There are portions of the great epos where 
the statements made in regard to these important lawa aro in perfect 
harmony with the ruling of Mann or later lawgivers; but there are 
othor passages, too, whore tbo discrepancy between their contents and 
the law books is palpable. Nor is it possible to assume that the 
occurrences mentioned in those passages are innovations on Menu and 
tho lawgivers: the contrary is tho case. It is Menu who criticises 
them, mid njocts tlioir authoritatfvenew. A few instauccs will indicato 
tho direction in which tho reader of the epoe might traco tho facta of 
which wo speak. 

In the brief outline given abovo of the contents of the epcs. mention 
has been already made of the circumstance, tliat king Vicbilravlrya 
died childless, and to provido for tho salvation of his soul his bolf- 
brothor, Vyisa, begot for him two sons by his two widows, and at the 
time, believed that he was begetting for him oven a third son when ho 
approached the slave girl, who personated Ambikii. Now, in regard to 
this practico to raise children for a deceased rclativo who died childless, 
Manu expresses himsolf in these terms: 

■■ On failure of issuo by the husband tho desired offspring may bo 
procreated either by his brother or souio other near relativo, called 
Sapiudo, on the wife who had been duly authorised. Anointed with 
clarified butter, silent, in tlis night, lot the (kinsman thus) authorized 
beget one son on the widow, but a second by no means. Souio who 
understand this (law), and bold that the object of their authorisation 
might remain unaccomplished, are of opinion that it might bo lawful 
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to beget a second offspring on women. ... By twioe bom 
mon (it.. Bnlhmanas, Kahattriyas, and Vaisyas) no widow mu»t bo 
authorized (to coooeive) by any other (than her own lord); for they 
oho authorize l»cr (to oonceive) by any other violato tho primeval law. 
(Such) an authority (given to hor) is nowhero raontioned in tho nuptial 
hymna of tho Veda, nor is tho remarriage of a widow named in tho laws 
concerning marriage. Tho practice, 1U only for cattlo. is reprehended 
by the learned twioe-bom mon. Amongst mon it is mentioned while 
Vena had sovereign power; (but this king) of yoro possessing the whole 
earth, and thoreforo (not on account of bis pioty) called tho best of royal 
saints, gave rise to a ooufusion of castes, bis intellect having been im¬ 
paired through lust" 

Thug Mann admits that tho practice in question existed; he con¬ 
demns it, however, ns strongly as possible, in tho caso of tiro first three 
castes, allowing, though not recommending it, ns might be inferred 
from his words—and has been inferred by the commentators—in tho 
case of the fourth or sorvilo cnstc. But even in regord to this caste he 
laye down the law that the authorized kinsmen should by no mcaiis 
p recreate more than one son, though he states that lawgivers anterior 
to him thought tho procreation of a second son was lawful. Both tlvcee 
stipulations must have been unknown to Vyiisa in the narrative to 
which wo referred; for Vichilravirya was a Kshattriya, and Vy&sa— 
himself n lirnhmana, though of a doubtful origin—procreated not only 
more tlinn one cliild for tho benefit of his relative, but, so far as his 
own belief went, three. And Pdndu, too. when lamenting his child- 
letsuess, ssjs to Pritbfi: "In distress men desire a son from their 
oldest brother-in-law." It is certainly curious that Monu, in illustrating 
the historical occurrence of this practice, should allude to a lustful 
King Venn, and paM over in silenco tho example of Vynsa. But whilst 
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on the one hand it is intelligible that Mnnu eould not associate the 
name of tho holy compiler of the Vedas with a practice “ fit only for 
cattle,” it would seem incrediblo that Vy&sa could have been guilty of 
it had there existed in his time a codo of law invested, like that of 
Manu, with undisputed authority, and strongly condemning it. 

A comparison between the marriage law as mentioned by Manu, 
and alluded to in sow* passage* of the Mahfibhirata, leads to an 
analogous inference. Regarding tho manner in which a husband is 
chosen Manu aays 

" To an excellent and handsome suitor of tho wmo let every man 
give his daughter in marriage according to law. . . . Thrco years 
lot a damsel wait, though site bo marriageable, but after that term let 
her choose for licrsclf a husband of equal rank. If not being givon in 
marriage she obtain a husband, neither she nor tba husband whom she 
obtains commits any offence.” 

Hence Menu limits tho right of a girl to chooso herself a husband to 
the condition that her father did not givo hor away in marriage at the 
proper timo. In thoso portious of the Muhibhiraia, however, to which 
we allude, n girl often chooses her husband before her father gives her 
away, and whilo she thus has a perfect freedom of choice, the right of 
the father is merely that of assent. This mode of a girl’s chasing her 
husband was called the Smyrna Bara, or “self-choice." Wo sco it 
observed in tho marriage of Pandu with Pritlii, of Yudhishthira with 
Dovika, of Sahndeva with Vijayfi, of Sini with Dorakl, Kola with 
Damajanli. Ac.; and we have a full description of it when Draupadi 
chose Aijnna. This greater freedom of women is consonant with tho 
position which, to judge from some Vcdio hymns, they must bare held 
in socioty during the Vedic timo, but it b foreign to the period of 
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Manu. In tho narrativo of Draupadi’s '• self-choice ” we ore ««n 
distinctly told that this mode of electing a husband was a peculiar 
privilege of tho Kahattriya caste, to which a Briihmana had no claim. 
But no such privilege is mentioned in the code of Monu. who in regard 
to the subject of marriage gives tho following roles 

Now learn compendiously the eight modes of marriage (for tho 
acquisition) of wives by tho -four castes (eome of which modes nro 
productive of) good and some of evil in this world and the next, They 
are the modes called Brahma, Dai™, Arshu. Prtfdpotyo, Jtun, 

Odndhana, Raki/uua, and the eighth and worst, tho Pauacha -Let 

mankind know that tho six first in direct order are valid in the case of 
a Bnlbmana: tho four last in that of n warrior: and the aame (four) 
except the Rdkshasa mode in the cases of a moo of the third 
and fourth castes. The wise consider tho four first forms as most 
approved in the cose of a Briihmana, and only tho Rdkshasa mode in 
that of a Kahattriya, and the Asura in that of a man of tho third aud 
fourth castes. But among these, three of the five last, viz., the 
Prajapatya, Gandharva, aud Rdkshasa, are held legal, and two illegal; 
the Poisdchn and Asura marriages must never bo contracted by any 
caste. Whether separate or mixed, tho before-mentioned GAndharva 
and Rdksltata modes nro declared legal for a man of the military caste. 
Tie mode of marriage is culled Brahma (1) when, haring voluntarily 
invited a man versed in tho Vedas, and of good character, a daughter is 
given away to him, after clothing loth of them, and honouring thorn 
with ornaments, Ac. Tho mode called Daita (2) ia the giving away of 
a daughter, after having decked her with ornaments, to the priest 
officiating at a properly conducted sacrifice. When, after receiving 
from the bridegroom one pair of kine (a lull and a cow), or two paint, 
for religious purples a daughter is given away in duo form, that modo 
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of marriage is called Anha (3). It is called Pr&jApotya (4) "Hen a 
daughter is given away with duo honour after having uttered this 
injunction : • May both of you perform your duly.* men the bride- 
groom, having given as much wealth os he can afford to the damsel and 
her kinsmen, tokos her according to his own pleasure, that mode is 
called Aaurn (6). Tho reciprocal connexion of n damsel and her lover, 
from mutual desire, is called thoOilndAanvj mode (0); it proceeds from 
sensual desire, and is intended for amorous embraces. Tbc seizure of 
a maiden by force from her home, aftor slaying or wounding her kins¬ 
men, and breaking into their houses, while she weepa and calls for 
assistance, is tho mode called ItaMaia (7). When tho lover secretly 
embraces tho darned while she sleeps or is intoxicated, or disordered in 
her mind, such a modo—the eighth—is called Paitacha (8); it is the 
most wicked and tho basest." 

No •' self-choice" mode, ns we see, occure in this detailed description 
by Manu of the eight marriage modes, six of which he doclnres legal. 
But Svayamvara is not only mentioned in the description of Draupadi’s 
marriage, as a privilege of the Kshattriyns, it is asserted also by the 
patriarch Bhlshma to be tho beat of all modes of marriage for a man 
of his caste, besides a still hotter ono. that of forcibly carrying off a 
bride. Tho occasion on which Bbiahinn makes mention of the marriage 
notions of his time is that of his choosing in tho last-mentioned fashion 
as intended wives for bis brother Vichitravlrya, the beautiful daughters 
of a king of Benares ; and since his word* ore remarkable, inasmuch as 
they afford tho means of comparing these notions with those expressed 
in the code of Menu, wo will quote tho passage in which they occur. 
It runs BS follows 

««When Bldshma, the best of combatants, had put tho damsels on 
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his chariot. h« said, with a voice like thunder, to the assembled kings: 
(1) Giving sway a damsel to men of distinguished qualities ^ 
having invited them, and after having decked her with ornaments, and 
given her os mud. property as possible, is one mode of mamogo men¬ 
tioned by tbo wise, (a) Somo givo n damsel away for a p«r of kino. 
(3) Other, again acquire her for a named amount of wealth: (4) some 
by force, and (5) others having made her consent; (6) some again 
nppmach a damsel when she is disordered in her mind: (7) others 
marry her of their own accord; (8) and some marry wives in doing 
honour to the Arsha mode. This you should know is the eighth mode 
chosen by the wise. But men of the military caste exalt and practice 
the ■ self-choice ’ mode, and those who declare the law call the choicest 
of all wives the wife who has been carried off by force.' 

It may be ccix-eded-os Nilakantha, tho only commentator who 
appends any remarks to these words, suggests-that Bhishuia's first 
mode is Manus Bnihraa mode.his second that which Maim first calls 
Amha. hi. third Manus Asuru mode, his fourth that which in Mauu is 
the Rhkthasa, his fifth the Gaudham, and his sixth the Pais&cha mode. 
But when tho same commentator identifies BhUlima's soreuth rnodo 
with Manus PrAJapotja. and says that his eighth is Manus Daiva 
mode, his interpretation is plainly arbitrary, as thorn is nothing in 
Maim's explanation of these two modes to warrant an inference of this 
kind. We must, on the contrary, conclude that BhSal.ma alludes to 
two other modes unknown to Maim, just as he extols two special 
Ksbattriya kinds of nuptials, one of which is not mentioned by Monu 

■t *11_the Svayamvara— whereas tl>o other is merely declared by him 

to be a legal mode, but nothing elso. It is interesting, moreover, 
to notice that in the long instruction which Bhishma imparts to 
YuJUishthim when on his death-bed of arrows—in the thirteenth book 
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of the Mahdbhirata—he gives another account of the marriage law. 
There he does not enumerate M tlie modes of mairiage; but so far as 
it goes his account is in perfect harmony with tho statement of the old 
lawgiver, and to a certain extent delivored in the rerj words of Manu 
himself. But the thirteenth book, there is sufficieut evidence to prove, 
does not belong to the oldest portions of the great epos; it is a later 
addition to it. and was modelled on the received and standard low. A 
discrepancy of a similar character is that botween tho low of inheri¬ 
tance as statod in some portion of the groat epos snd the code of Manu, 
and later codes of low. In speaking of the twelve descriptions of sons 
which a man may hate, Manu says 

•• Of tho twelve sons of men whom Manu the son of Brahma has 
named six arc kinsmeu and hoirs, six not heirs, bul kinsmen. The son 
bogottcu hy a man (in lawful wedlock), tho sen of his wife (by a kins¬ 
man authorised to procreate a son for her husband), ono given to him 
(by his parents), one adopted, ono of concealed birth, ouo abandoned 
(by his natural parents), are the six kinsmoa and heire. Tho son of a 
damsel (who is unmsrried). tho son of a pregnant bride, a son bought, 
a son by a twico-msrricd woman (or by a woman botrothed to one man 
and given in marriage to another), ono who ofTors himsolf up as a son. 
and a son by a woman of tho senilo caste—are the six kinsmen, but not 
heirs." 

Pindu. however, gives to his wife Prithi tho following account of 
theso different kindB of sons;— 

•' In tho code of law six sons are mentioned who ore kinsmen and 
heire. and (after these) six sons who are neither kinsmen, nor heirs —the 
son begotten by a man himBclf, the son of his wifo (by a kinsman 
authorised to procreate a child for her husband), the son bought (accord- 
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ing to oh vorekm ; according to another, the eon begotten for money), 
the eon by n twice-married woiuau (or by a woman betrothed to ono and 
giTen in marringe to another), the eon of a domed (who is unmarried), 
awl the son of au adulterous woman, the son given (by his parents), the 
eon bartered away, the son adopted, one who offers himself up as a son, 
the son of a pregnant bride, tho son of a relative, and the sou by a 
woman of tho servile caste.” 

Enough has been adduced to indicate that there are portions in the 
Mahdbhnrata—and we may add that they occupy a considerable part of 
it—in which a state of Hindu society is pictured that is anterior to the 
redo of Monu; and an investigation of those portions would show that 
this society differs from the society mirrored by this ancient code not 
only in regard to positive laws, but also in customs and morality. 
Whether the account of that state of society, too, os we possess it in the 
actual Mab&lharata, is anterior to Mann is another problem, and one 
perhaps more difficult to solve. Yet, after the observations made before, 
we would venture to say that such a solution is not impossible. Whore 
the Brahmanical arrangers of tho great epos endeavour to palliate or 
to explain away obnoxious facts or doctriues which they could not 
suppress, it is probable that their account of thee facts or doctrines 
belongs to a later of tho sororal recensions, which, ns Professor Lassen 
has proved, the epos had to undergo. But whore such facts are related, 
without any attempt at harmonizing them with the object tho compilers 
bail in view, there is a strong presumption that they have been preserved 
in the oldest recension of the ejw»,joiid tlint this recension was likewiso 
anterior to the standard codes of law. Later recensions may have, and 
in so mo ease* unquestionably liave, obscured the’ antiquity of this oldest 
recension by mixing up with it legends and other matter foreign to it— 
auch legends, for instance, as relate to Siva, whom, like the (jod. not 
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the hero, Kri*hn*. wo consider as an intruder into the oldest portions 
of tbo MahAbhirata. But in many c*><* it is easy cron noiv to distin- 
guish tliceo interpolation* from tho original story into which they were 
forced. Wo cannot agree, therefore, with Mr. Wheeler when lio is 
inclined to assign, even to those oldest portion* of the Mah&bh&rata, a 
period at which Buddhism had already made its oppearanco in India; 
no on the contrary fully concur with Professor Lessen, nho considers 
Buddhism posterior to them. That there are portions of tlio epos 
which are post-Buddhistic cannot bo matter of doubt, but cron these 
we sec no reason to ascribe to a date subsequent to the riso of Chris¬ 
tianity. Some years ago an opiniou of this kind was volunteered on 
the ground that thcro was a similarity between some legend* relating 
to Krishna, and some connected with tho life of Christ. But opart 
from tho circumstance that it woald bo Ixgging the question to con¬ 
sider those Hindu legends as lot-rowed from tho legends of the Biblo; 
coincidences of this nature arc so frequent in history that an attempt at 
basing on them inferences of a chronological bearing seems almost 
ludicrous. It is probably a similarity between certain scones described 
in tho poems of Homer and tho Muhabharata which gave rise to tho 
rumour, told by Dio Chrysoatomm, that the Hindus had translated and 
song the poetry of Homer; but it would be just as critical to base 
chronological conclusions on this rumour and on that similarity, as it 
would be to boso them on the faint resemblance which the mythological 
history of Krishna bears to some Christian legends. 

Before, however, Sanskrit philology has established with as much 
probability o« its critical means will permit nt least tlio relative 
chronological position of tho immense material which constitutes tho 
actual Mahabhiimta, it must remain hazardous to decide which portion 
of it has preserved intact tho historical loro of Hindu antiquity, and 
which has not; but legends and myths, customs and laws, religious 
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doctrines and philosophical speculations-in short, tbs vast episodical 
vegetation which has overgrotvn the stent of tho great epos—they 
likowise, and as much as the main story of tlioepo* itself, are concerned 
in this critical labour; for they have. too. their problems and their 
history. Wo therefore sincerely wish that the learned ««*• which 
called forth these curwry remarks may speed on this labour, and lead 
it to a satisfactory result. 



ON THE DEFICIENCIES IN THE PRESENT ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION OF HINDU LAW. 


The attention of tho East India Association having lately been drawn 
by Mr. W. Taylor to some urgent want* in tho administration of justice, 
in so far as Indian litigants in gonoral are concerned, it may not be 
inexpedient to bring under your notice the difficulties which beset the 
course of justico in reference to a particular clan of cares which it did 
not enter into the scope of Mr. Taylor's ablo paper to deal with, viz. of 
those cases which are governed by Hindu law. 

This law, I need not explain, concerns two topics of litigation}only 
—that of inheritance and tliut of adoption—topics intimately connected 
with Hindu religious belief, and therefore allowed to remain free from 
the touch of foreign legislation. 

Tho Hindu law, it is likewise unnecessary for mo to add. is laid 
down in tho ancient and raediroval works of the Hindus, all of which 
are written in Sanskrit. It is contained in the codo of Manu, in that 
of Ysj naval kya, in tho codes of numerous legislators, which are inter¬ 
mediate between, or posterior to, both theso groat authorities, and in a 
number of subsequent, but very important commentaries and digests, 
which have developed the ancient law, and ultimately, because latest in 
time, have become first in authority.* Amongst those, one of the most 

• See ' Yljnaralkys-DhanniiiMrs.' I, 4, 5; IT. T. Colcbrooke’s Prrfsco to 
•TwoTrretiM* on tho Hindu law of Inheritances' A. F.Stonier, • Zur Iitmtoi 
dcr Iuditrbcn GcacU tocher,’ in A, Weber's * IndUche Sludicn,' vol. i., pp. 232 K j 
Blandish OroTo Grady, 'A Treatise on tl* Hindoo Law of Inheritance,' pp. lix.— 
lxxiv. 
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important in all mutton relating to tho law of inheritance ia the 
Mitihhart. of Vijnin/i'vara. which, as Colcbrook© says, ia. with Uie 
exception of Bengal, •'received in all the schools of Hindu law, from 
Benare* to tho southern extremity of the peninsula of India, as the 
chief groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, and a* an authority 
from which they rarely dissent.”* The Mitikshari was expanded in 
subsequent digests, and, in consequence, the Vividachintirondi, the 
Ratnikara, and Vividachandra, become the first legal authorities, on 
matters of inheritance, in Mitbild (Tirhut); the Vlramitrodoya and 
tho work* of Kamaldkora became so at Benares; the Vyavahdrama- 
yflkba amongst tho Mabrattas, and tho Snsriitichandrikd and Vyavahara- 
MidhavSya at Madraa. 

In Bengal the paramount authority on tho law of inheritance is 
JlmfltavdJiftoa’s D&yabhdgo, which in several important respects differs 
from the ruling of the ilitdluhard; and in agreement with it are 
Raghunandana's Divatattva, S'rikrishna-TarkAlankfira's Ddyakrama- 
sangraha, besides various other works, which it is not necessary here to 
enumeratc.f 

Tho best authorities on the law of adoption are the Dattakamimansi, 
by Nanda Pandas; tho Dattakachandrikd, by Devanda Bhafta; and 
after them, tho Dittakanirfaya, Dattakatilaka, Dattakadorpafia, Datu- 
kakaumudi, Dattakadidhiti, and Dattakasiddhantamanjari. All these 
commentaries and digests derive their authority from, and profess to be 
based on, the codes of Jlanu and Yujnavolkya and the other lawgivers 
already alluded to. They do not admit that there is any real difference 
between tho laws laid down in the ancient work*; and wherevor any 
such differences seem to exist, they cither endeavour to reconcile them 
by the interpretations they put on their texts, or explain them away by 

• 'Two TMsttos,’ Pref.. p. i». 

t Gxnpuo tho worki mcnUonod ia tho note of the preceding p »**. 
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the assumption of accidental omissions which they supply. And it is 
in consequence of such interpretations or additions that different con¬ 
clusions haro obtained in the Mitakshard- and the Bongal schools, 
though both profess to derive their opinions from a correct and authori¬ 
tative understanding of the same ancient texts. 

That all these commentaries and digests, whonover it suits their 
line of argument, occasionally also refer to other non-lcgal worts of 
Sanskrit literature, such as the vcdic Gr'ihyasutras, tho Mahibhnrnta, 
Rim&yaria, tho Purities. and even tho grammar of Piriini, noed not 
surprise us, for thoir object is to convey tho impression that a har¬ 
monious spirit pervades tho whole antiquity of India, and that their 
ruling, therefore, is in accordance with all that is sacred to tho Hindu 
mind. 

Now. from tho facts I have been able to gather, it would appear that, 
with scarcely any exception, the English judges who arc entrusted with 
the administration of the Hindu law of inheritance and adoption, are 
not acquainted with tho Sanskrit language, and are unable therefore 
to found their decisions on a direct and immediate knowledge and 
examination of the original law sources just mentioned.• They rauat 
resort, thorefore, to second-hand information which they derive from 
translations, and tho assistance afforded thorn by tbo pleadings of 
counsel and otherwise. But as I am probably not very wrong in 
assuming that for the most part tho counsel, too. arc indebted for their 
knowledge of the Hindu law, not to tho original texts, but to transla¬ 
tions of them, thwe translations arc tho real basis on which the admi¬ 
nistration of the Hindu law at present rests, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary to give a brief accouut of them. 

•‘The law of Partition and Socererion, from the Vyavabiranim'aya,’ by A. 
C. Burnell. Mangalore, 1872. 1‘refurc. p. x. • DiyaJna'aa'loki/ by tlie auae. 
Ibid.. 1876, p. 6. 
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Of the codo of Uuu there oxists tho well-known complete translation 
of Sir W. Jones, first published in 1704, then in 1706, and reprinted 
by Haughton in 1835. It was translated into German by HiiUner in 
1707. A French translation of the original by Loiseleur Dealoug- 
ehamps, mainly agreeing with that of bis predecessor, appeared in 
1133." A complete translation in German of tho codo of Wjnavalky* 
was published by Professor Stonzlcr in 1849; and some portions of tho 
same code, translated into English by Dr. Rder and Mr. Montriou, 
appeared in 1859. 

The Mitukshard of Vijnanea'rani is a running commentary on each 
reran of Yujnaralkya’s Institutes. Tho latter c onsists of three ports. 
The first treats of SehAra, or established rulos of conduct, comprising 
such subjects as education and marriage, funeral riles. Ac. Tho second 

• About thirty y cirs mo, I beliere, there appeared at Calcutta a few put* of a 
DOW edition and trenaiotion of Mona, which »eem to bote remained aim oil 
unknown in Europe. Tl'.o quarto volume in question, when opeuod, contains On 
tbo Wft ride in one column tho text of llonu In Doraolgart, and in Bengal 
ehsrscters; and in another, a Bengali translation of the corresponding *a-*ee, a 
frw notes io Brag*" being generally added to tho pego i on Ibo right side it con- 
tains in ono column Sir W. Jonca's trouslation, and parallel to it, in another 
ooluran, a now English translation, which may bo looked upon as a running 
criticism on tho former. For though it repeat, as much as it approves of Sir W. 
Jones's translation, in tho very words of tho latter, thil it apparently dono in 
«dev to moke its divergence froen it still more prominent; and this divergence is 
not inconsiderable, and icrj often marks a decided improvement on the rendering 
of Sir W. Joe*e. Foot-sobs in English, moreover, arc frequently added tojuaUfy 
tho diseropancica. Unfortunately—for there is no doubt that tho author of tho 
now translation was a very competent acbolor-in the two copies of it known to 
me. tho text breaks off at verso 40, and tl-o traniUtion at verso 33, of Book 8. 
white theao two copies do cot contain tho name of the author or a date; and 
•isos all my endeavour. to karn more about tho pragma of tho work hire bow 
unraoNsaful. I appraises* that no more of it, than tho portions I bavo aeeo, has 
appeared in print. Oho name of tho editor and translator, ae I learn from a friend, 
is lUaehund CbuckraVatt. 
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P* rt ‘reats of tyaraAdra. or the business of life, including amongst 
many other topics judicature and inheritance ; the third part treats of 
P’dyoi'chiua, and comprises penance, purification, transmigration. and 
kindred subjects. Of tho Vyavahlra part of tho MitAkshari eight 
chapters translated by W. H. Macnsghtcn first appeared in 1859; and 
that portion of it which strictly relates to inheritance, about tho four¬ 
teenth part of the whole work, exists in the well-known translation by 
Colebrooke, first published in 1810. and then edited in his Hindu law 
books by Mr. Whitley Stokes in 1865. Of the Vyavaharamajflkha. 
Harry Itorradailo published a [translation in 1857, which likewise re¬ 
appeared in Mr. Stokes’s Hindu law books in 1805. 

Tho ViTidacbintumani, translated into Euglish by Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore, was published in 1808; the VyavahAra-Madhariyo, by Mr. A. 
C. Burnell, in 18C8, and—through the medium of Tamul sources, ns I 
am informed—tho Smritichnndriki. by Mr. T. Kristnasawmy Iyer, in 
1807. Of Jtmfltavahana’s Duyabhaga we possess the translation of 
Colebrooke, first published in 1810, aud in his law books by Mr. 
Stokes in 1805; and of the DAyakrnniasangrohn—also edited in the 
snroo collodion by tho umo distinguished scholar—the translation of 
Wynch. first published in 1818 . 

Lastly, tho DatlakaiotinAnw and Dattnkochandrikd exist in a 
translation by Sutherland, first published in 1851, then in 1855, and 
also embodied iu Mr. Stokes’s Hindu law books. 

Besides these fow translations, nothing whatever worth mentioning, 
out of tho largo bulk of Hindu law literature, is accessible to the 
English judge, if unacquainted with Sanskrit, except a few disconnected 
verses of tho ancient lawgivers, put together, without any reference to 
tho context iu which they stand, in tho Digest of Hiudu law prepared 
by Jsgannitha under tho directions of Sir W. Jones.* 

• Colebrooko's opinion of this Digct ia contained la the following paiuga 
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The question, then, which I hare to raise U this: Do tltese trans- 
lstions—a cncro fraction, I need not any, of the large mass of Hindu 
lau literature—suffice both in quality and quantity for ensuring to 
litigants a proper and satisfactory administration of the Hindu law of 
inheritance and adoption ? 

Before giving roy opinion on this point, I will place myself in the 
petition of a judge who has no means of examining for hitnsolf the 
original text of a statute, and I should thou have to assume that the 
question asked must he answered by him in the affirmative. For on 
what grounds could ho decido that the translations enumerated above 
were insufficient in quantity, and how could ho undertake to say that 
any objection mooted against their reliability was valid or not? It 
would be a dangerous and, I hold, an arbitrary proceeding on his part 
were he to overrule, for instanoo, the translation of a passage by Tagoro 
or Burnell, merely because the translation of the eame passage by Cole- 
breoko did not agree with it, and because the authority of Colebrooko 
Mauds higher than that of the scholars differing from him. For how- 
erer high the authority of anyono, a doubt of this kind cannot bo finally 
settled by it; and a more consideration of tho immense progress made 


from his prefioc to the' Two Treatises,' Ac., p.iL 1 * In tho preface to «he Iran*. 
Utioa of the Digrit, I hinted an opinion unfavourable to tho arrangement of it, u 
it ha. been executed by tho native compiler. I have been confirmed in that 
opinion of tho compilation, lineo ita publication i ord indeed tho author'* method 
of dimming together the diacordant opinioni malulaiiwd by tho lawyer, of tho 
eorrral aehoola, without di.tingul.hing in an intelligible manner which of them U 
the recoiled dcctrino of each achool, but on tho contrary leaving it uncertain 
whether any of tho opinioni atated by him do actually prevail, or which doctrine 
muM now bo conMJored to be in force and whloh obeolete, render, hi. work of 
little utility to pereoni (forerun! with the law, and of .till le*a .oriico to three 
who are not rerrod in India* jurisprudence i especially to the StfUik reader, for 
whoro u*e, through the nxdiam of trenalation, tho work wu particularly 
intended” 
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by Snnnkrit studies since iho time when the great Colobrooke wrote, 
of tho Urge quontity of new materials that hare since come to light, of 
all the advantages in short, which, in consequence of tho very labours of 
Colebrooke. later workers in the same field must have over him, would 
naturally mako a judge hesitate in disposing of such doubts simply on 
tho ground of tradition and authority. 

Yet instances of such conflicting translations are by no means rare; 
nud where therefore for hia final opinion tbojudgo would have to rely 
on third parties, his position would at any rate not bo safe. 

To illustrate this uncertainly I will chocso at random a fow examples 
as they occur to me. 

The MitAkahara and the digests, as I liavo already observed, con¬ 
stantly support their statementa by quotations from Manu. Y4jnavalky*. 
and tho other lawgivers; but as every disputed case has not boon fore¬ 
seen by them, these very quotations somotimes become the principal 
basis on which the judgment in a particular case has to rest. 

In dealing with the rights of brothers, a verso of Y^jnavalkya is 
quoted by the Dayabhflga of Jimutavihana, which Colcbrooko translates 
ns follows 

••A half-brother, being again associated, may take tho succession; 
not a half-brother * though not rc-united: but one united [by blood, 
though not by coparcenary] may obtain the property ; and not [axefu- 
litely) the son of a different mother,"f 

In tho VivodachintfmaAi, Tagore translates this verso thus 

•• Re united step-brothers, but not brother, who live separated, shall 
take each other’s property. A uterine brother even then he ii upartiled, 
shall have the property. But a unrated stepbrother cannot get it-, 

• Tbs italic, in this and (bo following quotations us tauoded to facilitate a 
comparison of tho discrspsnclos. 

t XT-. 6,13. . X P. 308. 
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Again, in tho VyavahiraraayCikha wo find Borradaile translating thu 
verse:— 

“ One of a different womb, being again associated, may take the suc¬ 
cession ; not one of a different womb, if not re-united: but [a whole 
brother if] u-uniltd, obtains tho property; and not [awftmWy] the son 
of a different mother."* 

Hence, according to Colebrooke, a brother united by blood; accord¬ 
ing to Tagore, a uterino brother, etm uhn hi it uparated, may obtain 
tho property; whilo according to Borradaile a whole brother may obtain 
it, but only on tho condition of being r+mitid. Again. Colebrooke and 
Borradaile say that tl>o son of a different mother cannot get the suc- 
ccssioa cxdunuly. whilo Tagore says, that a step-brothor cannot get it, 
if iiparaud. 

Or. under tho heading of effects not liable to partition, the Mitdk- 
•bora cites a verse from Narnda. which Colebrooke translates:— 

" Ho who maintains the family of a brother studying science, shall 
toko, be he ever so ignorant, a share of the wealth gained by scienco. M f 

In the Vyavahirt-Midbavlya, Mr. Burnell reudera tho aamo 
Torso 

*' A member of a family though he be ignorant, who supports bis 
brother while learning science, shall get a share of the wealth acquired 
by that brother by learning.': 

And Tagore, in tbo VividaohintAmarti 

“Wealth, acquired by a learned man. whose family was supported, 
during Mi abunci from hor/ii to acquire learning, by a brother, shall bo 
shared with tho latter, even if he bo ignorant/'i 

Hence, according to Tagoro’s version a brother acquires this right 
only when he supports his brother's family during his absence from 


• IV., 9,10. 


L, 4,8. 


tr.49. 


5 P. 268. 
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home—* restriction not contoinod in Colebrooks's and Burnell's trans¬ 
lation of the same passage.* 

Again, when treating of the succession to a woman's peculiar pro¬ 
perty, JlmQtavAhana’s DAyabbAga quotes a vereo of Dotal a, which ac¬ 
cording to Colcbrooko says:— 

" Her subsistence, her ornaments, her perquisites, and htr gaint, are 
the separate property of a woman. She herself exclusively onjoys it; 
and her husband has no right to use it, unless in distress.”} 

But in tho VivAdachiutamaAi, Tagore renders the same verso 
thus:— 

" hood and rosture, ornaments, perquisite*, and ttealth rtceiiol by a 
ttoutan from a kinman , are her own property;” &C.J 

Hence in Colcbrooko’s translation tho UridJiana applies to all the 
gains of n woman; while in that of Tagore—and be italicizes the words 
"from a kinsman”—it applira solely to tho wealth which a woman 
receives from a Unman. 

The word porquisito (sometimes also called *■ fee ~) in the foregoing 
quotations is tho Sanskrit t'ulka. and as an item of itridhana it a defined 
in Jimutavahium’s DAyabhAga by a reference to KutyAjana, which 
Colebrooke translates as follows 

"Wliatever has been received, as a prico, ofworkmon on houses, 
furniture, and carriages, milking vessels and ornamonte, is denominated 
a foo " (S'ulko) § 

In tlis VynTalifira-Mddhavlya Mr. Burnell renders this verse is 
follows:— 

" “ recoived a# the price of utensils for the house, or cattle, or 

milch cows, for personal ornament* or for work, that is called 

• Jolly’S truncation of *Kinds’. In.litute*,” xiii, 10. M»jr, 1 Du Iodiicho 
Erbrccht,’ p. 20. Barest), • V jaTiliAreairo'aya.* p. 29. 

t IV., 1. 15. I P. 263 i IV, 3, 19. 


IP. 41. 
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And Tagore, in the Vi.idachinUraarii 

" The small earns which arc received by a nomao as the price or 
rewards of household duties, using household utensils, tending beasts of 
burden, looking after milch cattle, taking care of ornaments of dress, or 
superintending servants, sro called her perquisitea.’* 

The claims of a woman on the ground of S'ulka would therefore be 
greatly different according to the rendering of Colebrooko, Burnell, or 
Tagore, of tho nmc authoritative panoge-f 

An outcast, it is well known, is subject to lego! disabilities; ho is not 
allowed to testify, and ho is excluded from inheritance. Now Sir W. 
Jones, and after him Tagore,' render the verse of Manu, IX., 202, in 
the following wny 

*' But it is just that tho heir who knows his dntj should givo all of 
thorn [vir. relatives who arc excluded from inheritance] food and raiment 
for lifo without Stint, according to tho beat of his power : he who gives 
them nothing linii ouuredly to a region 0/puniihmenl.” 

But in tho Mitala/iar d,§ whore this passage from Manu is quoted, 
Colebrooko renders it 

" But it is fit. that a wise man should give all of them food and 
raiment without stint to the beat of bis power: for he, who gives it not, 
shall bo deemod an outceut." 

According to Sir W. Jones and Tagore, such a dereliction of duty 
would therefore entail a spiritual consequence only, but according to 
Colebrooko serious legal penalties tco || 

Without multiplying instances like theso, I may now ask how could 
• judge, without a knowledge of Sanskrit, dccido which of those scholars 

• P.26S. 

t Jolly, ‘Die rooht&hc Stellan* dev Fnuen bei den alien Indern,' p. 23 ff. 
Vtyr, U, p. 107. BW1, LI., p. 45 S. 

t 'XixUuh: p. 243. 5 II, 10,5. g 


Burnell, U., p. 13. 
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is right, or whether their difference of translation is bssed on a different 
rending of the tarns text, and if so, which of these different readings 
has a claim to greater authority than tho rest? And if he cannot 
decide this question, what is to become of justico in all those cases that 
arc governed by the law ontainod in these confiictirig versions? 

But as a Hindu has clearly a right to havo justice dono to him 
according to what are his real authorities, it is impontUo to forego the 
question whether the present English translation of tho law broke can 
be implicitly rolled upon os an equivalent for the originals. 

On the whole, I have no doubt they may; aud of all translations 
from Sanskrit iuto a European language I know of none to which, in 
my opinion, greater admiration is due than to the translation of Jim'il- 
tav&hana's and Vijimnos'vara’s law of inheritance by Colcbrooke. So 
great, indeed, was tho conscientiousness of that scholar, so thorough 
his understanding of tho Hindu minji, and so vest and accurate his 
Sanakrit learning, that tliere is always tho strongest reason for hesita¬ 
tion whenever one might feel disposed to question a rendering of his. 
And as Colcbrooko’s authority is Still paramount in all laweoutta which 
have to deal with Hindu law, tho aid afforded by his works to English 
judges cannot be too highly valuod. 

But, in tho first place, the same high opinion cannot bo entertained 
of all tho translations already mentioned, for, with tho ereeption of tho 
version of the Vyavah&ra-MAdhavlya by Mr. Burnell, most of them are 
often too free and vague to bo thoroughly reliable; and evon tho trans- 
latiou of tho VivAdnchint&mafii by tbo late Prownno C. Tagore, is 
often more paraphrastic than is compatible with an accurate rendering 
of tho text. 

Aud in the second place, it should also bo rctnemliercd that, apart 
from Burnell's, Tagore’s, and Krislnesawmy’s translations which ap¬ 
peared a fow years ugo, aud those of Loiselcur Dc&longehemps, Steu/.lor, 
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•id Boer, which may likewise bo looked upon n» relating to our own 
period, tho remaining important works date from the end of the last 
and the earlier part of the present century, when there was not a single 
critical edition of any of their originals. Hence, with the MS. 
materials which have since oomo to light, with the numerous good 
oditions of law texts to which it is now easy to refer,—I may here only 
name tho admirable edition, by Bharotacliaudras’iromafii, of Jimutava- 
hana's DayabhAga, with sovon commentaries, published under the 
patronage of P. C. Tagore, tho various editions of Yqjnavalkya, with 
the wholo Mitakshora, published at Calcutta, Benares, and Bombay, 
and several editions of Mona, with the commentary of Kullfikabhatfa, 
—in a word, with the immense progress which Sanskrit studies have 
made for tho last thirty years, both in India and Europe, it would bo 
much more surprising if these translations were still found to stand the 
test of modem scholarship, than if thoy were found to fail. 

And from this poiut of viow alone must «c judge of imporfcctions 
which occur, not only in Borradoilc, Wynch, aud Sutherland, hut also 
in Sir W. Jones’s translation of Manu, and oven in Colebrooke’s trans¬ 
lations of the two treatises of VijnAnes'vara and JlmutavAhatia. Yet 
that such imperfections exist, whatever the cause may be, is undeni¬ 
able ; and as even tho accomplished work of Colobrooke is not entirely 
exempt from them, it may cosily bo inferred that thoy call for the atten¬ 
tion of those who are answerable for the ndministration of the Hindu law. 

To illustrato the nature of tire imperfections of which I hero speak, 
and which have a material bearing on the law of succession, I will 
choose acme instances from Colobrookc’s • Two Treatises.’ 

In JinnkUrAhaiu,* tho right to tho fcraalo lino of succession is laid 
down in an important text from Vr'iboapati. Aooording to Colebrooke 
this text runs thus 


• 1V„ 8, 81. 
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"The mother’s sister, the maternal unde, the father’s sister, the 
mother-in-law, and the wife of on eldor brother, nrc pronounced similar 
to mothers. If they leave no issue of their bodies, nor son [of a rival 
wife], nor daughter’s son. nor son of those persona, tho sister's son and 
the rest shall take their property.” 

That in a series of famalo relatives tho " maternal wide ’ should 
occur, and be declared to bo similar to a mother, would in itself bo im¬ 
probable; nor is he really mentioned there; and the mistake seems to 
have boen caused by an omission in the MS. used by Colobrooke; for 
according to the correct teal the posssgo reads:— 

“ The mother’s sister, the wife of a maternal uncle, the internal 
wide's tlife, the father’s sister, the mother-in-law, and the wife of an 
eldor brother are pronounced similar to mothers. If tlioy loavo no 
issue of their body, nor son, nor daughter’s son, nor son of thoso persons, 
the sister’s son and the root shall take their property."* 

Hence tho maternal uncle cannot claim on tho ground of this passago, 
but in his stead tho wife of a maternal uncle and tho paternal undo’s 
wife can so claim.* 

In tho same chapter, where the son’s prior right to inheritance is 
mentioned,! a quotation from Vr'iddha-S’dtaUpa is made at the aamo 
timo to show in what order the succession of other persons is regulated 
in accordance with the benefits which, through the S’riddha rites, they 
may confer on the soul of the decease!. Colebrooke renders tho passage 
ns follows:— 

"The son’s preferable right too appears to rest on his presenting tl* 
greatest number of beneficial oblatioos, and on his rescuing his parent 
• Calc. »vo. «d., 1820 (p. 1 U) ; Bhsratsch.’. «L (p. 172) i mltuh' rat mils. 
Uni, pitv'ivjMlrt pitr'inuu, sWrtb' pOrrsjspitul ebs mltr'itulyili' prsUrtitili'i 
y»d Um sumo ns syftt sulo dsuliitm <v» v», Utiuto vi dhsown' lUlm' »»s.r:- 
jidylh' ssm4pnuyuh'. 
t Bun*U, LI. p. 61. 


t IV., 8. 86. 
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from hell. And a passage of Vr'iddba-S’Atitapa expressly provides for 
Ihe funeral oblations of thtu women; • For the vrifo of • maternal unde 
or of a sister’s eon, of a father-in-law and of • epiritual-parent. of a 
friend and of a maternal grandfather, os well as for the sister of tho 
mother or of the father, the oblation of food at obsequies must he per¬ 
formed. Such is tho settled rulo among those who aro conversant 
with the Vedas.’" 

Tho drift of the quotation from Vr'iddha-S'utAtaps as it sLands would 
not be intolligiblo, for Jlmutavdbana allege* his words, not in order to 
Mate for whom the S'raddha should be performed, but by vhom the 
benefit* are conferred, and thus the title W inheritance in succession is 
acquired. But according to tbo words of Uio correct text, and the in¬ 
terpretation of them in tho DAyanirfiaya, the passage from Vr'iddha- 
S'Atntapi would havo to be rendered thus:— 

And a postage of Yr'iddha-S'itfitnpa expressly provides for 
the funeral oblations of the following persons (mojr.J; the maternal 
uncle (performs tho S’rsiddhajfor a sister’s son, and a sister’s son for his 
maternal uncle, (a son-in-law) for a fathor-in-law; a (pupil) for a 
spiritual teacher, (a friend) for a friend, and (a daughter’s son) for a 
mstcmal grandfather. And also for tho wives of those persons, and 
the sirter of a mother and father, tho oblation of food at obsequies must 
be performed. Such. Ac."* 

• lb* original passage, according to tho text puMlahod in Oalc. 1820 (p. 157), 
•ad Bharalacb-’a edition (p. 175), i» u folio*a i—M itulo bhdgioeyaiya aroartyo 
mltolt.ya chi, iWumyo guroa' chaira aakhyor tnitdra.hj.ya clia, ctrehim' 
chalva bhlryibhynh' tTKur mituh' pitui lathi, .'riddliadinnm' tu lartaryam iti 
redaridlm’ atbHir iti Yr'iddha-SUatapa-vaeWt. Ambldm pin'd'adatva-proti- 
pddt-id .yam pia'd'adlrovi.'c.ltid adbikirelramah'. 

In tbo Myhnujl, whore thi. poarego from S'itiUpa U quoted (od. Clo, 
p. 165), tho following comment from tho Ddyan'irnay* ia appendod to it: Mitulo 
hbipuo'tuya pm'd'adflh' i ovatn' avaariyo mdtoUaya pia'd'adah'i sWureaya 
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The importance of this passage had a recent illustration in the case 
of Grihadi Lall Roy v. tho Gorerameot of Bengal. Gridhari was the 
materual uncle of the father of a doceased Zemindar, whoso inheritance 
he claimed, no other heirs claiming; but as tho Bengal Goremment 
maintained that there was no law-toxt under which a maternal undo 
could succeed to the property of a sister's son, it held that this was a 
cue of escheat, nnd the High Court at Calcutta actually delirered a 
judgment in favour of the Crown. Now, since it has never been 
denied that a clear duty to perform tho S'raddha implies a right to 
succeed, there can bo no doubt that the judgment of the High Court 
must hare been different, had it been able to avail itself of the correct 
translation of tho passage quoted, proving ns that dees, the maternal 
uncle’s duty to perform the S'raddha for a sister’s son. 

Iu JlmQtavihana,* according to Colebrooko,a grandmother and great 
grandmother would seem to have no right to succeed, inasmuch as they 
take no part in tho Srdddha. It is true that tire passngo alluded to 
would stand in direct contradiction with others in tire same work, 
where tho grandmother’s and great-grandmother’s right is distinctly 
admitted, but tho fact is that no such contradiction results from tho 
original text. Colebrookc’s words arc:— 

" Nor can it bo protondod that tho stepmother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother take their places at tho funeral repast, in conse¬ 
quence of [ancestors being deified] with their wives.” 

Whereas the correct original text would in the translation run:— 

“ Nor can it be pretended that a stepmother, a stepmother of a 
father, aud a stepmother of a paternal grandfather, take their places at 

jlmitA pin'd'sdsh'i guroV pin'd'vUtl s'ishyah'; mfelaMhaiya pin'd'sdlti 
dsuhitrsb. Etuhim mlluUdtuim bhiiyibbyali' rtrtfchysh s'rWdlisdioam' hurts- 
vysm ill vedlrthopsniboadhrTn'ioi' nishlTii; iti Dijsn'ira'sysh'. 

• XL, 6, 3. 
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tho funeral repast, in consequence of [ancestors being deified] with their 

Tib. translation of &e MitAksharnf for I will also add an instance 
or two from this treats curious mistake has been caused by Cole- 
broo'xe's adopting part of the translation by Sir W. Jones of a pa^go 
of Mann, quoted by Vijnan«W in support of his rule regordrug effects 
not liable to partition. 

-If the bom* or the like." V«uines\ara says, "be numerous, they 
must to distributed smong coheirs who lire by the sale of Orem. If 
, hey cannot be dirided. the number being unequal, limy belong to tho 
eldest brother, as ordained by Mono." And now follows the quotation 
from tho latter,t which Colobrooko has rendered thus 
* •' Let them never diride a single goat or sheep, or a single beast with 
uncloven hoof.: a single goat or eheep belongs to the fimt-bon" 

How on tho ground of such a text from Ma.ru, tho Mituksharn could 
forbid the division of an unequal number of cattle, would be umntelh- 
gible. But what Menu really says is 

"If goats and sheep, together with boasts that hare undoven feoU 
are of au unequal number, let no division be made of them; but let such 
nn unequal number of goats and sheep (fX let such goats and sheep, 
with beasts that have uncloveu feet), go to tho first-born." 

The error arose from the translators mistaking the import of the 
singular number which is required by Sanskrit compounds to express 
colleeiivcncss, aud which in (he case of tho Drandva compound ajuiikam 

• Calc cd. 1$» (P- 323). BhanvUch. 1 . od. (p. M2): Ka cha -pitnllialvona 

ni,y 4 V eba MMto 

WsV. Compare tho analogou. pawigo in ‘ho yirawUrodoyo, t. 208, b, 1L Iff. 

I„ thia iiitancs a prfate* »»■»*• pcrh.p. «u«d .ha in.om.racy >n Cole, 
book* rendering; for if -o **d in it " tho atop- mother, -grand- mother, ke., 
the chief diaerepaoy would ho remored- 

♦ 1,4.18. tDC.ll*. [Mayr,UL,p.S4.J 
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" goals and shocp " is also interpreted in ibis sense by the commentator 
KollAkabhnffa, with a reference to the grammar of PAAini.* 

In the chapter which treats of the right of a widow to inherit llio 
citato of ono who leaves no male issue, the MitiksharAf says 

“In the first place, the wife shares the estate. 'Wife' (patoi) 
signifies a woman espoused in lawful wedlock; conformably with the 
etymology of the term as implying a connexion with religious rites. 
TKa lingula, number '» rife' (in On text oj Ydjnaialkga) tvjnifict the 
kind; hand if there are ireeral irirei belonging to the tame or different 
cotter, they divide the property according to the iharu [prescribed to 
the/n), and take it." 

Tim italicized words arc entirely omitted in Colebreokc’s translation, 
and as there is no other pottage in the Mituksbari which relates to the 
emergency of 6evend wives surviving a man who leaves no inale issue, 
it is necdleoi to point out how important thoy are in a disputed case of 
this nature. Tho omission. I may add, lias already been noticed by 
Mr. Stokes in a note to page 63 of his ' Hindu Law Books,’ where he 
comments on a passage of BorraJuile’s VyavaliAramayOkha. 

I need not enlarge any farther on mistakes of this nature, which, as 
I have already observed, may cliieflj have arisen from the imperfect 
condition of MSS. which were used for the translations; but it is clear 
that they may beeomo a serious impediment to rightful claims, and 
obstruct the course of justice. 

Apart however from the question, whether a judge could entirely 
rely ou time translations of Sanskrit law texts, it remains to bo seen 

• ML (I., 4.18) i Ajlrikam' Miku’spltttt' na >Uu vUiamam bUJct. ajiriUm' 
«u vidnuiam (a. I. ttiWaplum') jyedti'haijaiva vidMyatc. i«i Manu-emaran'it.— 
KuMMkatto to Kro, IX.. 119: »jirik.tn iti 1 nCuav.n.lr-l v.btsUh.jiik.- 
vadblutrili' (eomp. Pin. II., 4. 11). 

t II., 1,6. 

Vui. II. 
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whether, even in Uieir meat perfect condition, tho Misting translation* 
of the Hindu law hooks could bo held to suffice for the sottlomont of tho 
numerous cues that wise from disputed in matters of Hindu inheri¬ 
tance and adoption. 

No one, I think, acquainted with tho works enumerated at the ©om- 
mencemont of this paper, and with works of Sanskrit literature 
quoted by them, would affirm that they do suffice. Ho would, on 
the contrary, hare to own that many law-books, as yet untranslated ore 
sometimes a material aid, and somotimes oven indisponsable, for a correct 
understanding of the MitAkshord and tho digest of JimQtavdhruis. 

Tho Fframilrorfoya, for instance, is to a large extent a full commen¬ 
tary on tho MitAksharA, which it copiously quotes; and tho same may 
he said of tho Smr’iiichandiikd, of which a few years ago not a line had 
appeared in print, and of which even now a trustworthy translation 
cannot bo said to exist. Again, the seven commentaries on JlrndtavA- 
hana’s DAjabhapi, Raghunandana’s Smr'ilitaltva, the treatises of Kama- 
lAkara. tho Ddyokaumull. and kindred works, are in numerous instances 
tho best, i/ not the only, means for arriving at the precise meaning of 
its text And so long ns all these works remain untranslated, justice 
to tho Hindus iu matters of inhoritance most remain uncertain, because 
it would often havo to depend ou tho reasoning of tho European mind, 
which failing to appreciate the historical fcets and tho religious ground 
on which Hindu reasoning proceeds, must necessarily often become 
fallacious. In a recent cose tried in the High Court ot Fort William, 
the Chief Justice gave tho advice, not to introduce English notions 
into cases governed by Hindu law. " The Hindu law of inheritance 
he very justly observed, “is based upon tho Hindu religion, and wo 
must ho cautious that in administering Hindu law we do not, by acting 
upon our notions dcrivod from English law, inadvertently wound or 
offend the religious feelings of those who may be affected by our deei- 
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sions; or lay down principles at rarianco with tlie religions of thoso 
whoso law wo are administering.”—(In the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William. Ordinary original civil jurisdiction, 1st September. 1869, 
Gannendro Mohun Tagore r. Opendro Mohun Tagore, Ac., p. 93.) 

Yot how much even judgea of tho highest standing are liable to err, 
if. for a knowledge of the positive Hindu law, they substitute that which 
from an English point of view may appear to bo the moot logical and 
faultless reasoning, will be seen by the instant* of a Privy Council 
judgment which, if relied upon as a precedent, would materially alter 
the whole Hindu law of inheritance in one of its vital points. 

Tho judgment I am hero alluding to is that delivered on tha 30th of 
November. 1803, by tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council upon 
tho appeal of Kattoma Nauchcar v. tho Riya of Sivaganga, from tire 
Sudder Devanny Adawlut at Madras. 

The object of tho litigation was tire Zemindarj of Sivaganga. situstod 
in tho Madras Presidency. Its last owner, who was in undisputed 
possession of it, had died in 1820 , leaving no male issuo. but several 
wives by whom he had daughters; and the daughter of one of those 
wives ww tho appellant in the case; for tire Sudder Court at Madras 
had docided against her claims, and pronounced in favour of tho res¬ 
pondent, a nephew of the deceased, who at tho timo of tho appeal was 
in possession of tho Zcmindary. 

Tire issues of the case, as stated in the judgmentof tho Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of tire Privy Council, were these:— 

1. Were Gaurivollobha (the deceased Rsja) and his brother (for tho 
grandson of tho latter was the respondent, the Rsjn in possession) un¬ 
divided in estate, or had a partition taken place between them ? 

2. If thoy were undivided, was the Zcmindary the self-acquired and 
separate property of GaurivolUbha (tho deceased Raja) ? And if so— 

3. What is the course of succession accord^ to the Hindu law of 
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the south of India of such an acquisition, where the family is in other 
respects an undivided family ? 

The first of these questions, the judgment of the Judicial Comroittco 
of the Privy Council answered in the sense that the deceased Rdji and 
bis brother were undivided in estate; and this being a question of fact, 
we have simply to occopt their Lordships’ finding. 

In regard to the second questiou, the judgment held that the Zomin- 
dary was not the ancestral, but the self-acquired and separate property 
of the late Raji; and this, too, being a questiou of fact, uo remark has 
to be added to it. 

Concerning the third, however, which is a question of law, the judg¬ 
ment went on to say, that according to the law in the south of India, as 
affecting members of an undivided family, the Zciniudary would havo 
passed to tho nephew had it been ancestral property, but being self- 
acquired property, the daugbtor of ono of tho widows—the appellant in 
tho caao—was entitled to it. 

Now, in the firet place, I must hero observe that this judgment is 
exclusively based on what their Lordship* consider to bo the law of tho 
Mitukshari. That tho Mitaksbarft is on* of the law authorities in tho 
south of India is unquestionable ; but it is likewise an undisputed fact 
that it is not the primary authority in that part of India. As before 
slated, the Mitdksharu, which is merely a runitiug commentary on the 
text of Yqjnavalkya. is incomplete in many respects; and amongst llio 
later works which enlarged on it and supplied its defects, the digests 
called Sm/ilMtuidiikA and Yyavahdra Mtidhatnya become tho chief 
authorities in the south. At the time when tho Sirngauga case was 
pending. Mr. Burnell's translation of tho ModhnvSyo did not exist, 
nor even the imperfect version of tho Smi'itichandrikA by Mr. Kristna- 
saomy Iyer. These works were then accessible only in Sanskrit MSS. 
Hence not so much as an allusion to them occurs in tho judgraeutof tho 
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Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council; and while it is not denied 
tLat the respondent had a right to bavo his claims dealt with according 
to die recognised primary lair of his country, wo hew meet with tho 
anomalous circumstance that they wore decided upon according to what 
in the south of India is only considered as a secondary source of low. 

And that this distinction it not morcly a fortuitous ono is proved by 
the case itself. For there is no toxt iu the Mit&kshaii which cluarly 
provides for it, whereas there are passages in the Sm/Uichandrikd and 
the Mddhatlya which, I bavo no doubt, would hare proved to their 
Lordships' minds that die second question diey had raised was irre¬ 
levant to the case, and that their final decision was even contrary to tho 
very spirit of the law of the MiUksharft. 

Dut as they were not acquainted with die two Digests which, while 
in perfect accordance with tho MitiUuharA, elucidate its obscurities, 
their Lordships supplied the apparent defect of tho Mitnluhari with 
arguments which, from a Europcuu point of reasoning, might hoar out 
the conclusion at which tlroy arrived, but from a Hindu point of view 
do not. 

I have already mentioned that dio family of die appellant and tho 
respondent were admittedly undivided in cstnto. Yet in a fumily of 
thU description the judgment of the Judicial Committee raised tho 
question os to what was in it ancestral, and what was self-acquired, 
property. Such a question, however, cannot judicially occur in an 
undivided family, so loug as it remains undivided, which was hero the 
caso. Tho translated toxt of tho Mitaksharu itself ia silent on the law 
of succession in reference to an undivided family, for tho text of Y»jna- 
valkya, which this commentary follows verse by verse, does not deal 
with it; and in dm first section of its second cliapter. which treats of 
the right of widows to inherit in default of male issue, and on which 
the judgment iu this cose is exclusively based, nothing is stated affect- 
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ing the right* of any member of an undivided family. On tho other 
bond, the VyataKAra-Midhavtya, and specially the Sm/ilicUndrihA, 
very distinctly regulate tho succession righto in an undivided family: 
it results from them that only a mole member of such a family can bo 
heir. and that to long « the family remain xaxditided. the whole of the 
property, whether ancestral or solf-acquired. is vested in bim.« Tho 
reasons of such a law are likewise clear. In an undivided family tho 
principal religious duties ora undivided, and the benefits, therefore, to 
lo bestowed on the soul of the deceased ancestor-benefits on which 
tho right of succession re»ts-cau bo conferred only by one singlo 
member of tbc family, its actual head.* 

Not having before them this distinct law, which is quite in harmony 
with the law of Menu and all other legislators, and being left in doubt 
by a section of the Mitakshart, which haring nothing whatever to do 
with tho case in question could of course not enlighten them, tho Uri» 
of the Judicial Committee laid down a perfectly novel proposition which, 
if adopted, would alter tho basis of the wholo Hindu law. 

••There are two principles," tho judgment says.*. " on which the rulo 
of succession, according to tho Hindu law. oppeara to depend: tho first 
i, that which determines tho right to offer tho funeral oblation, and tho 
degree in which the person making tho offer ing is supposed to minister 
n> the spiritual benefit of the deceased; the other » an assumed right 
of survivorship." 

But the fact is. that there is only on principlo, that stated by tho 
Report in the first proposition, and that the second docs not exist at all. 
Of tho first. Sir W. Jones had already said that it contains tho key to 
tho xehoU Hindu law of inheritance ; and oven the single text which 

• The question, therefore, what U anwalnl and wfcat is Mil-acquired property 
«d judicially only 0 «our al the tin* wh.a diri.ioo take* place. 

t Sec Append*. I > 8 - 
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llie judgment adduce* in support of it* theory of a right of *arvivor8liip, 
had it been quoted in full, and with the remarks attached to it by the 
8 mr'itioliandrik4 ) would have shown that no such right can bo inferred 
from it.* 

• After the word. above quoted ("there ore two priedpU* .... right of 
mr.ivor.hip") tbo Report ©ontinuie" Mo.t of the authorilie. rret the uxeou- 
tetted right of widow, to inhorit the o.latre of their haibond., dying .operated 
from thoir kindred, on the flr.t of there principle. (> Strung-, 185). But reme 
ancient authorities also invoke the other principle (vis. thu of nurironhip). 
Vri.lia.paU (3 Dig. 453, tit. eccxeix, mo «Lo Sir W. Jonce' paper cited 3 Strerge, 
250) wy..—‘Of him whose with u not doce.red half the body .urrive.) how 
tliould another toko the properiy, whilo half the body of the owner lives t'" The 
text here quotod by the judgment rcad^ however, in fill, e. quoted by the Smri.ti- 
chandriki, thue“In Scripture, in tho traditional code, and in popular prrelire, 
a wife (pate Q i. ded.rcd by the wire to he half tho body (of her husband), eqxolly 
•Urimg tkefr.it of (kit) per. and imp,re act. (Le. of virtue and vice). Of him 
whore wife i* not dcreored. half the body tree i bow then ebould another Uke hi* 
property whilo half tho body of tho owner line ? Although Sakulyn. (dbtant 
kinimen), although hi* father, hU mother, and uterine brother* bo preeent, the wife 
of him who died, leaving no male ir.uo, .hall take hi. iharo." (Tho Mine ptuigo 
alre occur* In JlmOtavlW. Mynbhiga, XL, 1, 2, and in Sir W. taper, 
2 Strange, 250, mentioned by the Report). The Smriitkhandriki (Cole, ed., p. 53) 
introduce. tliii pauogo with the following word. .—"Accordingly, after having 
pronounoed tliat o>m pared to other (relative.) a wife hu a nearer claim o* ae«««l 
of tU eireemitane. that lie kai Oe property of eoiy 'erring liiiiU and ipirituol 
hrmfiu (on tho dcceored), VriihupoU he. shown tliat the wife haa the .bare of her 
huibaud'. property, if tbore sre no reroodary (or adopted) rein, though father 
and other heir, ai far downward* aj tho Sikulya* may be alive." Again, after 
Laving explained the import of the word "wife (point) ” in the pemgo quoted, 
tho name law authority aayw—“ Accordingly, tho term pal.I give. u. to under- 
•toed that herfitmu to perform ink religion aeti, si Ike ritn in kenter f Ike 
r*a nei, it Ik. res ion that ike ii entitled to tai. Hi ikare of Ur Uihed." It it 
dear, therefore, that though •' acting upon our notion, derived from Engli.li law," 
we might feel induced to infer from tho word “ live.," iu the alleged pauage, a 
right of .urrirorehip, tho Hindu mind, end e.peeiolly tho very law authority on 
which the judgment dreuld bar# bren bared, wo* far from following tacb a coorre 
of rearening. It looked, on the contrary, upon thi. patrago u oonSrming tbj 
ipiriteal principU, and thi* principle alone. 
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Tbe judgment further Mka If the first of these principles (the 
spiritual principle) acre the only one involved, it *ould not be easy to 
sec why the widow's right of inheritance should not extend to her 
husband's share in an undivided ostnte." 

This question is perfectly pertinent, but it is one of the great points 
of difference between tbo DiyabbAga- and the Mitakshard schools The 
former assuming that under any conditions tbo widow would confer tho 
grestest spiritual benefits on the soul of a deceased husband, provided 
he Iravee no male issue, in cooscqueuco rules that, in such an emer¬ 
gency. she is ahreyr entitled to succeed to tbo property of the husband 
nliether tho latter bo divided or not. The Mitaksbara school, on the 
contrary, not admitting this superior spiritual power of a widow in on 
undivided family, excludes her from tho position she holds in the 
D&yabhAga school. But tho Sivaganga caso fell under the law of tho 
MitAksbar* school, and it is not tofu, to decide whether tho view of 
tho latter regarding tho spiritual power of a wife is, or is not, more 
correct tlisn that of the Dnyabhiga school. 

In short. " there being no positive text governing the caso before tho 
Judicial Committee • •-simply because their Lordship* could not refer 
to the very la" authorities conformably to which alone d>o caso should 
have been decided-they relied on an irrelevant text of the Mitakshard. 
and in applying the law of succession which is applicable only to a 
divided family, to an undivided one, even mistook this text itself. 

Tint this judgment, if accepted as an authoritative interpretation of 
the Hindu law. would introduce a second priuciplo, hitherto unknown, 
into tho Hindu right of inheritance, and would entirely alter this law so 
fur as undivided Hindu families sro concerned, requires no further re¬ 
mark. But it seems equally dear that such a result could never hsvo 
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occurred if the Lord, of tho Judicial Committee hsd been iu pomooslon 
of more low texts than .1 tho lino «nt accessible to thorn.• 

Another instance of tho ineuflWeoey of tho law testa u hithorto 
translated. i. aflbrd.d by tho jndgmsol of tho High Court of Calcutta lu 
tho loottor Gridbari Lall Roy *. tho Govern meat of Bengal. to which 
I boro broody bad occasion to rofor. And as it impliss a Urgo class 
of como which »ay eqa.Hr ooffer from tho boon cauoo. it will not bo 
doomed superfluous to draw attention to it 

I hare just pointed oat tho great principle M -hioh tho Hindu U. 
of inheritance it booed. A kind of spiritual bargain is at tho root of It. 
For the dirtel or ixdirtet benefit of hie future life, a person require, 
after his doaU. certain religion, ccremouiea-tbe S’riddho—to bo per¬ 
formed for him ; and since the* coretnonioa entail expense, hi* property 
is supposed to be tho equivalent for web expense. A din* benefit 
from the S'raddha ia derived, for instance, by a fothor. grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, to whom the funeral cakes are offered by a eon. grand- 
son, or great-grandson ; and an indirect benefit, by a decerned whose 
relatives present the funeral cake* to bis maunal. grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and great-great-grandfather; for by doing oo. the} perform 
for him that duly srliieh. when alive. bo ««nld hero been bound to per- 
forra.f Since, lwweror. the nearer a porren ie related to the deceased, 
the greater io the direct or indirect benefit which ho io able to confer on 
the letter's eouL tho nearer, too, are bis claims to tho inheritance- 
But in tho same degree es e person owes the S'riddha to a relative, the 
purity of hi. body la aUo affected by the death of that relative; and 
tho time within which tho imparity ho sudors in consequent con bo 
removed by certain religion, ecu. depend, therefore on the degree of 
reUlion«hip in which he stood to tho deceased. Again, tbs right or 
• Baru«tl, LL, p vti. 

t Scer.f. J1.iJ.-iU-. XI, 1. M i XL, 6. U. 
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marriage is effected by the degree of relationship, for within oertein 
dogrocs marriage is strictly forbidden by the Hindu law. 

To obtain, therefore, an authoritative explanation of what, to a Hindu, 
aro the degroea of relationship—and on tboso degrees, again, depends 
the order of succession—wo hare especially to look to those portions of 
tho codes of law, and those separate treatise*, which relate to the per¬ 
formance of the S'rdddha, to the laws concerning impurity ond tho 
removal of it, and to tho laws of marriage. AH that occurs in regard 
to tlioso important topic* under the head of inheritance is bet inciden¬ 
tally atatod there, as serving the argument in point, but not with a 
view of being an exhaustive troaunont of the matter. On the whole, 
there is but little to be gathered from the chapter of inheritance regard¬ 
ing the relaliet rights of heirs; and if the number of such heirs is large, 
aud the degrees of their affinity are intricate, there would be a consider¬ 
able difficulty in deducing, from the general argument merely, tho 
precise right of a particular heir. 

Now, in a complete code of law like that of Manu or Ynjnavalkya, 
the subject of SVdddha, impurity and marriage, ia dealt with in tho 
dcMra and prayaiehilM (the first and third) portions of tho work, not 
in tho second, a portion of which is devoted to inheritance. But as of 
tho coin men tatorial works on Menu, of tho whole Milukshari on tho 
first and third books of Ysjnavalkya, of the great work of RaghuDan- 
dnnn, and of the numerous importaut works and treatise* dealing with 
these topics, such as the Nirnayasindhu, Dharmnaindhusura, Sriddha- 
vivchn, S’roddhaniriaya, Achir&dara'a, and many others, nothing wliat- 
ovor as yet exists in translation, it may easily bo surmised that judgos 
unable to read these works in the origiual language aro deprived of a 
very important moan3 of deciding on tho relative rights of claimants to 
auccessions, and that in many instauccs their decisions may bo at fault; 
for I do not think that, without a positive knowlodgo of tho Hindu 
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religion in its greatest detail, any European could undortako to say 
whether, for instance, a brother confers moro or less benefit on the s>ul 
of a brother than hi* daughter's son; or whether a maternal grand¬ 
mother on the father's aide enjoys that privilege in a higher or lower 
degree than a paternal grandmother on the mother’s sido. In tho 
judgment of the High Court at Calcutta, on the case to which I am 
about to attach some remarks, the learned judges indeed say; "It 
would be difficult for a person at the present day to gire a clear and in¬ 
telligible reason for many of the eccentricities snd anomalies which 
characterize Hindu law of all schools, and this notwithstanding tho 
encomium of the Pleader on its stem logic and uncompromising 
adherence to principles once laid down."* But wlsat in this passage is 
called " eccentricities and anomalies,’’ is nothing but the consequence 
of tho religious views on which tho S’riddha ceremonies rat. It is 
certainly difficult—nay, impcwiblo—to understand this consequence 
without a knowledge of its cause, but the latter once mastered in its 
detail, I believe that “ the encomium of tho Pleader " would not bo 
found an exaggerated one. 

The esse in question is the ono already alluded to, and tho judg¬ 
ment which tho High Court at Calcutta passed on it ia highly instruc¬ 
tive in several respects, for it tells us that a maternal uuclo is to a 
Hindu no heir at all, even if no other relatives of the doccascd ditputo 
his claim. To understand this extraordinary finding, it is necessary to 
eco from what premises it was deduced. 

According to the degrees of relationship, the old lawgivers divided 
heirs into three categories, the first being that of the Sapin'd'ai, or 
kindred connected by tho Pin'd a or the funeral cake offered at the 
S'riddha, and exteuding to the seventh degree (including tho survivor) 
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in the ascending and descending male line; the second, consisting of 
the Sam/hiodakas, or kindred connected by the libation of (udaka) miter 
only offered at the BViddba, who extend to the fourteenth degree: and 
the third comprising the so-cnllcd Bandhtu or BAiulkavu, who. in the 
ebaptor of the Mitdkshart and the DayaLldga treating of them. Cole- 
brooke generally rendera eOfnaUt. It was as one of the lost category that 
Gridhari claimed ns the maternal uncle of the father of a deceased 
Zemindar. But the judges of the High Court of Beng.il did not allow 
tbo claim, on the ground that he was excluded from tbo right of inherit¬ 
ance by the definition given of tho term bmdhu, in the sixth section of 
tho second chapter of t»o MitiksharA. The passage on which tho 
judgment relied runs thus 

Bandhus (cognates) aro of three kinds; related to the person hira- 
solf, to his father, or to his mother: as is declarol by tho following text. 
• Tho sous of his own father’s sister, tho sons of his own mothers sister, 
and the sons of his own maternal undo, must bo considered os Aii own 
Bandhm. The sons of his fathers paternal aunt, tho sons of his 
father’* maternal aunt, and the sons of his father's maternal uncle, 
must be doomed kis JaAtft Bandhut. The sons of his mother's 
paternal auut. tl>o aons of bis mother’s maternal aunt, and the sous of 
his mother’s maternal uucle, must be reckoned his walker's Baiidhta. 1 ”* 

Now, as in this list tbo sons of a father’s maternal undo aro culled 
BarMu, but not the father’s maternal uncle himself, and as Gridhari 
did not pretend tliat bo «M cither a Saj-in'Sa or a Satnunodaka, he was 
nowhere. 

His plea was. that the enumeration contained in tho quoted text was 
not an sxkauslits out. but merely an illustration of the line in which 
relatives called Bandhu must bo sought for; that a father’s maternal 


• Two Trviti.0., be., p. 352. Bnmell, 1.1., p. 37. Majr, 1.1. p. 140. 
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unel. .too,! in the aaree pout*, to ku too (named io Out list) u . 
motomol uncle to ku (aleo named tUre); and .loco a maternal undo, 
ho urguod. wae door!/ intended to bo included io the list. a f.tber'o 
maternal undo belong*! to tho relatr* of tho Bendhu category. Th. 
oorroctooM of th. analogy was admitted by the judgment.* but it still 
denied Out a uutero.l oncle w$ intended to be indoded in the lilt 
The Lord, of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, admitting 
the appellant's plea, reinstated him in bU right, and there cm, bo no 
question that they did justice to In. claim; but .. the argument, on 
which their judgment was bared weald hare been stronger, and would 
havo been less hypothetical, than the? now am. had their Loiddiipe 
been able to arail themselves* of more and of safer texts tlian were at 
their disposal. and os neither the Bcugal Government could cer hate 
olaimed tho inheritance of Woopcndro. nor tho High Court of Calcutta 
pronounced against tho Baadhu quality of a - maternal uncle,- had 
thoy possessed the same adtuitage. it falls widen the scops of this 
paper to illustrate by this ease the serious deficiencies which in I ho 
present administration of the Hindu law mint Lo unavoidable. 

Tliere were aoreral waje of ascertaining whether tho list of naudhua 
relied upon by the IkugJ Government. ni an eahaustire one or not; 
or in other words. whether a father a maternal undo and a maternal 
unde were included in. or excluded bom. M. 

The Ant was to oouautl any of the works authoritalirely Mating of 
tho duty of person, to [erform tho SHddfca. or of impunty which would 
alTcct reluti.es in eonsequenee of a death, for as all such persous are 
eventually heirs, it would have been area at oooe whctl*r Hid few Indi¬ 
vidual* named in tho quoted test could poasilJy have been intended for 
an arAawefir* definition of tbe lUndlm category. Now. in all eurh 
work*. e. g. tho Dharmasindbmira. the NuAayasindhu. lUgliuiiundunu's 
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S'uddhitoUva, ic„ this category comprises nil tlie connections on the 
mother's sido up to the seventh degree in tho ascending and descending 
line; and I may almost say. as a matter of course, the maternal uncle 
is distinctly mentioned by them. Even the passage from Jimfltavft- 
hima’a Dflynbhiga, adduced above, might of itself havo provod tliat in the 
absence of nearer relatives the " maternal uncle " has the right of per¬ 
forming the funeral rites for a sister's son, and it would hare confirmed 
a similar conclusion resulting from the samo Digest * for in regard to a 
question like this there is no difference between the various schools. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee says if-" Mr. Forsyth, indoed, 
argued strongly against tho right of tho appellant to inherit, ou the 
assumption that he was net entitled to offer the funeral oblations. 
But is this assumption well founded ? There is evidence, the uncon- 
indicted oridence of the family priest and othors, that tho appellant 
did. in point of fact, perform the shradh of Woopendro; and he seems, 
in the judgment of the priest, properly to have performed that function 
in tho absence of any nearer kinsman." But the judgment adds 
<* It is, however, unnecessary to determine whether this act of tho 
appollant was regular or not. Tho isauo in this cose i* not between 
two competing kinsmen, but botween a kinsman of the deceased and 
tho Crown." Yet on the rtgulanly of this act all really depends, since 
the right of performing tho S'riddha and that of succooding are con¬ 
vertible terms, and, in the oxtreme case of an escheat to tho Crown, 
evsu the king inherits on the condition that he provides for tho 
funeral ritee of tho person to whom ho succeeds, and tho king is 
debarred from succession to a BrAhmon’e property, because a man of 
tho second or an inferior co»tc caunot minister to the soul of ono of tho 
first. That the family priest allowed tho appellant to perform tho 


XL, C, 12 and 13. 
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S'riddha for bia nephew. certainly raised a strong presumption in favour 
of tho maternal undo'* right to do Mi bat the Mrtdufy whother ho 
really pc-MMd thio right eodd bo oouUiohod only on the ground of 
authoritative testa. 

Tho oooond mode of seul.ng tho doubt co.*.(od in roforring to tho 
decioion of othor oulhoritloo of tho Mitiluhar* oobool; and of lliooo. it 
would bar. boon found (hot. for iaaUnoo. tho FteddaekinMmfldi. aflor 
quoting tho tamo passage describing tho throo categories of Bandhus, 
as tho Mitikabari. soma up ita diaeuMaon by giving a liat of hoiro, 
amongst whom " the mturnal *ntU and li* rat ~ cormpond with the 
Bandhus of the MitibhanL* Tho Lorda of the Judicial CommiUoo 
had the advantage of being able to resort to this method, since an im¬ 
portant passage from the V'irosuf-cJaya—a digoat which, as already 
observed, is often a full commentary on the Xlitikshara—was accessible 
to them in a translation given at p. 16 of the Record; and they very 
justly referred to it in order to show that this authority inoluded “ tho 
maternal unde ’ in the Bandhu list alleged by the Mitikshari. But 
it to happened that they had ground to suspect the correctnma of tho 
translation of this passage in one particular, and in consequence 
amended it hypothetically where it appeared to them to be at fault. 
Their conjecture was perfectly right; hot aa thia waa the only pasaago 
of tho hind from works of the MitdkaharA school, on whieh they had to 
rely for ihU argument, it weald doubtless have bow much mar* satis- 
factory had they been in p oeaaa rion of an authoritative translation of tho 
work to which the paaaage belongs.} 

• pp. W*. TO, hwM teat, Oak. 1W7. pp.lM.lM,... 

f Tbs Judgment up <* 7)—-After rtstirtf that tbs tenu •Bak.lys* or 
distent kinsman fowaJ in the test at klaaa, ro mp eahreda ths tlrrc kinds of cog- 
Dates, lbs coamsntetor (ora on la aay.-'lho tens oegnatre (Saadkm) la ths 
test of Jogishwara amsl oompnbaad also ths matrreal andre and the rest, other- 
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The third an A moat accurate coana of all was to aaoeitain whether 
the autlior of the MitlksW hia-alf. tj .hoc# la* the oaM -u 
govamad. oleowhere g»*o a definition of the term used by him. eince, 
according to the flrat principle of interpretation. aoch a definition 
would ucceeaarily rcinora all doabta. That tba Lord* of the Judicial 
Committee and tho learned Judges below endeavoured to adopt Uiia 
cotiraa aleo. it ia oeedloa to eay: but f»r the raaaona already explained, 
the materials at lhair diapoaal did not ruaUe them to aimo at ttuy- 
thing like a aafa wwduaioo. 

One obstacle that lay in their way arose from tho fact, that Cole- 
Irooke in hie • Two TrwlWa • bad accidentally wried the translation of 
the term Bnndliu. and therefore made iu identification in aareral plncea 
impossible. Tba in the MiUhkori. H, 1. 8; 5. 3; fi. 1 and 2. and 
in JimtilaruAaua. XL, I, 4; asd fl. 12. be had rendered baudhu 
•cognateor -cognate kindred - : bat hi UMlakard, II- 7. 1. • rela¬ 
tione and iu J'ouuUjxikoMO. XL. 1. S. • kinsmen.' Had lie not dono 
so. tho learned jodgee at Calcutta and the Lords of the Judicial Com- 

*Uo the maternal unclas and the iset would ba owuUad, and thcar aons would bo 
entitled to inherit. and not they t k im. rf - r a. though nrairr in tba degrto of nfllolty, 
a doctrino highly otyectiouablr.* Tha pue*e aa tnroUlcd at p. IS of the Bcoord 
hea ‘tin they the—rlfca.* In phesof •aeMbcy t hfart— .' If this ba the corrool 
madia*. it would fellow that euro if tb* rscWwof tba maternal unde and other, 
not atcatloowl ia tba taat rdird open bj tba raapondrote from tba li* of 
Uandhua -rro -Ubhabed. they would atiU, aa retaliate, ba beam, wbwe tiUo 
would ba prrft-rabb to that at a king." Bwi oddly enough, at p U of Uia Record 
-li.ro a tnnalaliiai of tba asm paaroge from tba Tlromitrodaye orouie, tba last 
worrla rsadi "awd Oro they thewwstoa, throgfc war la tba .Wgnu of sUnlly. 
A doctrlna highly ebJrctloaaU.. Q-<*aJ from tba Ik,nu.ti,odoya.- According 
to tba Saiukrit Uit of tba VWibodqa (Calr. Itl6. MO, A L 8) tbaaa lanbano 
doubt tbal -not tkay tbmerlne- la tba oarroel 1 -adeH.g, and that- arrow" 
ia probably a mbprint to* - aeerrr-, yrt aa U b a cm ooenmooa in tba 
Indian courts tba Psi.’d'tU consaited by tba htiganta difor In tboir renikriog of 
tba mum tart (roopan abothaioUU>plT8)bowi. n jodgo. no* knowing 
Sanikrit, to dacido which rendering is legitimate t 
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mitwo would have found llmt In iu oomiuouWry on ilio verso tHioro 
Yl\jn*vnlky» says tlmt '* in a onto of diiputod partition tho truth ahould 
bo i.eerttincd by tlio ovidonoo of reUtlvn called judlf, rulatlvoi called 
bandhu, by (other) witncMoa, wrltUn proof or »n|-irato poaoeuioii of 
houao or flold." the Mllilulitrl* oxphiua relative oallod JnAtl, 
" banithui on tho fathor’a •Mo"; rolallvoo oallod bmdku, " Undhai on 
tho mothor’o »ldo, vU. tho raatonial uuolo and tho r«ot."f Aud thlo 

•a, 12,2. 

t T <(/•„ It., 160. TH.tdj.niliD.TO jotflbaDdh.nUdiy.bhllekhit.lv. rlblitg.. 
bldTitd jneyl gT'ili.kDielralo' eli. y.utuk.iV, whereupon tho Mil in both Cafn/la 
edition. (1816 ami 1R*0) remark., TibhtjMjanil.no.. ‘,*1*^, JndtibWh' j.ilr'i- 
UudUubWV aik.hlM.ir mhtuli.llbl.ir mMr'.tmn.lV...bl.iV |drrokt.l.k.h.n'«b , ,*f.| 
in tho Btnarn cd. (1863), riblihjuya nihnare ’|mUpe, jnllibhiV pitr'ibomlliubhir 
raitulAdibl.iV •iWObhih' |>6rroktnlak.bau'aiV. Ac. , in the Hernia, cd. (ISC3), 
Tibli.t~»iy. uil.naro *poMpo joiltibhiV pUribaDdhubhir tnAtr'ibandhuMiir mttuli- 
dibhih' OfaUibUV paTTokuUluW.iV, Ac. In tl.o Bearer edition tho word 
mdfr'/iaadt.&JiV i. ctidcntly by mistake omittod beforomAlulAdibliiVj and in tho 
Xomla, edition ti.o order of the tert-word. of VhjmT. J.d/,', Uwlku, r-Udia, i. 
more clotcly followed thon in Clio Calcutta odilioni, wlicro tlio order it Jadfi. 
tdhhm, ftaodho. Bat unlre* In tt>e lattor tditiou tin. inrenioa i. tho prinUv'i 
mutako only—hick u very l*t.iblf on account of tl.o .e'.ring of tAk.liibiih' and 
pArToktalakihui'aiV—JI may boro been intended to .how tint pili'ilatiUMU' ie 
tho o.plan.tion of f$* 1MIV, and md/./JJiUH', mdlr'itom/AulhV, t)M of hon- 
dhahhtt', nher.ua olliciwteo it might bo wppoKrl (..Colobrooko.Ud), Ih.ty.JfiMU* 
had Icon loft minijiltlucd, and pilr'ibomlhubl.lr mhlulAdibliir nJtr'lUndhubhlV 
m th. word. OipMning AoadlaUtt'. That tho former view, howcw, i* Dm 
comet one. mull, from the follow** p.ralUl ]*.»(<• la which Dm toil of Yijn. 
U emra.iionted upon. I'lriiaiffre/ajm (p. 1129 a, I. I. 6), tihMgaaya nlhn.ro 
’palipo Tlbh.kl.ma.lhyo kermcldt kr*lto JnttiW.1V pilr'.t.mlliuM.IV Undlmbhlr, 
mtluUdlbliih', dk.hiM.IV, Ae., l>«rutdn.d/drf.lar(*i. (MM), jnttayaV pitrl- 
Mmlb.tUi', htndh.Tl. Iu ndlulld.yaV (o. I. ■flli'IMadhaito elm, or without 
•la) | i/lmrf/ardlaaa (p. 360), pn.tluim.ro' jnAtaj.h' Mpln'd'AV atVihin'ah', Ulf 
b litre bendliujmdopeidUV oanibandhtBali', tadabktr. uthUul epIett.hlo'eV (comp. 
•Two TrvelUew, 1 1>. 237 1 oh. *lr., | 3). Hence CoUbrooke’e rendering of UK. II., 
12 | 2. « If lurlillon be denial or dlefiited, the faol m.y ho known ami certainty 
bo obtained by tl.o tcotlmony of kln.men, rvl.tiic. of tho father or of tho mother 
■uch a. materual uncle tod Iho re»t, being competent witneato. o. before 
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definition of bandhu is substantially therefor* the earn* M that given 
by tho Mitfikahari,* "hero it define* band/.u as “a Sapin'd'a of a 
different family.* that U a Sapin'd'a on the toother's side. Nor doc. 
Jimatatihana differ on this point from the Mit&k.b.rl school, for "hen 
•peaking of the sons* in which Yftjnavalkya unde.atood tho word 
bandhu, ho sap.'. " to intimate that tho maternal unde shall inhent m 
consequence of tho proximity of oblations, as presenting offerings to the 
maternal grandfather and the rest. "hid. the deceased "as bound to 
offer. Yijnaralkya employs tho term tenrHu." 

But there arc other passages, also, in the Mitiksherfi which clearly 
.ho" that its author did not intend to quote the list of the three cate- 
gories of Bandhua as an exhaustive one. They are contained, however, 
in that portion of tho MitAksbarA not translated by Colebrooke. One 
of those had been supplied to the High Court at Calcutta for the 
purposes of the suit, but was singularly misunderstood by it. In 
Book II.. T. 26-1. Yijnaralkya where speaking of oo-trndors lays down 
this rule: “if one (of them) having gone to a foreign country, dies- 
let the heim. the bdndhavas. jn&iu. or those -ho have come, take the 
property; and in their default the king” Whereupon the MitAksharfi 
comments : - When of partners • one who has gone to a foreign country 
dies.' then let' the heirs,' that is. his son or other lineal descendants; 
•the bdndhanu,' that is. the rdaliete on the mother’s ride, viz. the 
maternal uncle and the ret ; • the juUit,' that is Sapin’d'as. except the 

described”—hu to t* altered into: "if petition be denied or di-puted, the fort 
mo. t- kuo-a end certainty be obUined by (tbo tertimony of) relative, colled 
J,t m. th. bondhu. on the fttWl rid. I or (ttol of) retire, called land**. 
,u. (be bandhm on the mother-, aide, .ueh a. maternal uncle, and the ret. or 
(other) -itneiKe, a. before drtcribed.” 

f Dhi^> S oU»oW Mpia'd'lnim bandbusabdona grmhau'it. 

I XI, 0,12. 
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lineal descendant*; • or those who havo come,' that is. tho partner* in 
business who hare como from tho foreign country, take bit share; and 
'in tlioir default,’that.is in default ofj' the heirs,' Ac., let the king 
take it.’’» 


• Tho translation of this pastime u given by me above differ* .from that which 
tho Bengal Government had bid before tho High Court, and it abo differs from 
that tendered by tbe Appellant to tho Court. Tho Broord (p. 07) sayi: 

"Tho words are, aa translated by the Defendant, Respondent [Co. tho Bengal 
Government] 

" To*t .—'‘ When one die* in a foreign country, let the descendants (Bundhcoa), 
cognates, gentiles, or hit companions, take tho goods, or, in thoir default, tho 
king.’ 

" Cenmrxt'jry— 1 When ho who is gono to a foreign country, of those who aro 
asooebtod in trade, dire, then his share should bo inherited by bis b«s«, tv. tho 
ton and other descendants, oil. (Bundhooo) cogitates, it., those on tho mother's 
tide, tbe maternal unde, and others, ob., the gentiles, to. tlso Sspindshs, besides 
the eon and other dreoeodants, and those who aro come, it., there among them 
aasociatod In trade, from a foreign country, or in their default, tho king shall 
tako.'" 

No wonder that the Appellant objected to thb jumblo of words, where in tho 
Tort,’ 'Bundhooo' would be aa e«(donation of • descendants,' instead of 
‘cognates' i and in tho Commentary, too,' Bundhooo ’ and ' gentile* ’ are made to 
ejplain tho aarne word * descendants' i and tho word 'beside*' is intoodnd for 
' exceff.' But neither is tho Appellant’s version unobjectionable. It is given 
after Iho foregoing quotation, by tho Record, in these werds i 

" Text .—A person having gono to a foreign country, his goods would bo taken 
by his heir, and those rcUtod Uroitfk a Bmtdkoo, or to a Bstwrtoo ee ngoatio 
relation, or person returning from that country. In default of heirs, tho king will 
take." And bis translation of tho Commentary of the UitUishari is as fellows I 

" When a person from amongst the persons trading in fellowship, or common 
Stock, goes to a foreign country and dire there, his ah a re will to taken by lib brir, 
it. offspring, i.e. son and other offspring, Buodhoos, relations on the mother's 
aido, matcreil uncles, and tbe rest, or other*, agnatic rebtioas, that is to aay, 
Sapindai, other than offspring, or by those coining beek. Those who amongst tho 
no- 1 radon return from a foreign country, shall take ; in dcfoult of them, tho 
king." 

If thb venion were c o met (I am not here alluding to the last aentenco which 
is perhaps misprinted for "... . coming book i sms. thoso who . . . tho 
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la tbia passage the High Court at Calcutta declared «Tho words, 
mnterusl uncle and the rest" to be ** an insertion ovor and above what 
is contained in the principal text as to Bundhoos": and added: 
••Under tliese circumstance*, os the translated passage refers to an ex¬ 
ceptional state of things, it m*y be that the ordinary succession has 
been interfered with in a particular other than that above suggested, 
though tho succession professes to follow the ordinary oourao in all 
porliculara aare one.' 1 * 

It need scarcely be observed that there is not the slightest ground 
for such a theory; and tho judgment of tho Judicial Committee of tho 
Privy Council very justly remarks(p. 7): -Their Lordship# cannot 
admit the reasonableness of this hypothesis, and think that evon on 
the Mitfcksbari the question under consideration is at least uncertain.” 
Yet instead of affording abtoluH proof that tlio definition hero given by 
the Mitakshnrft of the terra bdndhara or bandku is in accordance with 
the definition which the tamo work tvtryalun gives when it thinks 
proper to paraphrase the word laiidhu, aud that consequently no new 
definition was here intended for an » exceptional stato of things,*' the 

ttit of Ykjoavalkya would treat of poreooa who are " related through a or 

to a BWA«," while the «n mettuy of tlx Mitikshsrl would «l** k of Bandhu* 
only! and at Ibo words "related through a Bsndbu. or to a Bsndbu" are meant 
for YAjre'alkya'. word AnWAnre, it would follow that relative* colled Mndhara 
are more distant heir, than Hire, oiled lorn fA«. Kor ahould I fool aurprired if 
preaitdy a doubt of tliia kind bad reioe influence on tbo High Court, wlieu, re wo 
Hull are, it founded a very strengo theory on tbia presage. Bal tdndhara, 
though a derivative of laudh., b»a absolutely tbo mm. icnre at tbo latter, at 
results) not only from aU the law-commcutarire, but aUo from tba grammatical 
Oin'a prajnndl to MM V. 4, SS.-Ilcre then are two litigant*. both dlflerenUy 
rendering lb. same important text to which they appeal; and a Low Court, unahla 
to exaniiuo tbia tclt in lb.original, i* to decide which of the® is right, orwh.tber 
both are wrong I 

• Rreord, p. 08 . 
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judgment of tho Judicial Committee proceeds to fortifj its position by 
tho passage, above alleged, from tho Viramitrodaya, and therefore does 
not rotnovo the doubt whether tho Mit&kshara itself countenanced tho 
theory objectod to or not. 

Yot one such definition of bandhu, literally agreeing with that in the 
pasKge just quoted, might havo been found in the pnssngo mentionod 
beforo ;• and nnothor, occurring in another, untranslated portion of the 
Mitfiksbanl, is etill more explicit: for it distinctly refers to the very 
passage in question, which contains tho Baudhu list, and sottlos there¬ 
fore oven tho lost remnant of uncertainty. 

In Book III., v. 24, Yijnavalkyo, treating of tho season of impurity 
caused by the death of friends, says: " Purification lasts a day when a 
guru dies, or a boarder, a vodic teacher, a maternal uneU or a Brahman 
versed in one vodic school.” On which words tho MitAksharA remarks: 
*' • Guru’ means a spiritual tcachor; ' hoarder,' a pupil;' vedie teacher,' 
him who explains the Veiling*?. By the word ‘ mattnial unefe,’ tho 
relatives on tho female side. via. tho handhus of one’s self, tho mother’s 
bandhus, and the father’s beudhus nro implied ; and who these are has 
been shown in (tho commentary on) tho vereo of Yiynavalkya, which 
begins with tho words, • tho wife and tiro daughters,’ "f that is, on tho 
very same verse, II., 135 (Coleb., p. 324), to which the whole com¬ 
mentary of Sects. 1-7 of cb. ii. of tho Milukaluri, and consequently 
also that of Sect. 0 (Coleb., p. 352) belongs. 

In short, the maternal uncle, so far from being exdaded from the 
Bandhus, is almost invariably named as tho very typo of the whole 
category; and what rclativo indeed on the mother’s side oould Itavo a 
nearer claim to that title than he? 

• P.27,1.7. 

f Milulngreban’cnilmaboodhsvo mttr'ibjadlimh' pitrlbatidhavai' <ti» joni- 
■•tnbaddba upaUk»l,T»nlc, tf dm p«lni dobilara itj »tr« lUre'itih'. 
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Now thiC in spito of such oYcrwhelmingTeridonco, even in one of 
the clearest cases po&siblo, any law-court could nonsuit a claimant 
simply because the mass of proof which could have supported his right, 
was not accessible in English to tho judge, appears to involve so 
anomalous a state of things that its oontinuance must bo thought to bo 
very undesirable. 

The best and most efficient means of remedying it would of course 
be a thorough acquaintance of the Indian judges with tho original text 
of tho Hindu law literature, and their ability to examino for them¬ 
selves in the original languago all the texts which may have a bearing 
on a case before them. Nor need such a remedy bo looked upon as 
chimerical; for the study of Sanskrit requirod for a legal training to 
this end would not imply more titan the labour of a few years. 

But as some timo might have to elapse before this object could be 
attained, it is at least to be hoped that the most immediato wants 
pointed out in this paper will be provided for by the competent 
authorities. 

A thorough revision of all the translations of Hindu law texts hitherto 
nsed in tho Indian Courts should be undertaken at once, not in order 
to sot them completely aside, but with a view of correcting their 
mistakes while preserving all that is good in them, and of harmonising 
their quotation of the same texts so as to render the identification of 
the latter possiblo. 

And, Iwaides. the most important work*, as yet accessible only in 
Sanskrit, almuld be translated into English, so that at least tho wholo 
of Yijnavalkya’s Code, with the ilit4ksliari, the Vlramitrodaya, some 
commentaries of JlmOtavihana’s Diyabhdga, some of Ragbunar.dnna's 
Tattvss, the Niriiayasindhu, tho Dharmasindhusirn, tho principal 
treatises on S’riddhs, impurity, and marriage, and those on adoption, 
should aoou be within the reach of an English judge. 
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Tho study of Sanskrit is now so successfully pursued in India, and 
natiro scholarship has already givon such excellent proof of it* mastery 
both of Sanskrit and English, that with united efforts in India itself, 
thero would he no difficulty, within a fow years’ tlmo. in accomplishing 
this groatly neodod work. 
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The oldest Hindu lawgivers lay down tho rule that members of a 
united family have a joint community of worldly and spiritual interests. 
Hence, according to them, their income and expenditure is conjoint; 
they cannot individually accept or bestow gifts, or make loans; nor can 
they reciprocally bear testimony, or becomo sureties for one another; 
moreover, certain of their religious duties being undivided, one member 
of tho family only is entitled and obliged to perform them for the rest. 
Accordingly, iuj doubtful cases it was hold that partition of a family 
was proved, if it could bo shown that all or any of these criteria of 
union were wonting. Tho requirements of an advancing civilization, 
however, led to a more definite explanation of this general rule. Trade, 
commerce, or similar causes, often Compelling co-parceners to live away 
from home, or in different bouses, the wholo of their affairs could not 
be managed conjointly, nor could all their religious duties be performed 
in common. Tho difficulties, therefore, of detenniniug from tho criteria 
already alluded to whether a family was a divided or a united one, 
multiplied in time, and the works of Colobrooke, Strange, Macnaghten, 
and Grady very justly dwell on them. 1 * A more recent work, however, 

• 8 m Ur. Blandish Groro Grad/.-Trotiicon (be Hindu law of Inherit, dm' 
(1809), oherc, iu Sec. ix., pp. 4 IS IT., on 1 Evidence of Partition,' nil that relates 
lo tbii subject is my carefully collected. Hoc alio the • Manual of Hindu Low,' 
by tho Mmc horned author (1871), 8«v. ix., pp, 273 ff. 
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that by Mr. R. West and Dr. J. G. BUhter,* in not satisfied with 
admitting, aa it* predecessors hod done, that thcro are difficulties 
which must bo dealt with according to their merits and os the/ ariso; it 
summarily rejects all tbs oriteria or • signs of separation,’ mentioned by 
the native authorities, os inconclusive, and consequently as devoid of 
value in a legal tense. 

" The will of the unitod co-parceners to effect a separation, 1 ' the 
Editors of this Digest say,f "may bo (I) stated explicitly; (2) or im¬ 
plied. As to express will it may bo evidenced by documents or by 
declarations before witnesses . . .." And •• as to implied will,” they 
continue,! “ tho Hindu authors ore prolix in their discussion* of the 
circumstances, from which separation or union may bo inferred. 
According to them the ' aigus’ of separation arc:—(a) tho potsewion of 
separate shares; (b) living and dining apart; (c) commission of acts in- 
compatible with astato of union, such as trading with or lending money 
to each other, or separately to third parties, mutual gifts or suretyship. 
They add also giving evidence for each other, but from this iu the 
present day no inference can ho deduced, (if)The separate performance 
of religious ceremonies, i.t. of the daily Vais'vadcva, or food-oblation in 
tho fire preceding tho morning meal; of the Noivedyn, or food-ollation 
placed before the tutelary deity; of tho two daily morning and 
evening burnt-offerings; of the S'ruddhas, or funeral oblations to tho 
parents manes, Ac.’ Tho Editors then add : “ Non© of these signs of 

• A Digest of Hindu Daw; from the repliei of tho ShsiirU in the see,nil 
Coarts of tho Bombs/ Pr.-ridiney. Itook II. Partition Bomba/, ISOS. Aa 
this work readied iuc .ftor ibe foregoing /.per had bora resit to the Knit India 
Auocistion, the trenaVUion of tbochapter of tho Vimraitrods/s “On * «o*.vn‘s 
sr/arste piojicrt/,” contained in its Ajijieu.lix <|*I*- 6" ff ). un » then unknown to 
■no, and lias to be oihl.d to tho tnuulaliooa of Hindu Dsn Texts cnuiucntn! at 
pp. 6 and 6. 

t Introduction, p. xii. 


I F. xiiL 
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separation can be regarded m. by Itself. conclusive and again thoy 
•ay :• '• Aa no one of the marts of parti lion above enumerated can be 
considered conclusive, so netlier oau It be said that any particular 
aaaemblage of tlieao alone will prove partition. It la in erery case a 
quoitlou of fact to bo determined like other^quoatlona of foot, upon the 
whole of the ovidonco adduced, eircumiUntlal erldence being 
sufficient.” 

But hero it must first be aakod what the Editors of this Digoat call 
"evidonce “ in addiliou to that admitted by them as such uudor^tbe head 
of '• express will *? For, if none of the evidence afforded by the '• signs 
of separation,”—whether this evidence be token by itself or combined,— 
can, as they assert, establish a proof of partition, what evidence ia 
thero left but " documents " or declarations before witnesses "?f Yet 
as denial of separation, and litigation ensuing on it, will rarely occur 
when the party interested in the denial knows that bis opponent is in 
possession of a partition deed, or outproduce witnesses before whom 
the intcnlion.to separate has been fonnallj declared, and as under such 
circumstances it will offer no difficulty to a judgo, while, on the other 
hand, tlio cosoe presenting a real difficulty will just bo those in which no 
documentary or other evideueo of a similar nature ex lata,—it U hard to 
appreciate tho value of tho odvico which the Editors afford in their last 
quoted worda. But aa the most atriking part of thoir statement con¬ 
sists In tha summary .’rejection, as legal proof, of all and each of tho 
'• signs of separation,”—whereas somo of theeo are so strongly reliod 
upon by the nativo authorities, and bavo boon so cautiously spokon of 
by Colebrooko, Strange, Grady, and other European writora of 
eminence,—it will net bo inexpedient to Inquire whether in this 
matter a judgo may honccforth feel entitled to dispense with a know¬ 
ledge of all that is stated on..this point in Hindu works, and simply 
• Introduction, p, «». 
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content himself with endorsing the opinion of the Editor* of the 
Bombay Digost. 

Ono of the meat prominent “ signs of separation.” as we bare teen, 
is based on religious grounds. It concerns tbo joint or separate per¬ 
formance of certain religious rites, some of which are mentioned in tbo 
quotation just givon from the Bombay Digest. In regard to tho legal 
irrelevance of theso. the Editor* of this Digest oven grow emphatic. 
" Tbo separate performance of tho Vaia'vadeva sacrifice, of S'rlddhas 
and other religious rites." they say,* “ is still less conclusive " viz., than 
tbo “living and dining apart” previously spoken of and declared by them 
to be " not conclusive of tho fact ” of separation. They seem to arrive 
at this inference from the interrogatory connected with a ease to which 
they refer, and from a passage of a native authority to which they point, 
as forming part of their remarks on this case. 

The case is that reported by them at p. 68. It gave riso, on tho 
port of tho Court, to the following amongst other questions: “ He [vis. 
the son of an elder wife] wns in the habit of performing the sacrifice 
called Vais'vadeva on liis own account. Should ho bo considered a 
separated member of tho family? and can any man whoso food is cooked 
separately perform the ceremony, or is it a sign of separation ?” Upon 
which tho Pan'tfit so questioned repliod : “ Those members of a family 
who individually perform tho ceremonies of Vaia’vadeva and Kuladbarma, 
and have signed a FArikhat, may bo considered separated. It does not 
appear from tho Shaatraa that the elder son of a person is obliged to 
perform tho Vais'vadeva on bis own sooount, although his father and 
step brother aro united in interests and he himself lives and cooks his 
food separately in tho samo town without receiving tho sharo of his 
ancestral property. A person may, however, perform tho ceremony by 
tho peruiiaion of his father." 


• P.siv. 


t P. 60. 
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On this reply of the Pan'd'il the Editor, .gain observe:* " Tho 
8haatrl ia right in not considering the separate performance of the 
Vaia'vodsva a* » certain «ign of • partition,* though it is enumerated in 
the Bmr'ilia among theeo aigna. Tho general ouatorn ia, in the present 
day, that even undivided copareonere, who Uko Choir moale eopemtely, 
perfonu thle oeromony, at looat once every day, each for himaelf, 
because it la coneidered to purify tlio food.” But here it may bo 
oUorrod that all tho Pan'd'it really aoid waa, that when a men livee 
and cooka hia food apart from hiefolhor and etopbrothor who ore united, 
it dooe not appear from tho 81 ia*trM that ho ia obliged to perform tho 
Vaia'radeva ou hie own account; and what follows therefore from his 
words is, that if, living apart from his relatives, he m obliged to 
perform tho Vna'vadora, such an obligation would provo that there waa 
no union between bim and the relatives named. The real drift of hia 
answer, therefore, waa not to ahow, as the Editors suppoao, that tho 
separate performance of tho Vais'radova was in no c<u« a “ certain sign 
of partition," but to recommond to tbo Court tho investigation of tho 
fact whether the person in question wns or was not "obliged" to perform 
this ceremony separately from hia relutirea. 

In a noto on tho word Vais'vadova tho Editors had previously wvidf 
that •• this ceromony is performed for tho nnoUfication of food before 
dinner," and after the words above quoted becauso it is con¬ 

sidered to purify the food *'), they continue: " We subjoin a |»uuiago on 
this point from tiro Dhamatindhu : J (Dhaim. f. 00, p. 8,1,9 and fl 
Bombay lith. od.): Juhyyil larpUhdlhyaklal, gSihyt ’gnat. laukikt 'pi 
*A, gtuminn agnate fucked OnnW tatmin homo ridhtyate. AiibhakthuAm 
pSkalhedt pr'iiliag NfcWnwV k/itdkr'Ua Hi bhal't'ojlye ; • Rico tuixod 

• r. eo. t r. to. 

I Ah stbnvialioi, by tbo KJiton, of DiarmttimlkaMra, which t« tiro full 
naiM of the work meant, by KMIUO*. 
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with o! drifted butter should bo offered in tho sacred domestic ft re, or in 
tt common tiro. Tho oblations (at the VsU'vadovn) aliould bo mado in 

that fire with which tho food io ©ooked.Bh*t'l'^ldik*hlU 

declares that, if mouibora of an undivided family prepare their food 
soparately, the Vals'viulova-ofToring mny be inirforiiiod ocparaloly (in 
each houwihold) or not “ 

Their remark, howovor, regarding the purpose of tho Vaia'rndova. as 
woll aa their quotation from tho DhiirmosindhusAra and their tranula- 
tion of it, are rory inaoourato. For,'os will preaently bo aeon, live Dhar- 
masindhiis&ra state* that tho olijoct of tho Vuia’radova ia tho coutecr*- 
tion of ono'a self and of tho f»od, whom* tho Mitiiksharu, in com¬ 
menting on Yujnnrnlkya. I., v. 103, altogether contest* tho doctrine 
that tlw V. is intended for the consecration of tho food, ami after some 
discussion on tins theory, arrives nt tho conclusion that it solely con¬ 
cerns the (spiritual! benefit of the person performing it. And as in 
quoting from tho Dharmasiudhusira the Editors in tho beginning of 
tho paasago alleged have left mil half a verso which esunlially belongs 
to it, while before tho word* ascribed to RlutVoji they have omitted 
another maiirial portion of tlio text, their translation is not only in. 
correct, but tho very ground on which tho author of tho Dhanna* 
aindhusAra adduced Bhat’t'qji, has been misunderstood by them.* But 
even suppoaiug that all tho remurka of tho Editor* on the VaU'tadora 
wore correct, they would still not prove anything In respect of tho legal 
inconelusivonotv of " S'rAdJhaa and other religious rites." all of which 

• TW aaaoilbl woH. omitted before 'j.i.ytr sro i (rUapal»ali*»laliyAi»aU 
UUakUiMdiraijitalli', ( [fiiiilfdl ,, Ac.), .ml thorn ■l.leh should havo preceded 
sod see absolutely h-jiiImI »t tho qmibilkm 'arfMsifrfsda, Ac.,’ from ItlslVcJI, 
rent i m rlAyW vala'tsdm AlnasamUArlriha ’ni.assm’.UpUlU^ chii t..A- 
ribUiVtiiiAni |dUlk}« prllblf rd.'r.Jo.o i*. llbl-llUlm 1 In pAMlyV pi 
haviahyAnUrm's prllhag cr., (orJA4.tM.d-. Ac.) For tire IreusWUoa of U» 
•hots KC p. 101, U. 7 ff. 
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are included in their swooping assertion which sola these right* asido 
for tho purpose of legal CTldonce. 

A* tho object of thi* paper, however, ii not to corroot the mistakes 
of an Individual writer, but to ihow how noooasry it i* that a judge 
ahouhl eiamin* for himeelf all that tho nativo authoritlee tcaoh in 
regard to que* lions that may come before him, and how tho very 
repliee of avail tho most learned Part Jits may bo conduoivo to fallnoios 
—einoe tho correctness of a reply roninly depend* on tho correclnow 
and pertinence of the question put,—I will, a* an Illustration of tho 
difficulties which beset this subject, odd a translation of a few passage* 
from three works only, since even these will clearly prove tliat tho 
bearing of tho performance of certain religious ceremonies on tho 
question of onion or division cannot be dispatchod in tho offhand 
manner implied in tho ruling of tho Bombay Digest. 

In treating of the daily religious duties of a Hindu tho Dharnarin- 
dhtuAra under the heading ‘on the duty of the fifth division’ (of a day 
divided into eight parts) contains tho following passage: • 

" The Vais'vadeva is to bo performed for tho removal of (sins com* 
milted in) tho five SCuUU. The flvo SunAi are tho flvo places whore 
injury may be dooo (to living beings); vi*. the wooden mortar in which 
groin is throslicd; tho atone slab on which condiment*. Ac., are grouud 
with a mullor; a flro-plaec; a water-jar. aud a brooro.f Tho eom- 
noucernontof tho Vaia'vodova is early (f.#. in tho morning), not like 
that of the Agoihotra, hit* (U in tho evening); accordingly they resolve 
to porforin it, as oipreseed in the words: “ oarly aud Uto, tho Vais'va* 

• Dhartou, td. Bombay (1801), lit., A., fol. 06 6, 1L 7 IT. 

♦ TW objrrt of the Vals'vtdava it similarly in a of B'ltflapa 

qaoUd In lUgUcandWi AhnikaUUva (od. Oole. 183*. vol, 1., 261), *nd tt» 

Rf.n6> art frequently allodod to, t .In ifaou, HI., 01, S'.ok.nUhtrya’. 
cwm>. on tb> Bhagaradgttt, III., 13, anil they ora also drflned in Aotadagiri'a 
and S'ddhamarlxnin'i glc. on tho Utter. 
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dora (should bo performed ").• The fire great sacraments are to be 
performed day by day; and these aro tlio sacrament of the Veda, that 
of the god*, that of created beings, that of the mane*, and that of nien.t 
The sacrament of the Veda has been already esplained.J Thoeo who 
follow the ritual of the Rigveda consider that tlio Vnii'vndcra consists 
of tho three sacraments of the gods, created beings, and manes. Tho 
sacrament of men is the giving food to men. An oblation of food 
cooked in the bouse and fit for sacrificial purposes.^ free from scssmum- 


• From Rtxjhtwdana (to), i. p. 280) and «inuJar works it mull* that tbe 
prop” «imo for I ha performance of Iho V. it always dorm* tlio day, and that tlio 
evening performance of this ceremony ia permitted only under special conditions, 
as for instance when * ccokir.g 1 take* place for tlio entertainment of a gurat. 
S«ira« authorities, moreover, absolutely forbid tho rtpriilfon of tho ceremony on 
the aamo day, whether by day timo or in the evening. But compare p. 103. 

t TUcee flvo omAoyojitdr, 1 great locriflcc*' or ‘ great ■arramcets,' ora mentioned 
in tbo oldcat work., tj. in tho Satap.tba llribmon'a (XI., 6. G. 1)—alao quoted 
from tlda Bribmnn'am SMdatta’a AcUridara'a —, in Matiu, I., 112, Ac. Yftjoa- 
Talk.., I.. 102, Ac.-Jfa*- (lit., 70) define them a. follows , - techie* (which, 
according to Kullflka. include reading, via. tbe Veda.) t> the racramant of the 
Veda; ofiVring rice, Itc., or water is tlio racramcnt of tbe inane.; an oblition (of 
food) in Gro u tho lairaraent of tho god.; preace. tat ion of foci (»U. throwing 
gh» or rice, or tbo like, in tho open air) to created being., is tbe Mu-naent of 
creatod being, i hospitality ia tlio a.cramcnt of men.” 

I Via. in tbo preceding portion of tho leal, Kara not tmutated. 

I Substances, called haviihya, or fit for aaerfkial pm poses, are frequently 
mentioned in ritual works, a. In the Kitjiyana S'rauts Siltras (VII., 2, 2), or in 
works dealing with ritod matter., a. in Manu, Yljnavalkya, Ao. Tbo Mildl r.Urd 
in it. comment on Yiijn., I., 233, names nt such: rice of difiVrent varieties, 
barley, wheat, kidnoybean. of two varictiea (phasedut mungo and phaseolut 
radi.tiu), wild grain (wild root*, or in general such food «• form, the diet of an 
ascetic), a black potherb Arifo/dia, mabi/aU* (npkined as a kind of Gib, Wih.- 
a prawn or shrimp), cardamons, ginger, black |*pjcr, aufcslida, molaiaea, candied 
sugar, camphor, rock-wit, sca-.att, bread fruit, oo-ouiut, tbe plants railed iadutt 
and baJaro, tlio produce of a cow,—vie. milk, curds, butter, or other prejisrations 
mode of her milk,—honey, Gcib, Ac. On tbo other band, s. substance* unfit for, 
sacrificial oblations tbs UMtiM name.: iodren. fta.pslum kora), su ira 
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oil, factitious salt, and such like (unaacriOolnl aulatnncoa). and dreosed 
with ghee. ono should make in tlio (sacred) domestic flro, or tho 
ordinary flro; (for) tho law ordains that such an oblation (should Lo 
made) in tho flro with which a man cooks his food.* Slnoo tho 8*rdddha 
occurring at Died periods, Is porformod by (performing) the sacramont 
of Uio manta included in the Vaia'radora coromony, no ontorlainmont 
of Blihmms take* plnco (as it would) on behalf of tlio Sriddlia 
occurring at fixed poriods. And since also the 8'rAddhn, (duo) on tho 
day of new-inooo, is porformod by (performing) it (riz. tbo sacrament 
of tbo manes). Dhattoji says, that those who ore uuablo to perform tho' 
Sr&ddha, duo on tlio day of now-moon (regularly), should do so once 
(at least) in tho course of a year. In tlio case of (impurity arising 
from) childbirth, tho rulo is that tlio five great sacrurnont* are dropped. 
ADd this VnisVadera is performed for tho soko of one's own consecra¬ 
tion and tlut of the food.} Therefore amongst members of a united 
family when they cook (their food) in common, a separate performance 
of tlio Vais'radeva (by each member) is uot (allowed); but amongst 
members of a divided family, oren when they cook (their food in com- 

(•mint bin-alum), chieV-p(doBsfcoe bifloras), piilAks, a Ug.im* oallod 
■MjHha, a hind of bran <nlkd>rf/aa«fel« (.lolicl.cu oaljang), tlio white pumpkin 
joard. two hiidnjof tbo .(g-plaiil (rrfrtMU .ml ■r'tta/Q, (baseUe rubra), 

lU short of . Kimboo, looFp«|>y*r, omi root, ffaUyiAfJ (snotbum row*), stliio 
oarth, ordure, faotitkous sail, a buflkloVolioonrt, her milk,—0 UKls,-fcitt*r, or 
Other produra of buflUlo'i milk i Ao.— Compare alio on tbo umo suhJcwt Manu, 
HI- »». ttO f„ tbo Vf.bn'u-1'urln'a, Book III, cb. 10 j Uia 1W ay«$t*IA», I, 
fol. lit J&vhHi4M,roL i, pp. 70, lit and 1601 fritlalU'i AcAdr4(Urt , a 
(Btiuires, 1H04), AL M ■ | Ac. 

• TU ArUrtdara'a (fob fl8 a) which quote, a pure*. to tire aims o(IVo» from 
Anjlrw, r<nlining tbs sacred and ordinary Are, arid* i " tlio khm of tliii paisa*# 
ii i a man -ho maintain* a ~md Ora should cook hi* food ami make the oblation, 
tn this (tarred) domrtUo Ora < one -bo dora not maintain such a Bra, In tho 
ordinary Ora 


t 8c* p. IBS, II. 16 (T. 
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mon, (lie Tiii'vidm (roust be performed) aopnrntely (l»y each of thorn) 
with some sort of substanco fit for sacrificial purposed. According to 
Blial't'qji, amongst members of a united family, when the cooking (of 
their food) doo* not take place in common, the V.is'vadoYa may bo per¬ 
formed sejHirately or not.* Wblu no cooking (of food) Ukw place on 
tlio eleventh ami similar days (of abstinence), tho VaU'vadova should bo 
performed with grain (cap. of rice), milk, curds, ghoo, fruits, wntcr, and 
tho like substance*. Lot a man porfonn it with rice and so on, 
(throwing such substances) with his hand,—or with water, (throwing 
the latter) with his hollowed palms, into wntor; hut lot him at tho 
performance of tlvo Vais’Tadova avoid kodiata (paspalum kora), chick¬ 
pea, the kidney-bean (phasoolus nuliatus), motif a (ervum hirsutum), 
kuiallha (doltchos bifloros), and all factitious salt called Mura and 
lataia. Whon a man lives abroad, tho Vais'radova [should bo per¬ 
formed at his house by tho instrumentality of his son, priest, or other 
(proper substitute); and should there not bo at his house such other 
(proper) agent ho himself must perform it abroad. Those who conform 
to the ritual of tho R'ig- and Black- Ynjur-Vodis should perform it 

• The word, "a* otUliom food oooM U lU ip..., Ac." (p. 101, 11. 7 ff) 
to "ytrformrd irpiraltly or »o4,” are tho complete pamgo, represontod In tlx 
Uomba; Digmt b; tho word, "rtre mlttd" U> " performed i*y«r*Uly (la sock 
XoohXoM) or tui" (no abort, p. 188, last I. F). Tho cornel nos of tho U*t 
word. "porformed wparal. 1 ; or not" might at flr.l .Ight »>» doubtful, .Inos 
their value la Sanskrit i. tho compound h’iUh'Ua, and tbb word (.wording to 
Pin'., II., 1,00. not a Dvandva. but a Karaadhtre;.) would literal!; mean • dona 
-not done,' U * imprefoetl; door,’ or • don* as If not dono,’ Lo .' deno In vain.’ 
That in tba quotation from BhMVqjl, Uowovor, lbs word Ua not Ihlo now, but 
the ooo given it in tho tr.nd.tlon of tlx Bomba; Bigret, and In th.i .bore, 
follows not ool; from tho non In -hid. tbo word kr'iUtr'Ua Is unml.Uh.bl; 
wwd In other passages of tho DUmaMatimUr* and Mrioyu ImMm (olnre lu 
ncaning there boooots oUar from tbo interpretation. following It), but «W> from 
tho injunction of Ai’toUyami, which it snalogou. to that of DXafl aji (w» p. 188, 
D.84C). 
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twioc (a-day), according lo tho text which mjs : • it should be performed 
by day and by night’ But if unable to do #o, they may. at the aamo 
timo. repeat it or perform (tho day and night Vaia’vadova) together.* 
The usual practioo of follower! of thoae two Veda* is lo ooolt their food 
and perform the Vals'vndova. in the ordinal? flre."t 

In tho oliapter treating of tlio religious dutloa of tho eons whoa# 
fatKtr u ofiw, the some work oonUine tho following statement-.: 

" Sons not separated from their father ehould not porfoim tho Vale'va- 
dova separately: for it it stated that ‘one who tiros upon the cooking 
of (i. t. tho food cookod by) hia brother, is (like) one who lires upon tho 
cooking of (i-* tho food cooked by) his father.' Hence, if the father 
maintains a aaerod firo, cren when tho cooking and tho Vais'vadeva aro 
offected with tho snered fire, hie unseparated sons, although they, too, 
maintain a tiered fire, should not perform tho Vaia'vadera separately. 
Those who think that, in tho absenoo of cooking, a fire becomes an 
ordinary one, may cook merely in order to consecrate their fire. But 
by members of a divided family tbe Vaia'vadera should be performed 
separately (by each of them). And nines (according to the followers of 
tho R'igvedo-ritualji tho Vais'vadeva consists of the three daily sacra- 
menu, vis, those of tho goda, created beings and manes, those (who 
entertain this doctrine regarding the Vaia'vaJeva), oven if their father is 
alive, will perform tho (daily) aacrament of tho manes, forming part of 
tho fivo groat (daily) aacnunents. To tho followers of tho Black- 
Ynjurvola, however, tho fivo great (daily) aaoramenla are distinct from 
the Vais'vadeva: Clio/ (consequently) perform the (daily) sacrament of 

• 8r*noto • of pigs 101. 

f There follow# a iWiplkm of the manner in wkloh lha V. U performed by 
member# of tbe VabWata and Mhor aorta, of tbe ruloe relating to the .YmWyi 
(oretioey, and oilier deUll .Mob it b not requbile here to enter into. 

* Bombay id. (1861) 111. B., foL 3 o, U. 8 IT. 

{ 8eap.lHU.4ff. 
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the manes, if their father is alivo, (only) when they are members of a 
divided family." 

In the chapter treating of those entitled to perform tbo SfrUika, tho 
aarac work sayt;« 

“ The son of one’s own tody has tho preferential duty (and right) to 
perform tho annual and oilier S'r&ddhaa and tho funoral ceremonies 
which tako place immediately after death. If there are several such 
sons, tho tidal ha* this duty (and right); on failure of him. or if ho is 
not present, or if his right has lapsed through having become an outcast 
or similar (disqualifications), tho eldest after him. Tho statement, how¬ 
ever, (mide elsewhere) that in the absence of tho eldest the youngest 
lias always this right, not tho sons between them, is without authority. 
Hence, if sons live in a state of division, tho elJul, after having recoivod 
from the younger (brother) the (necessary) property, should perform all 
tho funeral rites up to that called Sapin'd'ana.f But tho annual and 
othor S'rdddhas each of them must perform separately. If. howevor, 
sons live iu « state of union, oven tho annual and other S'rfiddhaa must 
be performed by one of them only. (Still) since wliat is done by one 
(member of a united family) accrues to the benefit of tho rest, oil the 
sons should keep such rules as tho observance of cliastity. tho not 
touching another person’s food,; and similar ones. If sons do not live 
in tho same place, whether they stay in different countries or in 
different bouses, each of them should perform the annual and other 


• ITT. B.,fol. 4, a,l). 10 ff. 

t Tbit it, inoloiiro of tbo flr*t *iiteen S'ntddluu which cod with ibe So/xVrf'ena, 
•ho called Sepin'SlUran'o. 

I JtyiwMHya, m, 241, cln»ei 1 feeding on other* ’ unoi.pt the ©rime, cillod 
*pap4t*l», which ire only * degrro Iom thin the maMpdUka, or mo.t hcinocii 
ofleccoi. a/n«u, Ill, lOt, foretell* paraiUce Ui»t, iftor death, tlicy will become 
the cattle oflbeir hosts. 
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S'r&ddha* separately. even if they aro members of on undivided 

family."* . 

In the important chapter on the ffriddba itself. under the head of 
»uUUd rUt rdatmg to »«mbm of a dituUd and an undivided family, 
the same work. after a general reference to previous statements, has tho 
following :* 

•< Of brothers and other members of a family, divided in property, all 
the (religious) duties aro separate. But that tho funeral ceremonies 
and the sixteen S'riddhas up to tho Sapin'd'ana (which are performed 
during tho first year after a death) should be performed by one of them 
only, has been already stated.; Yet if members of a family arc undmded, 
all such acts os may bo done without (spending any) property, o.g. 
bathing, the Sandhyit-deToUon, the sacrament (w- reading) of the _ 
Vedas, muttering of prayers, fasting, reading the PurUn'as, arc done (by 
each of them) separately; whether rich acts recur at regular periods, 
or are oocamonol. or (purely) voluntary; separately, also, such ccremon.es 
of regular recurrence, enjoined by vodic or traditional works, as are 
performed with fire. Another view found*! on the teaching of 
Kityiyana and other* is. that ‘ ono who lives on the cooking of a brother 
is (like) ono who lives on that of a father.’ Of tho five great (daily) 
sacraments these of the gods, created beings, manes, and mon§ should be 
performed by the dd*t (brother) only. If the cooking is done separately 
(by members of a united family) those who conform to the rules of 
AeValijana, *>}’ that tho separato performance of tho Vais'vadcva (by 


• Tho ml of thU chapter regulate, tho right, of younger .on. in tho abrenco 
C f ,h. rido.t, and in their aUcom ’ho*> of other member, of. family .ooreoai.cly 
< 0 «rfom the S'rlddha*. Iu importance regarding «bo right, of lohmUaret, 
require, no tmA , hut M right, do no. concern tho pr~ut p.per, no 
further extract re thi. point !l hero girou. _ 

tin.B.,W.37J.U.6ff. t Scop-105, H-13 ff. 

S See n. 191, lb 1 £ 
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each member of such a family) is optional.• Since, if the eldest 
(brother) doe* not perform the Vais'radcvn, it is (the duty) of a younger 
(brother) to perfect the cooking (of the food by mean* of this ceremony), 
some enjoin that before eating, some of tbo food should bo thrown by him 
into the fire, and some givon to a Brahman. The worship of tho 
(tutelary) gods may be performed (by each of them) separately, or (by 
all of them) conjointly. The annual S'raddbas, those performed on tho 
day of new-moon, at tho sun’s entrance into a new sign, eclipses and 
similar S'rAddbaa should bo performed by the eldest only. The 
S'riddlias. also, performed in holy places (e. g. of tho Ganges) and those, 
of tho samo category should bo porformod by one member only of an 
undivided family, if all the members happen to be together (in tho 
place), but separately, (by each member) if tliey happen to be in different 
places. The same rule applies to the S'rAddha, which is performed at 
(tho holy city of) Gayd (in Bchar). As regards sacrificial ceremonies, 
at which voluntary gifts are made, and which con be effected only by 
moans of (spending some of the family) property, tho right of perform¬ 
ing them depends on the assent of tho brothers and other (merabors of 
tho united family). Tho S'rnJdlia on the 13lh day of the dark fortnight 
of the mouth lthidra, which is under tho ostcrism Moghu. it is stated, 
should bo porforracd separately by each momber (of an undivided 
family)."! 

• Compare p. 103, U. 3 ff. 

f Compare for tho S'rtdilha* to bo performed »t holy placre and on tho 13th of 
tho dork fortnight of lire month Bhldra, .Ire tho following passagM from WOsotfa 
tranil.tlou of tire l’Uk** P™i*a (IIX-, 14, rr. 17-13). “Ho who, after having 
Offered food auil libation, to tho Pitr'u, [manet) bathe. In tbo Oangw, Silty, 
Viptn'A (Boat), Samir at!, or the Oom.lt at Nainn.hn, rapiafoi all hU win*. Tho 
Pitr'ia alre my. ‘aftor having received mtufretlon for a twelvemonth, we ahall 
further derive gntifloation by libation* offered, by our drecradantf, at reme place 
of pilgrimage, « tho end of tire dark fortnight of illglia’ "; and (OM, Ill, 1C, 
rr. 17 ff) . •' Iu former time*, O king of tire oortU, tliia aong of the Pitr'U w»a 
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The work from which those passages are taken is ft compilation from 
other works, among which it prominently names the Nim'ayasindhu, 
composed by Kamal&kara, in the year 1011, A. D.* As the latter is 
held in especial esteem by tho Mahrettas for whoso benefit, it Moms, 
the Bombay Digest was chiefly intended, I will add a translation of ita 
chaplor: “ On the uttled rule* relating to members of a divided and 
unditidtd family,’’ which likowiso forms part of its section on tho 
S'rlddha-t It nuts thus : 


heard by Ikshwlkn, tho aon of Manu, in tho grot** ofKslipn: 'Those of our 
doaouulsnts shall folio# a righteous path, who shall rorcrmlly present ns with 
cakes st Oayi. May ho bo born in our moo who shall gito us, on tho thirteenth 
of Bhldrapada and Highs, milk, honey, and clarikd butter.” (Wilson’s Worts 
»ol. nil., pp. 170 snd 197.) As pointed out by tho oditor, tho phraae " for a 
twelremonth " is in the Ssr.skrit tost represented by tonMmayld; snd tho 

phrase “on the thirteenth of Bhldrapada ind Highs ” by tragoia/tm . 

carrldiu oka mayldn ika. But tho former being rendorod by S'rlrutnagnrhha i , 
ororaf*U.\*m V .U/r a g*J*/t, nod the Utter: cor,Mrs, bhddropade^gUnok.Mtr, 
tragoiadtm, it would be belter to substitute for them : “on tho 18th day of the 
dart fortnight of tho month Bhidra, which is under the aiteriim MaghA”— 
Ohe sanctity of this day and ita appropriateness for tho performance of the 
S'rlddha already result from Manu, III., 273 and 27i, whore the rams expression— 

frayorfar'fm.eorsidm ota tujUru eia’ occurs, and is interpreted by Kullflka 

to y. 273: tar.mtU mayWfra 3 odar', 1 f m . and to t. 27* UddralrMs'alroyodoet, 
also from TSjUiwttye, 1., y. SCO: where the words carMtrayodai'g,dm nayidiu 
are explained in the same manner by Yijtslnes'ram i b/MrapaJoir'uin'olrayo- 
itr'yum megUpMydm ^-Compare also Sir W. Joeos. on tho lunar year of the 
Hindus, Aa, Res., roL iii. p. 202. Besides those Yorscs, Other qootalions relating 
to the mat sobjoa, from Portia, Sititafo, and others, occur in Jlmflt, HI, 

1,18, in Raglinnandara’s Tithifatl.a (Calc. ol. 1834, yo! i. pp. 78, ICO), in tho 
Jfiroayasindhu (IL, fob 42 a, 4), Dharaas. (II, fol 81 ».), Ac., which also show 
that raeh jnsesbrr of a family, whether dirided or ondirided, must for himself 
perform this particular S'rlddha. 

• H1.U dsto Is girro by the author himself st tbe rod of liU wort, in the word.. 
ysro (cm 8) ritu (ro 6) ritu (= 6) bhd (1) le. 1669 of tho era of Vikroialdity* 

t Ed- Bombay (1867) III. B, fob C& o, 11.4 IT. 
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" Tho Pr’ilhvlchandrodaya quote* theso words of Ma'tchi: ‘It tlicro 
•re many sons of a father who livo together, all that is done with tho 
undivided (family-) proporty, by the oldest, tho rest contenting, most bo 
(considered as) done by all of them.' These words mean that, though 
the eldest is tho agent, all of them share in the result (of his acta). 
Therefore such religious roles, as the observance of chastity, Ac., must 
be kept by every one of thorn, since they cons&rato tbc persons who 
obtain tho result. And this applies also to re-united members of.a 
family, on account of tho analogy (that ovists betwoen them and members 
of a united family).* 

The AfitdbAuvi quotes these words of Nor ado : • Tho religions 
duty of unseparated brethren is single; when partition has been made, 
even the religious duties become separate for each of them.'t Vr'ihatpati 
also says: * Of members of a family who live (togethor and) cook (their 
food) in common, tho sacraments of the manes, gods and taioo-bom 
should be single; of those who are divided, they should bo performed 
in each houso separately,'J Though in this last toxt, no exception being 
mentioned, the prohibition of a separate performance (of religious acts) 
in an undivided family would also (seem to) obtain for such acta as tho 
reading of tho Vedas, the Sandhyd devotion and tho like, it (neverthe¬ 
less) morely relates to the performance of tho S'niddha, Vais’vodeva and 
the ooromonics which can bo effected only by (spending some of tho 

• This paisage also occur* in tic sun* chapter, foL 3 », 1L11 ff. 

t Mit- ch. iL, kc. xii-, 5 8.—Tho Mine quotation oU> occur* in tho JTramit- 
rodaya, Calc. ©d, p. 169 8, 223 <i i the FwddaoUafdiuirt (ed. Calc. 1837), p. 162 
(Colebreoko'e tranilalion of thil pueage in the Mit, and of Tagore p. 811 in tie 
Viv. materially differ from one another) ; in tho SmriHeiandrik4 (Gain 1107) p. 
8, VyaraMroaayUla, oh. iv., ICC. *IL, j 28 (Borradafle’e tranilation being the 
ume as Colebroole’a), and in other Digmta. 

I This quotation alao ocean in the VitdiacM., p. 126 (Tagore, p, 227) j 
VlramUndcya, £ 172 a. 222 », XtUUta to Mime, IX, 111 ; DSyhmmtfl 
(Calc. 1827), ff. 28; &Mr'Uicka*irUJ, p. 81 Ac. 
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family) property; for such property having more'than ono owner, one 
(member of the family alone) would not be entitled to spend it- All 
such acts, however, as may be done without (.ponding any) property, 
e. g. muttering prayers, fasting, the Sandhyi dovotion, reading the 
Vedas and Pur&n’ss. whether such acts recur at regular periods, or aro 
occasional, or (purely) voluntary, each merabor is competont to perform 
separately (for himself). For there being no expenditure of property, 
na consent (of the rest) is required; and consequently tho words (before 
quoted) ' with tho undivided (family-) property’ cannot apply to such 
acts. And this conclusion also results from tho following text of 
As'vaUyana as quoted in the Ptayogapirijtita: • Amongst twice-born 
men who cook (their food) in common there should always be separate 
the sacrament (or reading) of the Vedas, tho Agoihotra, the worship of 
tho gods, and the Sandhyi devotion.’ (In this passage) Agoihotra 
signifies such ceremonies of regular recurrence, enjoined by vedic or 
traditional works, as are performed with fire. For (the right of each 
member of a family to fulfil) these duties (separately) is logically 
analogous to tho right acquired by the consent of the rest. The 
S'riddha of the father, and other acts of regular recurrence which havo 
the saroo consequence (for all tho members of a family) a aingle (member) 
is entitled to perform even without the consent of the rest; for it is 
said: * 4 Even a single (member) of a family may conclude a donation, 
mortgage, or sale, of immovable property, during a season of distress t 
for tl«© sake of tho family, and especially for pious purposes.’ 4 For 
pious purposes,’ moons, according to Vijn&ues’vars,? for tho performance 
of indispcnsablo duties, viz. tho S'rdddha of the father, or the like. 

" But some maintain that oven of members of au undivided family, if 

• By V/Uufvti, according to tho Roln4k«n («, quoted by Colebrooke) on the 
Mil, oh. i., kc. i, § 28. Comp, olio tho Vlram,, f. 181 a; Piodiaci., p. 161. 

t Mit.,ch.L,afc.L,§29. 
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they cook (their food) separately, aud if they etny in different countries, 
each has to perform separately (for himself) the S'rdddhas on the day of 
now-moon and the annual S'rAddhas; for IldrUa has raid: 'If 
undivided brethren cook their food separately, each of them should also 
perform separately the Vais'vadeva and the other S'r&ddha*’; and 
Yama: • If a son who is not separated (from the family) stays in a 
foreign country, he should perform (for himself) separately the S'rAddba 
of the father on the anniversary of his death, and the S'rhddha on the 
day of now-moon.’ 

" If (the drift of) those teats is properly considered, their sense (will 
be found to be) this: Of the five great (daily) sacraments, the eldest 
should with the consent of the other (members) of the family perform 
tho sacraments of the gods, created beings, roan os and men; for also 
Vydsa has said: * Food should never be eaten without previously 
making a sacrificial offering, and presenting a first (portion) of it (to a 
Brahman); amongst members of an undivided or re-united family what 
is done oven by a single (member) ii done (by all).’ But if one’s food 
has been prepared without tho eldest (member) having performed the 
Vais'vadeva, he may cat it after having silently thrown somo of it into 
the flro. For, where treating of the rights of merabore of an undivided 
family tho Withvkhandrodaya quotes this paanga from Gobhila: 
• Whose food in tho family is first ready, lie may eat it after having put 
a certain portion of it into tho fire, and given a first (portion) of it to a 
Brihraan.’ Again, Aitaldyaiia mentions tho ceremonies which (members 
of a divided family) should porform separately when tlioy cook their 
food separately; and also separately when they cook it in common; (his 
words are);* • Of members even of a divided family, if they livo 
(together and) cook (their food) in common, one, the m& iter (of the 

• Compere tbo was p!*ujc ia tho sub*©qucnt citract from lb» VyarsUuw- 

myhkhu t p. 206,1L 0 If. 
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household), should perform the four (daily) sacramonta which (in tho 
order of the (Ire*) aro preceded by the sacrament of speech. Hut men 
of tho twice-born classes, whether member* of an undivided or a divided 
family, if they cook (their food) aeparately, should, previous to Uking 
it, each separately perform these sacraments day by day.' The sacra¬ 
ment of the Veda, tha SandhyA devotion, bathing, the aaorament of tho 
manoa, and tho iiko oeroroonlos aro for tho reason stated, performed 
separately (by each member); but on account of tho two toxta quoted, 
the worship of tho gods either in common (by one) or sopsratoly (by 
each member); the S'rlddhaa on tho day of now moon, at eclipses, Ac., 
by one member only; tho S’rAddha at holy places, and similar S'r Addling 
by one only, if all tho members of tho undivided family happen to bo 
together (in tho placo), but separably (by each member), if they happen 
to be in different plaoos. And so likewise tho S'r&ddha which is 
performed at Gty&. For Htm&dri quotes this passage from the Kfirma- 
Pu/dn'a: • Many well conducted and exocllent eons must bo wished for; 
(for) if 0110 of their number goes to Gar A, wo are saved by him, and ho 
outers upon the highest path.') 

" As rogards voluntary acts, eueh as saoriBeial offerings connoctod 
with tho making of gifts, and tho like, tho right of performing them 
dopondt on tho assent of tho other (membors of tho family); that of 
muttering prayora and performing similar acta whioh ontail no e.«pen- 
dituro of property oxiaU without (such) ansent. Apaidiha quotes theae 
words of PaWkhaii . • The annual and similar 8'rAddhu should be 
performed separately by each momber of a divided family; but if 
performed by ono mombor of an undivided family, it b aa good os if 

• Seep. 191, II. 1 If. 

♦ Tha (lr.t portion of thU quotation ('many* to ‘OsyA*) occur, wish tom. 
variation in tbslUiiUyan'a (ed. Bombay, 1801), II. 107, v. 181 and i. quoted aUo by 
several traallaea oe adoption, tW DaUakakansudt, DaUakaiiddhAntajnanJart.Ae. 
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they were performed by all of them.* That the monthly S'rAddhas. 
which precode the anntml S'ridd^ mu« be performed jointly (b^ 
the whole family). L^kv-HaHu he. declared in these words; • Tho 
sixteen S'rdddha*. which end with the Sap^d'ana.*™ should not perform 
(eeeh of them) separately: nor erer. even when diridod in property.’ 
The Sapiu’d'ana here implies a monthly S'riddha; for this results from 
the words of Fydsa: • After the year (following the death of the father) 
the eldest (son) should perform the S'riddha before the assembled family. 
but after the Sapin'd’ana (has bees sccomplished) each eon should perform 
it separately.' And D/*>uu says :■ The * new 1 the Sapm'dana. 

aad tho sixteen S'riddbas should be performed by one member of tho 
family only, even if the latter is dirided in property; but the S'riddha 
on the 13th day of the dark fortnight of Bhidre. which is under the' 
aaterism MaghAf should be performed separately by each member even 
of an undivided family'; as has been already mentioned.: But when 
Vriddha- Viuukt 1 ka says.' the monthly S'riddha, the ceremony of setting 
a bull free, and the Sapin’d'ana should be performed by the eldest, as 
well as the first annual S’riddha',—hia in junction is without authority. 
In the Paris'isht’ha of the R'<g«eda ritual (it is said that members of a 
f mily) should perform the • new' S’riddha conjointly." 

With these extracts from the Dharmssindhusira and its predecessor, 
the Nirn'ayasiudba, it will now be expedient to compare the law on this 
matter as laid down by the prindpJ authority of the Mahrattas, tho 
Vyarakdramayukka. It is contained in the following passage.! 

• Itc ‘new’ 8'riddh.(o.™r4 i iiia)Utb.an«rT.u.u).of the reraxire 
which b^in on the fine day sfter . drelh, .ad end oo lb, tent h (own*. DU™*.. 
III. B.. foL 7 4,1. 9). 
t M^Ulnyodas I; see t of pep 197. 

I Vis. Ill B.. t S *. ted l9 a, where the >nr <poteIion. from LcoU ITcH/a 
and V/amu occurs. 

J Cb. 33. Coeehteslly with the opmioo esprrewd .t p.188, 
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" Ndrada say* : • ‘Tho religious duly of uuseparoted brethren is 
•Ingle; "hen partition has been made, even tho religious duties becomo 
separated for each of them.’ Here the term ' unseparated ’ is intended 
to denote the chief topic (treated of), whilst' brethren,’on account of its 
(merely) qualifying tho former, is not to be taken in its litoral sente. 
Therefore in an unseparatod family, evon if it consists of o father, grand¬ 
father, son, son’s ion, paternal unde, brother, brother’s s:u or othor 
(relatives), their religious duty is sioglo. 

“ Hero again, though coiyointneas of an act, in regard to its various 
stages, follows as a logical consequence if there is sameness of place, 
time, agency, and so on. an express text would causo such conjointness 
to oaass, if the agency is not tho same, though (it is) that of members of 
an undivided family. Hence all those religious duties, enjoined by vedic 
and traditional works, which are fulfilled by menus of fire, even of 
unsepnrated (brethren) are separate for each (of them), since they are 
different according os different kinds of fire would be connected (with the 
ceremony). Even so tho S’rfiddhn of tho paternal undo, brother's son, 
Ac., at tho day of new moon and other (seasons) ia separate by reason 
of the separation of tho deified person (from the pdntn'a rite); but tho 
S’r4ddha of brothers (dying) without (maintenance of) a sacred firo 
is performed by one and the same act. because all tho deified persons 
ora conjoint. Again, by residence abroad and the like (causes), there 
being a difference in the places (where members of a family lire, the 
S'rAddhas are to be performed) separately (by each roomber); tho 
ceremonies also performed with fire are separate for those who maintain 
a sacred firo. But the worship of the household deities, the Vtia'vadera 
and similar ceremonies are performed (conjointly) by ono and the samo 

is the transition that follow* u much a> pcwiblo hu K-cn retained of 
Bomdiilo’i veraion ( i«Tcral portion* of the litter, boworer, had naeceaarily to to 
altered, a. not eoneeUy rendering the aetuc of tho original 
• fke p. 109, U. U ff. 
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act Him S’dUU aayai, - Of three -bo lire (together and) cook 
(Ihoir food) in common, then is bat one wonhipping of tho doily in iho 
how, and bat OM Vendor.; in a family of diridod brethren the* 
act* ora performed in each koaoo separately.' 

" A* for Iho text, bowerer. of Artiliyana, as quoted in tho Pdnjdto, 
which >aya: 'Of member, ores of. diridod family. if thoy Uro 
(together end) cook (their food) in reinmca. one, tho master (of tho 
boaeohold), should perform the fear (daily) aacnmento. which (in Iho 
order of the fire) ere preceded by the menmont of speech; bat men of 
tho twice-born clemee whether member, of en andirided or e diridod 
family, if they cook (their food) separately, .hould, previous to taking it, 
each aepantely perform thceo sacrament. day by day’;*—this lext bas 
reference to member, of . re-anited family; for that such is iu import, 
follows from tho words * of members erco of a divided family, if they lire 
(together and) ccok (their food) in common/ and from the words 
' whether member, of an andirided or a diridod family.' 

** Therefore if there bo a separate cooking of food, as is sometimes 
the caw. amongst member, of a re-united family, their great (daily) 
aacramento are separate. * S a cramen t of speech' i» • the sacrament 
(is. the reading) of tho Veda.' The phrase • thow (aacramonU) which 
are preceded by the sacrament of tpeeoh • is represented (in Sanskrit) 
by (one word which ») a Bahorrlbi (or poasemir.) compound of the 
olaaa where tho quality expressed by it (aa the predicate of something 
oleo) la not intended for Ou (U. the ewential) quality (of tho latter); 
for wore this compound meant to oonrey such an (ewentlal) quality, tho 
words ' preceded by the sacrament of apMeh ‘ would yield no senso, 
since there would then be no cause for excluding the flret (sacra- 
meutj; whereas it logically follow, that the four (aacramento only) aro 


So* p sol. Q. r? f 
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hew meant.* Hence the Mcramcnt of tho Veda tbould bo performed 
•eparafoly (by each member of Ibo family). But (a/tor all) thato two 
toxU are not mueh roapectod by tlio learned. 

"Aa rogard*. horrerer, tho following aentonooo in tho Dharma- 
pnm'UH: 

*8on« unioparatod muat (conjointly) celebrato ono onnirorsnry 
8'rAddha for both jarenU: if tlvoy bo in different countrioa Uiey muat 


• Olio grammatical oboemlion iu tbti pamaga, reloting to Bahurrlhi com¬ 
pound., it an allualon to a parilMiM or interpretation-ruin which oorart in 
Pata^jaU, HaiMUAya on PJn’.ni, L, 1. 87 (fit. tho J*r. hah.irlUa fody.a'a- 
/oivryn-taom ayi t on whioh JJAgojlbbabrain tho PanlMArnd'LfkSar* oWi» 
that, on account of tho word api, It alto implUe ota^M’Mm't^-daom). Tho 
drift of (Ml paribUM, ai Potaajoli eiplaim it, U toibow that Bohurrthi oom. 
pound* (inBnglith comparable to odjoctiro oompoundt like lightfoot—i.«. ono 
who pone**?* light foot.—or bluo eyc-d, &c.) arc of two kind*, tho oco expreuing 
a quality or an attribute which it ettontiol, and tho other expreteing a quality or 
aa attribute which it not aeratUl, to tho tubjoet to predicated by the compound. 
Tbut, at Petanjeli illiulntca, if you toy: 'them march the prioate haring red 
turban* on, the Baharrthi foUfoiWbMk' ‘bating red turban* on' (mplica boro 
ao «Hutul quality of the priotte, lino* thil quality oannot bo dieoonnocted from 
their appoaraooo ae they march. But If you eay i ‘ bring hitlter tho man who 
potto*tot hrindUd eowt (Mifrayu),’ you want the man to bo brought, but not hit 
oowt I brace the quality ot • po.tot.ln* brindled eowe ‘ would in thii oaee be die- 
conneufol from the appearance of the man, and therefore would not be eeoratial 
to It. In the firtl initance the quality oiprotted by lb* compound wn* the chtrwc- 
lorittlo feature, in tba eecond it it merely tho tleacriprlre mark, of tit* rabjoet 
predicated by it i and IbU, at I" bl» commentary obterree, depend, on the 
Note, Th« *p plica I ion, then, regardiog tha compound rdgyqfn opdnwdw, ' pra. 
oedtd by Uio Mceamant of tprafb,* which our toil make. of thia paribhlobt 
it that If IbU predicate of the ' four taoramraU ’ tpokon of bad boon oontidered 
by tho writer at«wutiaf to thorn, the four aaeramenU would hare beta reprmented 
by hbu at aceorajanlod and beaded by ‘tba tacramtnt of .peach’-which would 
be nontente. If, howotce, thia predicate war under.food by him at being morely 
a deacriptire ono. the tome would be, at it thould be, that Ilia four tuorameoU are 
•bote whieli in their unul order come after tho aacrament of rpeeoli, but are not 
accompanied by It. 
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(auh of thorn) aeperately perform the SVUdUoo the day of ne« morn 
end the monthly Srlddh-. If they go to (reside fa.) different village, 
unseperated brethren should alnje (each of them) separately perform 
the S'rAddha on the day of new moon end the month); S'rlddhaa of both 
perenu. When unseperated. hot residing in differ** viUaps, each 
living upon the wealth acquired by himaeif. theac brother, should 
celebrate the I>xW.-S'riddha separately; 1 

•• And aa regarde the following peaeage in the SmSUuamucMa ye; 

• The Vais'vadova, the aunirertary 8V*ddha. aa well a. the MahMaja 
rite, in case the member, of a family reride in differ** countries, are 
to bo celebrated separately (by each of them), and in like manner the 
S'raddha on the day of new moon, 1 — 

"These (two) text*, mm. aay, ha-e reference to member, of a 
re-united family reriding in different countries. But the fact is that 
they hare no authority. 

" Or, to sum up: if there be sameness of place, time, agency and so 
on, conjointueea (in the performance of the act) follow* as a raattor of 
logical reasoning. If the agency b not the same, auch conjointnea. 
(only exists if it) is established by an express text. If the place ia not 
tho same, some base (the rule concerning) the equate performance of 
8'riddhas and other ceremonies on tircomaUntiol r»*eoning. riuce in 
such a case there ia neither a logical necessity nor an express text 
(which would establish conjoin toe-).* 

Eren from these few extracts it will be aeen that commeneality or 
the wane of it baa not been regarded as a proof of eithor union or 
division of a family; for without any restriction whatever, as we find, 
members of a wind family art spoken of as residing and * cooking' 
apart from one another, and member, of a dfeadsd family as living and 
mossing together. 

And I may add at once that I know of no Hindu law-authority which 
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distmaly dee lares that • liring or dming apart' ia alegal Mat of partition. 
Manu, Fydio, and other lawgir era. it ia troa. aometimea aaj that aona 
and parent* ahould • tire together.’ but. in the firv. placo. the word* they 
u*o to thla effect, do not imply an obligation j the/ merely oonroy a 
recommendation or permietoon; and secondly, thair expreaaion Miring 
together' doea not intimate a particular mode of life which would bo a 
tm of union, but ia used ayuonymouaJj with • onion ‘ in general. 

Hence, when Max u aa/a:* * Either let them tbua lire together, or 
let them lire epert (KuU*a: is. let them separate). if they hare a 
desire of performing religiooa duties. *c.'-hia worda moral/ express 
tho lawfulneaa of both union and separation, bnt not a criterion of 
either. Or, when F>i*i write*. “It ia lawful that brothore and their 
parent*, if tho latter are ahra, ahculd lire together." the SmnlL 
tkaxdrikd, after quoting these words, adds: "ereo after the demise ef 
the father brother* lire together for the sake of increasing mutually their 
property; for Saakka and Ittttfo hare laid, 'Let them willingly lire 
together, for being in harmony and united they will become 
proeperoo*.'"f Here again, therefore. • bring together' does not 
imply a particular mode of domeabe life, without which union could 
not exiat, but limply a state of union in general as contrasted with 
a state of separation in gmeral. Aral consequently, paaaagoe of 
thie kind are not alleged by tho Digseu under tho head of 
of /****».' but in the chapter treating of the /vrforfe of 
partition;—a distinction which, from a Hindu point of Tiew, is rory 
material. 

There ie indeed one text which might seem to imply that "cooking 
apart " (not Uriag apart) was considered by a native authority as a sign 

• IX, IU| fa tha V^araklre-KUkarly. quota! a. a rsrre of PrajifaU. 
Gwnpera ales JtmAfar. Dtywtt, I, *7. 
t Ed. Calc, p. A 
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of partition, »!*., n postage in Nirado's Dlunnoa'iitrn,* for it occur* 
Uioro under the head of "ascertainment of a oontesled partition," and 
being quoted In Jlmfltavihana’a Dilynbhilgn under tho -mo lioad, lias 
boon tranelated by Colebrooko thus: 

" Gift and acceptance of gift, cattle, grain, houao, land and attendant* 
muit bo oomidorod a* dUllnot among aeparated brethren, an al*o ditl, 
roligiou* dutioa, inoomo and oxpendituro/'f 
Dut, in consulting tho explanation givon by tho best coinmonUtora of 
this passage, and in compering it with the sense put upou it in other 
Digests, it will bo found that instead of " as also diet, religious duties, 
income and expenditure,” tho translation should most probably run: 
“ss also the rtlujiovt duties connected ftith the cooking (of food), inoomo 
and oxponditure”—when tho very omission of ‘cooking apart' in this 
passngo would strongly confirm the opinion just expressed.; 


• I. (India) 0. MS. No. 1800, foL 38,&.'dlu^r»han'apu'rannagr‘ib»k»betra* 
parigrehU.' vibboktialxa prithag jneyih' pttadianntgnuvnTy.yAh'. [xili, 38. 

t XIV., 5 7.—Tho iUlio. of diet are mina—In Coicbrook*’. "Digo.t of Hinds 
Law," vol. Ul., p. *07 .nd p. *17. tHU p«*u*o Is tr.rv.Uled tku., “ When coheir, 
hare made a partition (dwtribuUou) the acU of giving amt rrociring rattle, grain, 
hoaKs, land, boaaelvold csUblahmcoU, drouing victuaU, religious dalle., iueoraa 
and oipM— tie to bo ooruidcrod a. M|)aralo, and (connncly) proof, of s 
partition |" whomipon J»gonnitha oUcrro. (p. 407) i " • drying rlotu.l. ’ [hor* 
mean.) for Ilia arnica of gurst. and tbo Ilka, and for tba food of tho family | 
* roligiou. dulioo’ tho aggrog.U of constant and oomolonal uu of religion." It 
will bo noon, ho-orar, from tbo next nolo, that hb intcrpreUtion erf pdtadkvma 
i. not boruo out by tho priivcipat oouucnUtore of Jim. Diynbh. ind tbo othor 
Digests. 

X On tho lint port of tho compound prftarfJaravrfyawaryv.yrfV, AehyutinomU, 
in UbaraUchnudrn.'lromnnT. edition orf Jtmfltar. WynbU. (p. 367) comment, i 
frfWUrnd roU'rorf.wrf.UrWdflyaV, when plkadh.nna, tUm fore, would not bo 
a Dtondrn, but aTalpuru.ha compound i and .imilarty yrttrWo/., (a. aim In 
tho prerloa. Calc, oditiono) pdMlarm* s-irWowMOsme, I.o., «rcllglou. dntlao 
oonnortod with cooking, that is, tho V.i.'rad.n. duties (orocremonie*), sod rimlUr 
onoo ffd-aMurfra in tbo edition nsuwd merely comment, on dkarma (not ou 
VOL. II. 14 
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It is (o be preeumod that on tlu> strength of this piuooge,—u Inins* 
Uted by Colebrooke,—Strange, Maeuaghun, and othor modern authors, 
even though rejecting noncommennality os a ‘ aign’ of separation, 
allowed it a placo amongst the different kinds of 'otidonoe of partition ; * • 


flM*srma), via., dWmo ifa<oa/"rddUwmo , tmt dtloi ts aa frequontly uwd 
.jncupnov-lr with "Voodoo, the m«i>i"g of hla words would hoi "l»M Val* 
s'todora, tho aorameut of llio ineoot, end aimlUr cennnontcej" whoo II baoomee 
probable that tito proper fading .bould be jnUWtnme Anted*, or that efier-u. U 
abbreviated by tbo ranmmUtor for pAfctdAormo; in tho rtramUrUaf* aUo, 
(p. 223, a, L IS) whore tlio niuo p»— «o of Nirod. Is quottd, MUravVta explains 
<L 14) die mo "U—imUOt, •b.pdk'.t N «U. Ui prdf.ktata^ndt, it, 
" religious dnty roan, tho Vai.'yieUta, and to on, on aooount of the prerions 
quotation (from Xtrada) which mj.< 'of thos* who ll»o (togothor and) oook (In 
common) (the worohip of thomanca, god. and twreo-bora .hould be .ingle, *0,) j* ” 
■ hero Alarm* it tbceeforo uiod in tbo acnw of yrdiofianw, and the • aign' in 
(juration ia not tho ‘cooking,’ bnt tho religion, ritoa eoonoeted with tho cooking. 
—Again, in tho niyWoedinfdmWi, where tho MM pntaago occur, (p. 162) 
PifalaqMCMs'ra Bkowia Ukce pdkedharma foe a Tatpunuha, rU., pAWlormaV 
pArroa'AAil', “the rtigiou. dotieeconnected will, cooking, it, tho Pirr.u'a and 
othor common h-a." In the MynkevmmJI, too (p. 278) S'ri&itWaftetmmmfiKy 
on thi. potuge, u already mentioned, U quoted end adopted by Rimnjaja’arVi- 
lankAra. On tlio other hand, in tho KyoMiAramdAWya and VyaoaSdramayikSa 
(IV.. 1, | 84), lowed of tho text rend. MmAms^MS,* 

•ten WiWfla explain, AAaaAiamo UkifidiV , "tho (totiee conncctod with 
fl/ti, it. wrluon deed., and lU Uko."—Iho word /rale, which oecuie in Colo- 
brook*’. tr.inl.UM. repeuMoU the Sanskrit mm ; and loat any inference bo drawn 
from it regarding ‘diet,’ or lew It bo doubted that thi. (a the proper mm of tbo 
won! a. Imre u—l, I may mention that tho DdjaktmmM, on tho anthority of tho 
J'iivW.tHe.^Jr.'ofa, aay. i " iua (Are mtena ‘ tho gutting of grain, 1 " and adda i 
“tut aomo Myna*, hero unwo. ’buying corn, grain, Ao., for tbo aakaof food 
(aa.frt**-).'" But otfltl for abno, the VirAcUoh. ha. tho T. I, arlks and explain. 
It a Ith «W»ofp.W«r, ’ producing woallh.’-Wh»torw view, therefore, we may tako 
Of thin i-~ge, it ia dear dial tho balance of probaUliiy U in ftrour of8‘rtkr , Uh* 
n'aUrkihaiklra'a, AcliyuUnanda’a, and V.lehMp.lin.U'ro'. gloa, and that .Vdmdn 
if he really wr«e jxttmMamd* and not AA.oAAorma, did not make ' cooking,’ bat 
tbo retigkmo dotioo connected with It, '* .ign of partition. 1 

• MacrnghtsB. f»r tasunoa, in Ida • Principle, of Hindu Law’ (Madrw, 1866, 

63, aay. i "Il(rix. parlilion) cannot alwaya bo infomd from tho manner in 
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but, with llio Aid of tho printed text. And commentaries wo now possess, 
Uiero con b« no doubt th.t wo should not bo justifloil In outing for 
coruin, o» tho Bombay Digoat dooo, that ueeordihy to Hindu author,. 
liring and dining apart io a lign of separation.* 

Rut, though tho oxtraoU already adduood merely confirm tho nsgatire 
inferonoo dorivnblo from tho anciont law author! Uos, that COtnrnsnssJIty, 
Ukon by luolf, alTordo no logoi ovldonco regarding tho »Uto of a family, 
they show ua Out a dilToront riow must bo ontorUinod of tho valuo 
which bouio corotnonios at least posses* for looting doubtful cams of this 
kind. 

Somo religious acta, ns wo soc, must, oooordiug to nil authorities 
bo performed sopamtoly by oath member of u family, and otlwre iu 
common, whether Uio mom bore of auch a family liro in a state of union 
or separation. Thus, the reading of tho Vedas, muttering pmjere. and 
in general all religious nets which entail no expenditure, must bo 
performed separately by each member even of a united family; on tho 
othor hand, the sixteen S'ruddhns which occur during tho first yoor after 
a father’s death, must bo performed in common,—that is, as a rulo, by 
tho eldest sou on behalf of tho whole family—cion if tho latter is a 
divided one. Hence tho porformanoo of acts or ceremonies like thoso 
is no criterion oitlior way, whether of union or separation. Yet wo find 
that if members of a unitod family • cook ’ their food in common, they are 
hound to perform, conjointly, tho four daily sacraments of tho gods, 

whkh tho brethren lire, u they may roiiJo apparently Id a Mato of union, and jH, 
in nature of property, sorb moy bo orparito | whilp, on tho olbor hand, they tnoy 
rreldo .port, nnd yet m»y ho In a Mato of union with roopret lo proporty i though 
II umloubtnUy I. on. .roong tho pwoomptlro proof, to whlih rereureo may bo tud, 
in a rare of unrert.luly, to dotcnnlno whrthrr n family bo united or MpareU in 
rf*.-d to nc^uuiUoo. and proporly."-SiimlUrly, < Strang Hindu Law.' vol. L, 
P>«1* 

• Seo p 1#7, U. 13 f. 
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manee, creatod bolngs and man, the anniversary S’rdddha, iho 8'rAddha 
on the day of now moon, and the S'nt'ddhas of thi* category, Iho Tirlhu-, 
Cayl-, and S'rftddhaa of this nature, whilst, if moating opart or if 
separntod, they would bo bound to porform tboao ritoa separately, each 
for hlmaolf. Tho PoiiWeM aUo, members of a aoparatod family muit, 
and mambora of a unitod family, if not incasing together, may perform 
separately; but mombera of a united family, if mowing together, mull 
perform it conjointly. Honca, if it can lo shown that relatives mwi 
topthir, and yet porform all or any of tlicao ceremouloe ttparaltly. each 
for himself, it ia clear that, ou tho ground of all nuthorltativo text*, a 
cue of division it mado out. 

Again, it is oxpresaly enjoinod that a voluntary religious ceremony 
entailing expenditure can bo performed by a einglo member of a united 
family only on tho condition that the rest of the family allow him to do 
ao; and to thU clause no restriction it attached regarding commeiwality 
or living apart. Hence if it can be shown that a person performed 
tuch a ceremony without any protest on the port of his relatives, yet 
without having obtained their oonsent. such evidence would prove that 
ho was divided from them; or, oonventoly, if it can bo shown that he 
asked and obtainod tho eouscut of his family to porform such a 
ceremony, proof is afforded that at that time he was a member of a 
united family.* 

8omo statements, therefore, of Sir T. Suango on this aubject are 
liable to objection. For, though he was right in dividing the religious 
dutios of a Hindu iuto such as are •* indispensable,'' and others which 

• How grml the amount of evidence available on this purely religious ground 
li, CM to fully laoeriainod only from iho ritual works i but on Inference lo this 
end may be obtained from CO.brooke'e Kaaayt ' On tlis Rellglou. Caremonlse of 
the Hindus,* sod particularly from that relating to the B’tdddha (Mirorilnoreua 
Raany^ vot. i. pp. m B.), alao from II. H. Wilson’. «Bdiglou. Preclieoe and 
Opinions of the Hindu.' (Work., voL iL. pp. «0 IT., edited by l>r. It. Boat). 
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•• in their nature era voluntary,"* be was mistaken in assigning to tho 
latur class "consecrations. the Mated oblation* at noon or otoniug 
with whatevor rite there may be of a dollar hind, the performance or 
non-performance of which respects the individual merely." And he 
waa likewiee mi.taken when he eaid that - the proof in question [ri*. of 
partition] rcaulta from the aeparate solemnization of such fritaa], tho 
aoquittal or neglect of which U attended with oonaequancea beneficial, 
or otherwise, to tho individual. in hiacapacity aa housekeeper (gr'iliastlu), 
or master of a family. the third and moM important order among tho 
Hindoo#; of this kind are among others, the fire groat sacramonU, in 
favour of " the divine sage#, the manes, the gods, the spirits, aud 
gueata."t For we have wen that each member even of a uni tod 
family must for himself perform several such ceremonies if tho mombore 
of that family ■ cook * apart from coo another. And when he added, 
“ Still such separate performance is not ccmelusire; it isn dreumsumeo 
merely"—we must point to the cases above mentioned, in which it u 
conclusive, provided the members of a family mess together. Again, 
exception must also be taken to the remark which the tame learned 
author appended to a Pandit’s answar twmhing tho same question* 
••Had the division been doubtful" be aaid. “ then certainly the joint 
performance of the ce re moo tea weald be a conclusion against it; a 
conclusion merely, however; or, a# it has been appositely called in 
another caeo, ’a token’.(edyuAereaa. I euppoee, in tho original) not a 
proof." For. one of the ranenoeuce here alluded to is “ the annual 
ceremony for a father," and the joint performance of #och a ceremony, 
os wo havo teen, can only take place in a united family. Tho usual 
words for • token.’ moreover, from which he inferred that it impliod 

• Hind. law (tno), vel L, pp. tt7 r. 

t Thom ciplsuwd ia aste * of p. 191 sre here meant. 

I Iliodu lav, voL il, f. m. 
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were in tomo sense ooirool. it Mill appear* that tho conclusion 
would not bo bomo out by it. For in m far a* tho Hindu Uw of in- 
horitanco appeal* to evidonce bruod on religion* ground*, it i* quito 
immaterial whethor tho detail in tho porfurmanco of thi* or any other 
ceremony oonoornod by it, agrooo with tho toaching of tho anclont or 
roodimvol, or ovon modem ritual—provided *uch a porLrmanoo i* hold, 
rightly or wrongly, to bo in tho spirit of the orthodox faith. Whethor, 
therefore, tho S'rdddhaa or VaisVadova. for insUurco, aro now per¬ 
formed in atriot accordance with tho ritual roliedupon by Colobrooko in 
hi* • lioaay on tho Religious Corcroonio* of tho Ilimla*,' or r»t, i« for 
Iryal purpose* absolutely irrelevant, so long as tho popular mind still 
believe* that tho 8’rdddba benefit* tho soul of tho dooeasod rclalivo, or 
that tho Vais'rodova rerooTcs tho sins which a man may have committed 
in preparing hi* doily meals. And that tliis beliof no longer exists, tho 
Editor* would still have to provo. It is cortain, moreover, that tbo 
Law Court* of tho Bombay Prooidoncy and tho Pandit* can entertain 
no doubt* in this respect, for otherwise it would bo unintelligible why 
in auiU relating to inheritance, the judge* should address questions to 
tho Pandits about tire performance of S'r&ddha and other rites, and that 
tho Pandit* should strengthen their replies by a roforcnco to their 
doctrinal work*; and ovou tho Bombay Digoat report* throe inalanoo*, 
at loaat, of such interrogatories, at pp. 48, 67, and 68. It would bo a 
mi*tako, therefore, on tho part of an Indian judgo wore ho to adopt tho 
inference suggested to him by tho Bombay Digost that no performance 
of nny religious ceremony whatever can afford conclusive evidonoo 
regarding tho union or division of a Hindu family, and in con- 
sequence, tlmt honceforth lie ntay dltponso with a study of llio irativo 
anthoritutivo work* oouconiod in thi* matter. Even tho fow data hero 
collect'd, by way of illustration, will sufilcicntly show that in doubtful 
eases tliceo works will still l«s bis mfctl guide. 



ARTICLE VI. 

OPINIONS ON PRIVY COUNCIL LAW CASKS. 

A. 

ON THE CASE BETWEEN NF.ELKI8T0 DEB BURMONO 
AND BEERCHUNDER THAKOOR. 


1. It is a maxim of Hindu law, admitted by all tho schools, that 
them are four sources of Hindu law, viz, 'Srtui (w. the Vodaa), Sm/iti 
(U. tho Dharnu-'Siistrna, or tbo codes of law by Hanu, Ydjnavalkya, 
and other' ancient law-givers), euilout, and (in all indifferent cases) 
" utfsalujaction" (U. one’s own pleasure); but where these are at 
variance with one another, that weight and authority attaches to them 
according to their procodonoo; U. that whore they clash, 'Sruli would 
supersede SotAil, either of these ewtow, and oither of the former 
" eelf satisfaction." • 

• 1/u.e II., ft—"The root, of Uw are the whole Vela, the Slur'll! and moral 
precllree pi inch u porfoolly imdoreUml it, tho (immemorial) cuilome of good 
nwn, and (In erere quit* Imllflbroul) relfe.li.lholloii." 

Jfa.e II, It.—"lb* ecripture(U S'niil or Vedas), tbo co.lo.ofUw (8mr'lti), 
apprered ueifi". and (In all indlftreni con-) relf-wtiiCiotloi., the wUo haro openly 
delated to bo th. quadruple doeorlptiou of tho Juridical .yMc® ” 

»Xi «M(4yo, I, 7.—“Ib* B'rull, tho SnarlU, U.o praotioe of good mon, what 
M*n. good to one'. KJf, and . doelie maturely renitdwed. Uiom are docUred to 
bo tho root of Uw." [lb. Sanikrit word, for the Orel three .ourore in Ytjna- 
relkya an the mb* u in Manu. Tho didbreoeo iu traoalalion U therefore merely 
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a. Honco if tho hdiehir or custom nhicli prove I led or prevails in 
th« family of tho Mnhurnjos of Tippcmh regarding tho succession of 
an heir to the tlirooo and possessions of Tippcmh, is at variance with 
tho Hindu law as current iu Bengal, either this costom is devoid of 
authority, or the law os current iu Bengal is not the law by which tho 
succession in tho royal family of Tippcmh bos to bo regulated. Aod 
that the latter contingency is possible, again results from the fact that 
the law regording succession as current in Bengal, is not iu itself Smr'ili. 
but only a commentary on Smr'ili (viz. tho Duyabbflgu of Jimfltavahana), 
and that there aro other commentaries on tho came Smr’ili, rrh'ch in 
essential points differ from that commentary, aad actually aro tho law 
prevailing in other parts of India («.y. the Miidksbora, the Vyavabdra- 
Mnvukba, the Smr'iticbandrilci, Ac.) 

8. That the Tipporah KuUicbar or custom is materially at variance 
with tho Hindu law of succession n9 current in Bengal, follows from tho 
fact that tho former excludes from succession the t cidoa, and that it can 
give preference to a brother or other momber of tho family before tho 
son of a deceased king.* 

4. Since, however, the exclusion of tho widow from tho Tipporah 
succession, ond the precedence of a brother or other relative before a 

accidental. that of Manu belonging to Sir W. Jot**, and ;th»t of Y*Jn»vdkj» to 
BOor.] 

Tbe Ifilikshari on thia po».go from Y*;navalky» explain* that, where^cy 
claah “ thcyjhavo a right and authority according to tbo order in which they aro 
enumerated. 

• Exclusion of tho widow i Record, p. 406, lire 22, p. 139, lino 48. 

„ of aona in favour of brother*: Record, p. 407, lino 47. 

„ of aona In favour of a noplww i Record, p. 135, lino 30. 

„ of a »on in favour of tho.oldrot member of tho family: BccoTd, 
p. 134. line* 64. 65. 

„ of a aon in favour of a brother: Record, p. 29», lino 36. 

„ of a aon is farour^of a nephew > Roeord, p 31, line 13. 
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W -w ****“ 

Court*." i, r«.to .W .h. U» .1 Bengal «n»« b. .n..kod h *• 
f ™, 0 , «* .. ,b. r«,~U,. —« »< E ^» d “‘ “ d 

A T‘k Lb». W««, •» be "beta the Bppmh ]“***• 
and if BO to -bet » - «■*"* «** “ hi 8 b “ “ ,Wj 
ibe In- of Bengal, “ d wbal ,hat 19 ' . , 

0. The bighorn la- authority of India, that from which no other la- 

cede i, «w»a * Mb <•'>—*■•' 7““ 

code -hich rcUM »inheiumee, «•» d -benUnee unde, a >.eWd 

*, inheritance aa «««*<> » •« ««*™“ “* 

“Tcdunc. .. .aae-te. •" <*“'J P°t«* ">“» *““* “ “““ 
pte. Tb, to rolaliag u> .be fo™« »' » 

extremely rin.pl., aad ommel, .taM* <* “<*•“»» = U “ t “ 

the latter ia complex- 

Hence other la-oode*. all of -Inch admit the .upreme authorityr of 
Manu. s*. YSjnowUya, -ho is tho primary source of the prcac.it law 
of succession in India, pawn entirely orer in silence the first category 
of succession,f and merely deals with the second category. wh.ch is a 
fruitful ground for litigation. 

And it is only the digests or commentaries. »that of JtaCttavAhana 
or tho Mi.ahJ.arA of Vijnin«W, which here and there endeavour to 
bring in tho question of non-division.t though they properly only hare to 

• «» umo a. above, NpeehUy to the of tbs widow. O^rd, P- «6. 

Ur l^ o* beginning of ColcbrooW. tnm.l»tk>n of tho MitAk»l-r*, p. 241 
(4a Cd . P. sSThe partition of btriwg. U no- propounded by the ..gs-of 
£££-*. ««* *** t. the author OS the MiUbhnM). and the 

beginning of TJjna^Mya> chapter on Inheritance: A, p. 258, Urt Uno but ono 
<2ed etL, P . 377)Wh« the father make, a partition&c. 

t Thu. the quotation, from Man given in tho next note, occur in JlmOta 
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deal with questions of division. And on that ground, too, they in 
consequence arrive at sometimes opposite conclusions. Thus, since tho 
chapter of Yajnaralkya— as translated by Colobrwko—strictly speaking, 
only relates to division ('• DAya-vibhAga," or '• DAya-BhAga." moaning 
division of inboritancc), tho MitaksharA concludes, that tho widow 
whore mentioned by Yajuavalkya, can only mean tho widow of a divided 
husband, whereas the DAya-Bhuga of Jimatavilumn obviously atriving 
to Cll up what may appear as a defect in Yajuavalkya, concludes that 
widow also means tho widow of on undivided husband. But tho vory 
possibility of such a fundamental difference in tbo interpretation of tho 
aamo toxt. proves that YdjnaTulkya’s text did not doal with tho 
succession to an undivided estate as a sejant to topic, and that these— 
like tho Maharajas of Tipperah—who do not conaider tho widow as 
entitled to succeed, resort for tho low regulating tho succession to an 
undivided estate, not to Yajuavalkya and tho DAya Bbigu of Jlraflta- 
vahana, as current iu Bengal, but to the codo of ilanu. 

7. Regarding tho succession to on undivided estate (and it is admitted 
on all hands tliot the throno and the possessions of n Mtlmnqt of 
Tipperah are in tho nature of an undivided and indivisiblo property), 
tho codo of Ifa<iu« rulce that after tho death of n fathor "tho eideil 

vAhana (Oolobwoko’a "Two Treatise,” pp, 16, 17, 2nd ed, p. 193), and tbo 
•' MltAkahari" (Oolebrooko, p. 263, 2nd ad-, p. SSI), not to explain the law of 
aucoreaion to undivided property, but merely to preto tho period at whfch. 
according to Harm, division coaid tako plaoe. 

• Manu IX, 101 (quoted in Coleiroole, p. 8, Sod el., p. 186 1 )— 

“ After tho droth of tho father and mother, the brethren being aaaembtod 
"mini divide oqually tbo paternal elate, for they hare not power oror it while 
“their parent* lire.” 

IX, 106 (quoted in CoUhroeke, p. 16, 2nd cd, p. 1£0:)- 

“But tho dilrot [‘brother* ia not in tho toxt) may take tho patrimony 
« aitire, and tho real may live under lain ae ondor tlicir father.” 

LX, 180 (quoted in Colcbrooko, pp. 199 and SM. 2nd od, pp. 334 and *43 doee 
ayfdf hero: — 
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[brother] Ultra tho cntiro patrimony," and that tho " rest of the family 
depend on him for their maintenance, a* on a father." 

8. The word for “Mat" in Mann isjijaht'ka; hut os "jyaht'ha" has a 
double meaning, vis., that of " Mat" and “ lat,~ all the commentators 
—alto borno out by another passage of Miuui—ngree in deciding, that 
the " tidal'' must also imply tho " bat lionco, if tho " oldest' ia an 
unworthy person, or otbenriso unfit to manage tho family property, 
even the “ yov’igtU " may bo doclsrod *• jywht'ha," tliat is, any other 
member of tho family, if considered worthier thau the eldest. But in 
•uch a cose tlvey also stipulate that tho content of all the membert of the 
/amity is required to excludo tho eldest, and to invest another member 
of the family with tho right of succession and tho privileges pertaining 
to it.* 


“Of him who Imtm no son, the father (hall t«V< tho inheritance, or tl* 
" brother*.’’ 

For tlii. Utl j-r.gr.ph can only refer to a dirldod family .hw each member bu 
property of hi. own, a* trotien occur in tho plural, and a* tho ton could norer bo 
in prerereion of tho (neutral recato if tho father -ore .till alive. 

• Jlmdtavihana, -btro shoring that non-dimion can only take plnco if ant tho 
moinber. of tho family conreot, quote. Maim, IX., 106, and corommU on it a* 
folio—i (Colebtooko, p. 161 2nd od., p. 103 :) — 

"I* not tho ehlret ion tloeo entitled to the retato on tbo domuo of tlio 
"eo-beire, and not tlio rwt of tho brethren? for Mann says:— 'Tho oltlret 
"'brother may tak. tho patrimony mtire, and tho r«t may lire under him, u 
“‘under thru father.’ And here 'eldcat’ inland* him -ho rtwouea bi» father 
" from tbo hell called Put, and not tho mior nrwkor. • By tho eldest, a. mod 
“ ‘aa bora, a man beware father of malo ireao, and i» exonerated from debt to 
"‘hi. ancestor. i reeh a .on, therefore, i. entitled to talc the heritage. That 
'"eon akmo on whom ho dovolrre hi. debt, and through whom 1 » tailed 
"‘immortality, —a« begotten from a retire of duty; other* are conaldorod v 
"■ begotten from loro or plereure.’" 

"Not re; for tho right of tbo oldret [to toko charge of tho -holo] i* pronounced 
“dependent on the will of tho rest. Thu* Nlrada rev*• Let tho eldret brother, 
“like a father, supjicrt all tho other. who are willing to liro together without 
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They also rulo—likcwiao on the authority of another passage from 
Menu—that if there are sous by different mothers, seniority belong* to 
birth, if the mother* ore of the sarao caste; but that it belongs not to 
birth, but to rank, if the mothers ore of differeut castes. Thu*. if alj 
the mothers are of tho Kshattriya caste, tlie first-born son would bo tho 
oldest, even if he were the son of tho youngest wife; but if there aro 
three wive* of tho Vois'yn, or third caste, and or.o wife of tho Kshattriya, 
or second casto, the son of the latter would bo tho “ eldest (best),’' 
though ho may bo younger than tho sons by the Vaia'yi mothers. 

fl. It follows, therefore, that tho right of succession to an undivided 
estate is in tho first place a right by seniority—seniority also implying 
rank; that this right is forfeited only in consoquonco of uuworthinca* 

" partition; or even the youngest brother, if all <uml, and if li» to capable of 
“ bueinea.: capsoity for business it tbs bat role in a family.’ [Cokbra.be, p. 17, 
2nd od., p. 1W. translate thu passage from >irad» thus Lot the eldest brother 
• by consent support the rest, like a fsther, or let a younger brother who is capable 
■do K»| the proeperily of tlio family depends oa ability.’ Ibis translstwsi, 
honorer, is n*,o cartel as that in PiaM M a hmUr Tagore’. Yiridschintimin'i, 
p. 227, from which tho former is taken.) "By coa-eut of sll" (Jlmdla.lb.na 
continues) “eren the youngest brother being capable, may support tho rat. 
Primogeniture is ‘not a poaitiro rale’ [ie. is not abroluloly tntaal in tho quoted 
passage from ManuJ\ 

Manu, IX, 218 (quoted in Colobrooke, p. 2W, 2nd ed, p. *>t) 

"An eldest brother who from ararie* shall defraud bis younger brother, shill 
forfait tho honour of liis primogeniture, bo dopnTed of his additional alias*, snd 
be chastiaol by tho king,” 

This passage, though relating to division, shows that an "eldest" eon can forfeit 
bit primogooituro through unworthy conduct. 

KulIUa, tho celebrated commentator of Mann, also, where explaining Menu 
IX., 105 (quoted before) aayaIf the eldest is virtue-., then ho It the 
and whore commenting on Manu, IX 109—” i The eldest exalts tho family or 
destroys it i tho eldest is in this world the most respected, snd the good norcr treat 
him with disdain,” says :‘‘Tlie eldest in sn undieidod family, if heU rirtnoua, 
then be is the eldest, for on account of Isis rirtuoua conduct tho younger brolbm 
follow him i ho exalts tlicu tho family, but if ho is ricious he destroys it,” if- 
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or unfitness on the part of tbo parson entitled to succeed; but that this 
forfeit must bo tho result of o unanimous decision taken by all the 
members of the family interested in the preservation of tho estate. 

10. Tho so-called custom of the royal family of Tipperah, as reru u 
from tho Record, consisted in tho following particulars 
, a) The reigning Maharfija deaignotod, while alive, or could demgnato, 
his successor to tho throno and Ute estates. 

C &) The person so designated was called Yum**, and his instal¬ 
lation was performod with great solemnity. 

(e) The poison so installed wss al.vaya a mo U, never a female or an 
infant. th«o being excluded on account of thoir - unGtueas.’ 
and as fa ooutended by tho appellant, always tho ddesi member 
of tho family; but tho Respondent asserts that ho was not 
always the oldest member, though he admits that such a i*non 
was never a female or an infant. 

11. This custom agrees in all its particulars with the law of Manu as 
explained before. For, though Manu decs not spesk of the installation 
ofaYuvarija, such a •• cux^-tho third source of Hindu law-iw>u!d 
not be at variance with Manu or any other “ 8m/i U or S rufr- It a 
on ,he contrary borne out by precedents raided in tho MaMbhfiruU. 
the lUmi^a ond tho Puruias, and therefore legal.* And oven if 
the assertion of tho Respondent woro correct, the inference to be drown 
from it would only bo that the pa-deocssoiu of the deceased MahAnija 
chose a junior member of their family as their successor in preference 
to the eldest member, because tho latter was deemed by thorn unworthy 
or unfit to succeed, and because thoir decision met with the unanimous 
consent of tho rest of tho family. 

12. But tho unanimous consent of the wholo family fa implied by 
the fact that tho installation of a YuvarAja fa not a private, but a public 
• Sm OoktoucW. "8aiuk.nl Dictionary” (vot. I.) pp. 276-286. 
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net; that it must take placo in the prcsonco of tho whole family; and 
that its validity is subjoct to tho performance of a number of ceremonies 
which oro laid down with great detail by tho Purin'aa—tho funda¬ 
mental source of the presont religion of tho Hindus—and by works on 
astrology. The Rooord, moreover, shows that the installation of former 
Yuvarijas of Tipperah conformed to this publio nod solemn character 
of tho ceremony. 

13. It has been assorted by tho late Mah&r&ja, and the Respondent 
asserts, that the Mahirfijas of Tipperah chose, at their own pleasure 
and without any restriction, tho Yuvar&ja from amongst tho members of 
their family. But, in tho first place, their assertion is unproved; 
secondly, it could be proved only if they showed that tho choice mado 
by a previous Mnharqja did not moet with the unanimous consent of 
tho rest of the family, but nevertheless was upheld; thirdly, even if 
they provod that such consent was wanting. tl*o conclusion could only 
bo. that such a choice was then illegal,'aiuco cmlow cnnirot supersedo 
Smr’UL 

14. But it results, on tho contrary, from tho Record, that the lato 
Maharaja Essnnchundor himself must not have look.xl upon his right 
of choosing a Yovar^ja as absolutely rested in his ploasuro- For. wbon 
it appoare that tho Appellant was charged by tho witnesses with having 
made a hostile and criminal attack on the possessions of the Tipperah 
family, it would scorn that this charge, otherwise utterly irrelevant to 
the question of succession, was merely raised in ordor to i»tablt»h his 
unworthinca to succeed. Had tho witnesses been able to suUtantiate 
it, it would doubtless liavo gone far to show that tlio Maharaja had 
grouuds for declaring tho ••seniority'' of the Appellant as forfeited. 
But tho charge entirely failed; and it lias not been shown tlut the 
Mahan\ja, with tho consent of his whole family, proclaimed ihe 
Appellant’s uwrorthiiiesa or uufitness to sotoc-d. 
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15. It is not douied by tho Respondent that the installation of a 
Yuvaraja required for its validity the performance in public of certain 
ceremonies, as laid down by tho sacred books of the Hindus. But the 
ovidenco afforded by bis witnesses shows, in the Bret placo, that there 
is tho strongest probability of his pretended YuvarAjaship never haring 
been solemnly celebrated at all; aud, secondly, even if the lato Mahd- 
rija performed some ceremony in order to install him ns Yuvar&ja, that 
such a ceremony was doToid of the essential characteristics by which 
alone the title and rights of a Yuvaraja could bo conferred on a non- 
senior member of tho royal family. 

16. This results from the following facta, as proved by tho deposi¬ 
tors of the Rcspondont'8 witnesses 

(a) This pretendod installation, as is stated by all bis witnesses, took 

place on the samo day when the lato Maharaja consecrated a 
now building. It is extremely unlikely, however, that two such 
ceren!onie8, so utterly different in their character, should be 
performed by any Hindu simultaneously, and tho much more 
important ceremony actually as a more appeudage to the for 
inferior one. 

(b) It is stated by all the witness® of tho Respoudent that tho Into 
Mahdrija consecrated the new building which lie was going to 
inhabit, on tho 16 A tfrataua, this being a lucky day for tho 
performance of such a ceremony. And unquestionably the low 
Mabimyja, as every Hindu would, took care that, according to 
tho astrological works, the day for tho performance of such a 
ceremony dould be a lucky one. These works also Lear out the 
fact that tho month of S'lAraua would be a lucky time for the 
consociation of a new boueo. But the same works likewise say 
that the month of S'rilvana is not ono of those in which a 
Yuvnraju-ccrvmony should be performed. It becomes, therefore, 
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extremely iraprobablo that a king bo particular in conforming to 
the astrological roles, where the consecration of a new building 
was concerned, ahould have boon quite indifferent to theso rules 
when the proper timo for tho performance of a much more 
important ceremony, that of tho installation of a Yuvarija, nad 
to bo chosen. 

(c) It is suited by all tho witnesses of tiro Respondent that the 

Yuvar,\ja-coreraony, whioli, as they assert, had been performed, 
did not oomo to tho cognizance of all tho members of tbo Maha¬ 
raja's family, and much less to that of tho public at large. It 
was consequently deficient iu that very characteristic which U its 
essential feature, in that publicity, which is also to imply the 
consent of tho wholo family to tho choice mado by the king. 

(d) It is further stated by all the witnesses of the Respondent that 

the late Maharaja for tho first timo designated the name of hia 
successor on the very day when tlio installation of tho lattor, as 
is asserted, took place. But, according to all authorities, it is 
an essential feature of this ceremony tliat the person whose 
appointment as Ynvariya was intended, should on the day pre¬ 
ceding the publio ceremony, hold a fiat and undergo purifleotion 
so as to make himself fit for the solemnity of tho succeeding day. 
According to Hindu notions, it is therefore impossible that a 
proceeding as that described by tho witnesses should bo a valid 
ceremony of the installation of a Yuvar&ja. 

17. lienee: Since the law of tho Diiyabhfiga as current in Bcogal 
does not apply to the Tippernh succession; 

Sineo the latter is regulated by the highest law authority of tho 
Hindus, the Codo of Manu; 

Since tho custom of tlio Maharajas of Tipperah is iu conformity 
with the law of Menu; 

VOL II. 16 
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Since the Appellant is acknowledged by »U «>>« ?*** “ lho cldwt 
claiming member of the present Tipperah family; 

Since it b» not Ken shown that by the late Msbdr^a and tho rest 
of his family he has been unanimously declared to bo unworthy 
or unfit to succeed; 

Sineo it is highly improbable that tho Respondent over was installed 
Jurarija by the late Mahirftja; 

And since the ceremony of his installation, if it eror took place, was, 
accordiog to the deposition of tho Respondent’s witnesses, 
doroid of tho essential characteristics which are required to 
mtko tho Yuraraja eeromony n legally valid ceremony, 
my opinion is that tho Appellant has a valid claim to succeed to the 
possessions of tho late Maharaja of Tipperah. 


B. 


ON THE QUESTION WHETHER THE LAW OF BENGAL 
FAVOURS OR DISCOUNTENANCES THE PRINCIPLE 
OF PERPETUITY AS APPLICABLE TO THE RIGHT 
OF INHERITANCE. 


Is llie law of Bengal lliero occurs no distinct statement relating to tho 
theory of perpotuity as applicable to the right of inheritance. But 
from the philosophical basis ou which the law of Bengal rents, it must 
be inferred that it discountenances such a theory. 

For. this basis is the Nyiya, and moro especially that division of it 
called tiro Vais'eshika philosophy, and soino discussions raised by tho 
chief authorities of the Bengal school must therefore bo understood in 
tho light of that system of philosophy. This also results from tho 
sameness of the philosophical terms used by both.* 

• " Tha written law, whether it bs #Wf or imr'ili, direct revelation or tradition, 
U (abject to tho same rule# of interpretation. Thoao rulre are collected in tho 
MlmAnai, which ia a diaquiaition on proof and authority of precept*. It it 
conaidorod aa a branch of philosophy; and ia proporly tho logic of the law." 

“In tho ootom part of Iudia. via. Besgal and Bahar. whm tho Vedas are lews 
rad, and tho MtmtnoA leu atudied than in th* oouth. tho dialectic philosophy, or 
Nyiya, ia moro commlted, and ii there relied on fur nilci of reasoning and inter¬ 
pretation upon qoealiona of law, a» well aa upon mctapby.ieol topics.”—Account 
by II. T. Colebreoio of tho Hindu Schoole of La«. in Strangs’a Hindu Law, 
roL L. p. 310. 
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Now the Voirfeohika lays down the proposition that there arc seven 
Mfia,, or categoric, under which all material object* (such as earth, 
water. Ac..) and all ideal existences (such as cause, effect. &c.) are 
comprised. Beside these, it maintains, there arc none; and it reject* 
therefore any explanation, for instance, of cause and effect, which, 
instead of being evolved from any of these .even categories, would 
resort to the assumption of another principle not contained in them. 

The following passage from the BhMPuHtkMuia. one of the 
fundamental works of the Voietohika, together with iu commentary a* 
given in the SUMnU-iluktAcvU, will corroborate this statement.* 

Text. _Substance. Quality, and in like manner Action. Genus, with 

Difference, and Concretion, and m like manner Non-existence, these 
seven arc colled the categories (jtadAnha.y 
Co«wEKT*)ir.-" Thereupon [U. on its being laid down that the 
Categories are seven] the anther of the Vj»»Ana4U»*m*M raise, the 
doubt whether a right to be treated as separate categories does not 
belong to Power and RomUm", seeing that these differ from all the 
.even Categories. ‘ How is it (he asks] that these [seven] alone are 
Categories when there U a separate categoric nature in Power. 
Resemblance, Ac.?’—To explain:-A bum is not produced by Gre 
when attcuded by a gem (of the kind which is regarded as possessing 
the power to neutralize the operation of fire] or the like; but, by that 
devoid thereof, it is produced. In this case I infer that a cauterizing 
Power in tbc fire is destroyed by the gem or the like, and is reproduced 
by the removal of the gom. or tho like, which acted as a neutralizer. 
So. too. Resemblance is a separate Catogory-for it is not included 
under any one of the [first] six Categories, seeing that [unlike any of 
these] it exists oven in Genus-for wo recognise Resemblance in the 

• Tbo translation Is that by Dr. Ballnatyne, In "the BhilhtParieheMttda, 
and it. ceamantaiy tho Stf iMaU-UulttivaU,” Calcutta. 1851, psgo 8, & 
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instance that, at the pneric nature of cow U eternal, 10 in like manner 
it that of horta alio. Further, it cannot foil within the Category of 
Non-existcncobecause, that such a thing [os Resemblance] exists, ia 
believed [by everyone.) 

" But, if all this bs asserted, it is not so—for, as regards the burning 
effect of the fire, 4c., in the absence of the gera, 4c., it is improper to 
postulate on endless (ananta) set of Powers, together with the previous 
Non-existence {prAgulhiva) and also the Annihilation thereof, when tho 
result may be properly accounted for, either by tho independent action 
(of the fire], or by assuming os the cause the absence of the (neutral¬ 
izing] gem, 4c. And you need not say, ■ How then does burning take 
place when both tho neutralizer is present and also a neutralizer of the 
(firc-ncutralizing] gem?’—for, what I regard os the cause is the 
absence of the genus gem [or of all gems whatsoever], which implies 
the absence of [those gems that are] neutralizer*.—Resemblance also is 
not another Category, but it consists in tho possession of various 
characters belonging to any given thiug, whilst being at the same time 
something other thou the thing; as, for example, thero is a rcscmblanco 
to the Moon in a taco, which being something not the Moon, yet 
possesses the pleasing character, 4c., which tho Moon possesses.” 

In other words, as regards tho rejection of a category (padartha ) 
Power: since the independent action of fire is sufficient to account for 
the producing of a bum—according to tho Vnis’cshika, it would not be 
allowod in o special case to resort to an assumption of the non-cxistauoe 
of the action of fire and the subsequent annihilation of that non-oiist- 
enco, since this would bo assuming causes which are remote, and 
arbitrarily creating “ endless" (ananta) categories. 

This reasoning, and in tho very terms of the Vais'eahika, is appliod 
by S'rikr'ishn'n Tarkiloukire, tho great autliority of llie Bengal school, 
to tho following passage of Jiiudtav41iana's DAyabboga (ch, 1, $ 7) 
which says:— 
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-Nor con it bo affirmed. that partition is the distribution to 
particular chattels, of a right vested in all tho coheirs, through the 
sameness of their relation, over all the gooJs. For. relation, opposed 
by tho oo-cxUtent claim of another relative, produces a nght, 
figuraUvely implied by (the term] 'partition 1 (eiM^« W a)- 
to portions only of tire estate: since it would be burdensome to n.fer 
the vestings and divesting.* of right, to tho whole of the paternal 
estate; and it would bo useless, as there would uot result a power of 
alioning at pleasure." 

For. in regard to this passage. SrVcr'uhn'a TarMlaMra argue, a. 
follows:— 

“ Now, if [you say]—‘ the co-existence of ono relauvc, on amount of 
tbe sameness [of the rights of all tho relatives] being a Ur to the 
proprietary right of another relative, none of them has a right to any 
portion [of the inheritance), since this bor exists—my answer is : 

•• Since property depending on relation and [the fact of] tho right to 
nch property having a previous Non-existoooo (prdgabh&m) are 
[notions] closely connected, tho proprietary right of one relative bars 
the right to property depending on relation, when belonging to another 
relative. [For.] since you must admit that after division there nt a 
proprietary right in a B,*dal portion [of the property], and since [from 
your admission it would follow that] this right had a previous Non- 
cxUteuce prig< tMAw). there is no incongruity [in my reply], 

• Colobrcofce's rendering of “ do.emio.bl. by partition." U 

)«. literal than that giro above: “figuratively implied by [tho term] p^tiuou. 

t Vertir*. and dieting. U In San Aril: uipMa-pim/a; lit., producang. and 
annihilating.. In tho Sanakrit text the- word, are part of the compound ulplda- 
-ben it may be doubtful whether they are to bo under- 
.toed in the lingular or plural number. Colcbrookc rendered them in tho .mguor, 
“e«W and d.M.f.V," but it rcutt. from the context, the dUcu-ion of the 
commentator, and bU «jrtu atetoment that they muat be undontood in the 
plural, on account of the objection to “ endle-ncea." 
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" Ho [viz. JimOtOTftho.no] shows that tho coexistence of ono relative 
sufficiently accounts for opposing [the claim of another relative] in the 
words 1 Since it would bo burdoiuomo to infer tho vestings, Ac.’ Thoir 
sense is this:—The collective sum of tho proprietary rights is equal to 
tho number of all tho relatives concerned in tho property left by a 
father, or other [relative]. [There would bo] vestings and divostings 
of these [rights]. [But such an assumption would be burdensome, 
for considering that it would then t« necessary to assume such " end¬ 
less " (ananfa) categories, [as a series of vestings and divesting*] the 
assumption of opposition [of ono right by another coexistent right] is 
more easy [f. «. less remote, and therefore tho only ono consistent with 
the notions of tho Vais’esliika.]." 

On the theory of porpetuity tho right of on heir would not be derived 
from his relationship to tho owner of the proporty wlio immediately 
predeceased him, but from the title conferred on him by tho testamen¬ 
tary or other disposition of a remote ancestor. In such a case, then, 
tlio effect of inheritance, instead of being accounted for from an im¬ 
mediate cause, would depend on a remote cause, or a series of remoto 
causes, and these the Vais'esbiko would reject as belonging to the 
category of " endless powers." 

In my opinion, therefore, it results from the alleged words of Jlmft- 
tavlhona and S’rllu'ishn'a-Tarlcalankftra that these authorities not only 
do not admit a-mods of inheritance which would prevent tho alienation 
on tho part of the inheritor of the proporty inherited; but also do not 
recogniso a titlo to inheritance which would l>o derived from a remote 
cause—such as the principle of perpetuity—the Utter being coutrary 
to the spirit and a proper construction of tho Bengal law. 
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NOTE. 

The Heritable right of Bundhoos, according to the Western School, 
by the late Honourable P. 0. Tagore. See Preface. I*g« ». * T " 

and v. 

» Hence these institutea of the sagos, such as Menu. Yagnyavalkyt. 
Uihona, Gautama, and others, confirmed as they an. by the revealed 
authority, aro hold in high veneration by the general consent of tbe 
Hindu community of all ages. Ancient and modem commentators, 
compilers and oilier "rite*, could never presume to alter or amend 
them. But to provide for the won,. and necessities of society in iu 
progressive state, and to suit the constitution of the provinces, "here 
their works wore intended to be in operation, ih* comvwttaUn* have 
recorded conUructior*. made logical injertnc*. and attempted explana¬ 
tions to make passages more intelligible, and reconcile the difference* 
of opinion among the sages, preserving in essence the object and intent 
of the original texts. 

Such are the restricted functions of the commentators and compiler, 
from ancient times down to the present day, un'.iko tho nations of 
Europe, governed by Parliaments and other national Assemblies. 
These alter, amend, or add to thoir ancient canon* of inheritance. By 
tho 22nd and 23ni Vic.. Ch. 85, Sec. 90. the English Parliament 
modo further alterations in tho enactment of the 3rd and 4th William 
IV.. Ch. 108. Sec. 20. As long as such a remedy exists, the nation 
can never suffer any inconvenienco from omissions and obscurities of 
the old canon* of inheritance. In the absence of this privilege, the 
compilers, commentatore, and other writers of modem day*, meet the 
and necessities of society, which is always progressive, by suffJy 
ft* omiuion, by logical infer* nee. or by explaining the inconsistency of 
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any part of the law, lut not without preserving tbo spirit and reuon 
of tho old law. Tho propriety of adopting so rational a method, after 
the e«amples of the commentators, Ac., cannot be questioned. The 
wants and necessities of society ore daily increasing, undergoing altera¬ 
tions, and developing new points for solution. If tho privilege of 
supplying omissions, by tho reason of tho low, bo not allowed, while the 
restriction on tho enactment of new laws for altering, amending, or 
adding to the old law, remains in full force, society will r. main unpro- 
vidod with adequate rules." 



ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF JECUR, STEROUS, ETO. 
Teaks*otioss of tub Phimlooical Socisrr fob 1854. 


There are few words the affinity of which is loss doubtful, while the 
etymology » more otecure. than the words j«ur. W- Sanskrit TOl 
(yat/ilj, and the words ilercui. o*»p, Sanskrit Th ® 

peculiar intent they convey, as an instance of the different reacts, 
tome ly the same linguistic stem iu its various branches, and the light 
.hej throw on some other words of a kindred formation, induce mo to 
offer the following remarks as to their etymological meaning, and the 
apparent irregularity of their declension. 

I do not dwell upon tho linguistic identity which exists between the 
first letters of jecur snd ^ (y «k/U) on tho one side, and W « 
the other, since tl.e mutual correspondence of the Sanskrit xj (y) with 
the Greek tpirim cup* in the beginning of words, (for instance in 
(jw), snd and that of the Sanskrit or Latin gutturals with tho 
Greek labials, and «t« wna.(forinstance in wrw («’*«). lxvoi ' 
(pan chan), fuifi* M CBtablisheJ. that I need 
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merely remind you of the fact, and of the instances given by Bopp, 
Pott, Kuhn, and others, to be relieved from the necessity of further 
proof. 

The phonetic diversities, however, between itircut, oxup. and 
(iak/ilj. arc of a more complicated hind, as the t in ilerou cannot be 
explained b» the rosult of any inter-linguistic low, nor tbo i in the same 
word and the <r in oKiip, be held to be Uio regular representative* of 
tho palatial X (s') in iTFW (*W(»), for the latter in Sanskrit almost 
invariably corresponds with a guttural sound hi Latin and Greek; as. 
for instance, in (iWit) can ( i«). *& (■*») n’t (•«"). 

(f)«ar(-dr); fustfrr (rin/m ti). Wyinti. «iW«, Ac. 

But even supposing that Uiero were no phonetic difficulty in establish¬ 
ing tho original identity of both set* of words, wo should still be at a 
Ices how to accouut for the diversity they show when their thematic 
form becomes a real word, in assuming tho dcclousion-sufflxeB of tho 
genitive, dative, and other cases. Jccur, for instance, appears in the 
genitivo, ns j«or-ia or jeeia-or-is. and <nip. as ^tror-ov. o«ar-*, 
while lyuVr'fr). and non* (M/il) become (yakr’if-n), or 

sjwsn; (yufc(u)<t-o«) and (*Wil-<r«). or W^sHf (^*(a>.-*u). 

Or. in other words, jtcur conceals the crude forms /veer- am! jVri«- (or, 
ns a variotj.yorfn-); 5»<V>. the crude form of ynapr -; ujnt <J alr ’ 1 ') 
tho crude forms (y*k/it-) and »n*^ (yak ,»-): while thoie of 
tltrau, <7*»p and xfnj (/ak/it) aro Utrco,-, ovxpr , fob'll-) 

and »r*^ (*Vkon-). 

If I attempt to give a solution of these irregularities, which, as we 
havo seen, concent— 1 . the terminating letters of thc*e won!*, or. fa. 
opr, /it and an; 2. the appearance of tho t in tlfrtui, and tho • c S that 
and <r«lp, os cornered with the s' of kb^ (M/it); and 3. tho 
diversity of crude forms represented by j.-eur, vren (y^/it) "tid *3^ 
(I'ak/it )— 1 may consider it as conceded tlut tho only Tiny of dealing 
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*Sth them is tlmt of examining tho etymological moaning of the*o 
norJa; and further, that the mean, wo pesos* in Latin or Greek mil 
not allow us to ascertain this meaning satisfactorily. I begm. there¬ 
fore. with the Sanskrit words. And first, with (*Wu), the 
general meaning of which is "/«*. excrements." 

The native authorities derive itfmm tire radical tt» t 1 '"*) " w bo 
able." with Ute suffix W or techuically wrfvnr {r'ilin). of the 
un'idi class. As this affix, however, occurs, so far a* I know, only in 
this single instance, and os tire meaning of the radical countenances 
neither literally nor metaphorically, the souse of its would-be derivative. 

I do not hesitate to reject this explanation, os has been done already 
by Kuhn. and. after him, by Bcufey. The former proposes to derive 
_ from .bo radical * (**) " to scatter about,- and believe, 

that the palatal initial stands in the place of a dental . (*{). lhc vowel 
a being inserted for convenience 1 sake, as the combination « (#k) 
would bo one not particularly agreeable in Sanskrit pronunciation. 
The dental «. again, which would be the original ono in this word, 
according to Kuhn, is explained by him as tho letter originally inherent 
in « (to'i). and reappearing in its derivatives, as wpt**': (npatkato) 
Uwx (a^era), so that the radical., (kr’i) itself wonld have 
originally sounded » (iWi). 

I apprehend that Kuhn, whose usual cautiousness and accuracy in 
etymological researches entitle his assertions to tho fullest credit, has 
been betrayed, in tins case, into a wrong theory. For, tho change of 
the Sanskrit palatal i to the dental i is, in general, of such infrequent 
occurrence, and in almost all instances whore it is met with, bo clearly 
traceable to some mistake, that I cannot accede to such an assumption, 
unless it be confirmed by other and indisputable coses; of which none. 
I confess, have as yet come under my own observation. Nor is tho 
<• insertion* of an a between this supposititious j and tho fe following it, 
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proved, in my opinion; since I cannot admit that tbo combination ik 
(which in not unusual in tho middle of words, and though not frequent, 
yet not unheard-of in the beginning of them), is so unpalatable to tho 
Hindu tongue aa to cause in this word a disruption in uik, which does 
not occur in other words of a similar kind. Another exception must 
be takon to what Kuhn considers as tho original form of tho radical 
■J (*’'0 : because the tj (i) in WJVWC (aparkara) and sr**»T (araabro) 
is more likely to belong to apa and ora, bb undoubtedly it does not 
belong to p (k/i) " to do," in vtw (uuu-ki'i), >yq w (upat-kr'i). and aa 
it docs uot appear in ccr-ioo, *p i vu, Mp-av-wju, the kindred forms of 
the Sanskrit radical (to'!). But last, not least, a thomo like 
Zakr'ii) could not be derived from a radical terminating in tho long 
vowel (r'l). as no grammatical rule allows a similar formation, and 
tho only word so derived by tho native authorities, namely, 
(dadr'ii), ia better referred to another origin. 

Before I offer my own explanation of this word, may I bo allowod to 
state a principle, the application of which 1 have found useful in many 
instances ? This ia. whenever tlte etymon of a word cannot be laid 
open by a clear grammatical process, and the different modes of 
analysis which may suggest themselves rather euhance limn removo 
tho doubts as to what may be the true etymology,—then consult tho 
synonyms of tbo word, and, if I may say so, the imaginative idea which 
is expressed by them. Applying this principle to the words meaning 
*• excrements," in Sanskrit, you will And that somo of them prooeod 
from the idea of filling, others from that of rrfuualing, and others from 
the aipM of tho matter to bo extruded, while one word, namely 
/amah) distinctly involves the meaning of “calming, firing tan* 
wbothor we derivo it, wiUi the native authorities, from (/am) •• to 
calm," with the suffix ala ; or whether wo consider it as a compound 
of u (s'a). and toe "dirt;"—tbo former from tho same radical 
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Rtf (I'arn), meaning “ happy” or “happiness,’' and occurring usually 
in compounds, such as rw (s'omHu), rrt (•'nmfcarai, rrt (sampd), 
tut probably being also the thematic form of f*pr (*'<Va), tho cupho- 
roistic name of the Terrifio God. 

If thon there existed tho Intention of combining this notion with 
word* meaning •• excrements."— and I refer to those also the word 
mentioned before, vis. wprw* (awuhini), which I derivo from rww 
(ami) and (Aara),— I sm led to suppose that Rertf (iW«) is a 

compound, tho former part of which is tho word r (s'**), which wo have 
soon iu rrv (f'Mflla), aud the latter *pf (Vir) ‘•doing," “pro. 
ducing," from * (*^0 " to do." 

For those, howevor, who aro not conrcrsant with 8an»hrit, a few 
remarhs with respect to *r*f (toft). and formaliona of a aimilar hind, 
will bo required on behalf of tho conclusloua I hate to draw. Every 
8aoikrit radical U allowed, in general, to appear in ita crude shape at 
the end of certain compounda, without assuming any visible suffix, 
ww (sr'irro), “a demon.” for instance, and (Ann) “to hill," may 
form a word *wrh (ir'ftraAaw) “ tho killor of Vi'itr*.’* But if the 
radical terminates in a short vowel, a if (t) is added to It, aa it were to 
protect tho radical vowel against such changes as would arise from ita 
roeetiug with other vowels, according to tho phonotic laws of Sanskrit. 
F/ilrt, for instance, and ji •• to conquer," would form tr’Ura-jll " the 
conqueror of Witra." This precaution belongs particularly to Sanskrit, 
and (a* I conclude from other instances in which Ibis language has 
proceeded in a different way) is one which must havo originated in a 
time comparatively recent, as is generally the cose with all additional 
elements, which are to prevent the collision of letters, aud produoo 
what wo call regular conjugations, declensions, Ac., though, from a 
logical point of view, they aro tho most irregular phenomena of 
language, because they introduce into its living organism dead 
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mechanical matter. Whether auch additional elements, which agreo 
with tho predilections of one people, and which, though constituting 
tho individuality of a language, aro productions extraneous to tho 
common stem, appear, or do not appear, in iu kindred branches, is 
therefore merely a matter of chance, not ono of necessity. The form 
W jrn (iaiiil), a compound of w (in) und 9 (kii), way therefore 
roappoar with its extraneous t poouliar to Sanskrit, in Latin, in 
Greek, or in other kindred languages, but the orgsnio elements of 
which this word is composed are complete in the form mr (iWrY), or, 
—according to tho ohango to which tho H vowel is subject in Sanskrit 
as soon as the tbouiatie fonn becomes a real one,—in tho form 
(s'akar). 

If wo return to tho Oreek and Latin forms of this word, it will now 
bo toon why. In the doclonslon of Mnui, which represents a thcmo 
•terror-, tho disappearanoo of tho ftonl t of iakiii has nothing irregular 
in itself; and why in <r«wp, which supposes a thcmo o.u^r , tho r.ltas 
been retained In <r«ar*oc, Ac., while tho i>resonco of Uis radical p is still 
msnifost In tho nomlnstivo owdp. A real diTculty would soem to eiist 
in tho Greek and Latin forms beginning with a doutal 1 , as a guttural 
sound would havo been tlio legitimate representative of tho palatal 
Sanskrit i. Be it, liowover, tliat the beginning of two successive 
syllables with a guttural sound has bocn distasteful to these language*; 
bo it that tho olision of the vowol of ia in tho Greok word <r-ip, and 
tho transposition of the I in tho Latin iltreui originates in another 
motivo titan that of avoiding the repetition of tho gutturals; then, 
tlio latter expedient onco adoptod, it is clear that before I or «, the 
palatal sibilant could not havo a nearer representative than the dental 1. 
With respect to tho towcIo of theso words, it is obvious that in sterna, 
where tho final I never oxisted in tho thematio form, tho terminating 
vowel has remained ebort, while tho long vowol of the nominative <r«* 
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must bo considered as a compensation for the loos of the r, which was 
preserved in tho theme of the Greek word. 

It remains for u» to inquire into one point, which concern* at first 
only the Sanskrit forms vrr>[ (« , «W0, *»d vnrrvf (yikr'it). but is 
essential also for the Latin J«ur. I mean tho foot, Uut (fah'it) 
show* in somo of its cases another themo C*' 0 *™). and 
lyair/it) another themo lya*a"). The looativo and genitive, in 
tho singular of these wools, for Instance, are of the following kind: 

(|WW) or »r«f* (**»0» (f’ah'itai) or 

(I’aiiaj); qrfw fo**'™) or (y«*»»0- *7*r«*f (yv.fcr’./aa) or 
vurmi (*•!■«). Tho interchange of these forms may bo explained in 
a. different way. Doufoy supples that there oxiatod an original fonn 
iukamt and yaAeriit; an hypothosis wsmuitod neither by etymology 
nor by the lows of grammar; and Kuhn, that in words of a similar 
formation there was an original form in «nf, tho oflbprlog of which nro 
the thematic forma in an and or. A4)octivoe iu ((mm), for 
instance, and sovernl words in w«( (mm), with a fominino in vft (ri), oe 
(aliiwin), fem. vciflwtf (o*Uwarl). (yq)wm). fern. «rwv^ 
(yejreri), (p<wn. w<W), fem. ifHtf (plw*. 

according to him, originate in thomee, auch ns otflwinl yitfeanf, 
pi son I, do. A natural oonsequonce, in our case, would bo. to supposo 
original themes. I’akanl and yolrant, to explain tho forms s’ukan and 
I'adar, yafem, aud yakar. Tho doriration I have given aboTO precludes 
this assumption. For, a* Uio form *-»; (dor) of -*p»v; (s'ofrur). ropre- 
«cnw the oiyaiiic olomonts of the radical w (*r*i). ittolf, ifokan could, 
if my view is correct, only result from s'.idar, in consequence of a 
chango which, in Sanskrit, must be considered irregular, but may bo 
accounted for, if we suppose that uurvj (t'akor) became *rsr«{ <**«*«*), 
and then mr; (ifltoiA'f, and that between this and wjwiJ (s'ntom). thore 
was a form (satam'), formiug a transitory passngo from 
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(takak"), loading to siwnt (s'afoiii). Though this process is a hypo¬ 
thetical one, and not capable of strict proof, and may therefore bo con- 
tidorod objocliouable, it teems to me more congenial with the language 
iteelf to Hupposo in thit csm, as well os in thoao alleged from Kulm, a 
change from r (or«) to n, than to imogino the oxUtenco of a theme in 
ant, no direct traoo of which it left in either of theae formation*. This 
view seem* conflrtnod by tho existeuce of tliomatio form*, which Kuhn 
ha* himself pointed out, oh (HfW). (MA«), together 

with xmw (y>t/<vni) f foro. aptf) (yt) •*'!). «>“» wry*f wnf\ 

(tufAar)i but (till moro by tho theraoe {air'ij) and ^qrp (naan), 

the latter of which can wily bo explained by tho oliiku of wp (»in a 
transitory form tho corresponding intermediate form 

being safely preserved in the Latin ’lang-uf*. Tho theme 
is not ropresentod iu tho declension of ilt/cui or but it eiUti in 
two words, tho oloeo etymological affinity of which with surras and 
might ocnrcoly be guessed without recourse being had to the kindred 
8nnakril word. 

rr*«l (•'«*««) ndmite, in 8anakril, a regular denominiliro 
(takiy), itt’cui fnct'i, which is conjugated according to tbo tenth claas 
of rorbs, a doss corresponding in iu formation with the Greek 
contracted veil* iu a*, «w, ov, and in Latin nith those of tho first, 
second and fourth conjugations. The Sanskrit palatal t being 
regularly represented iu Latin and Greek by k, gs nj (takAy) ha* iu 
Latin and Greek repreacntalites in cac-ora ■ox-du, which, thoreforo, nro 
denominatiros of iicrau and «r«Sp. though referable to the Sanskrit 
form tala'll. 

In the words jtcur, fyrap and »;sr7( (juh'it), we perceive the same 
phtcnomcnaas in those wo have boon considering, and I hare merely to 
refer to the preceding remarks to account for their apparent diversity. 
(j/ah'it) ho* been already correctly understood by the Hindu 
Vol. II. 10 
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grammarians os being a compound of tj (jia) and *r»( (fcr'i*). Ibougli. 
ilraoge to say. ihoy have mistaken the original bearing of the form 
HUH (sWfc). Tho tbo.no (»«*«"). of which I hare spoken 
before, is preserved injam-or of jtcur, which has affirmed tho suffix or 
(not to bo confounded with tho radical or in jtcor-); $»ap shows iU 
radical p only In the nominative of the singular, like <r«ip, whilo it has 
the -l of yak/U in the other casos. But loss clear is tho otymologioal 
mooning of these words, for whioh wo must again have recourse to the 
Sanskrit form xur* *« composed of v (yw),-whioh, amongst 

other thinge, means " unlon."-and ^ (Ml), « doing, producing and 
whioh is explained In notivo diotionariee os " that which makca tho 
union (so. of the paru of tho body.)" To understand what they may 
moan by this. It would ho nooessary to know tho function ascribed to 
the liver by the old Hindu medical works. A. jot. however. I have 
not loon ablo to asoortain their thoory on this point, os neither 
8us'rutA, nor Chsreka and A'treya. their most renowned tutliora on 
Modiciue, contain any hint as to their notion* on it. Nor do tho other 
four synonym## of this word in Sanskrit afford any aid, at they moroly 
refer to tho black and fleshy substanoe of the liver. It muy be 
wnsidered. however, at a curious coincidence, that tho Gorman word 
Ltbtr (which, like the wholo Germanio branch of this word, presents 
tiro only insUnce perhaps in which tho semi-vowel y of tho Sanskrit 
idiom corresponds with tho semi-vowol l) dooa originally mean, not tho 
part of tho body wo call "liver," but every substanco whioh is 
•• prominent and (Irmly united in its parts." as opposed to substance* 
whioh aro low and soft. Tbs notion of joiuing or uniting is still 
prevalent in tho word LtUr or LtbtnUin (liver or livor stono), which 
in on Austrian dialect means a boundary itone, i.e. a stono put whero 
two fields join. It would scorn, therefore, that this meaning of 
••joining or making union," os expressed by tho component parts of 
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CBTf (j/akr’U), was »1bo the primitive meaning of thia word in Sanskrit, 
but becarao lost, and has only been preserved in some German dialects. 

Before I conclude I may be allowed to point out two other word., 
which, from wliat I have said .bore, will derive a more correct oxpls- 
nation than they ha.o hitherto obtained. 1 mean the Latin word 
and the Greek word M*. Those I connect with the Sanskrit 
word sunt (soir'il) (written with a denUl » in the beginning, and 
therefore not to bo miaUken for the word .Wit. itrrewj. 
(Wit), is composed of so. an abbreviated form of m, (res.), which 
in compoaition with verbs either means "with," "together," or 
•‘thoroughly," and Wit "doing;’ tho original meaning of reAr'ii is, 
therefore, "doing thoroughly," "doing eo a. not to require doing 
again:’ this got lost, howevor, and wss suporsodsd by the meaning 
» once,*’ “ always." Tho meanings of mow and i.it do not correspond 
with those of ywi[ (Wit), but the notion of oaclusiveness which is 
implied by » onoo,"and " always ” is logically oonnoetod with the notion 
of "distance* and " separation." expressed by recu. and Me; and If 
we consider that in tho Sanskrit word, the etymon of which has 
remained dear, tho litoral meaning had already made room for the 
figurative ono, a further atop in this direction will tnuoh less appoar 
strango in languages where tho eonsoiousness of the original valuo of 
the word was entirely leal. Having shown how ( Wit) which is 

originally v (Arif), or (Aar), becomes tor and ny> or «ar, I have 
only to obaervo that, in my opinion, uaa and Me represent the nomi¬ 
natives of tho thomca itcor- and Mr-, and that these nominatives hsvo 
become indeclinable. Si in tetui and 1 in Mt are interesting forms, 
moreover, in m far as thoy exactly represent the Sanskrit (“). wbioh 
in its full form vjw (rent), is the Greek ovr, but appears more changed 
in the Latin cum. Whether 5xai may bo aafely referred to 
(laWii), with which it corresponds in meaning "once,* X do not 
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attempt to say; tlvoogh I do not consider it unlikely that the form 
MAW (the organic form of M h'it), changed to *akak', might appear 
t.ilh # instead of«, and with a full guttural sound in tho Greolc W : 

representing, if this amumptiou bo correct, tho nominative of this 
theme, which then lecomo indeclinable. just o» Uio themea ucor ftud 
l, a r have become indeclinable nominatives, areas and l>. at. 
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Hurroetion of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 


Eyro’a Orieiunl Manuscript. Edited l»y Colonel fl. B. 
Mallisok, 0.8.1. Crown 8ro. ( with Map and Illustnt- 
tions. Ps. 

Final French Straggles In India and on the Indian Seas. 

Including nn Account of tiro Capture of the laics of France 
and Bourbon, nod Sketches of the roo.t eminent Fotvign 
Advontnrors in Indio up to the period of that Capture. With 
an Appendix containing an Account of tho Kxj»«litio*i from 
India to Egypt in 1801. By Colonel O. B. Mail***, C.8.I. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Od. 

First Age of Christianity and the Church (The). 

By John Ignatius Bollinger, D.D., Professor of EoclesiaMirn 
History in the University of Munich. Ac.. Ac. Translated 
from tho German bv Henry Nutcombe Oscnham. M.A.. tale I 
Scholar- of Beliol College. OAford. Third Edition. 2 'oi». 
Crown 8vo. 18s. I 
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tt (Dr. Duncan) Hiitory of Chew. 

>. Te. Od. (See i.age 10.) 


Forbe* 

8 vo. 

Foreit Flora of North-We*tern and Central India. 

By |>B. BlUMDia, Inaweotor General of Foreata to tho Govern¬ 
ment of India. Text and Plate*. £3 18*. 

Fran* 8chubert- 

A Minimi Biography, from tho Gorman of Dr. Heinnoh 
Kieiilo von llcllboro. By Kdward WiutERroucK, JSeq.. 
Author of “Social I.ife in Munich." Poet 8 vo. 6 *. 
Oaxotteor* of India. 

Thornton, 4 vola. 8 vo. £3 Ida. 

.. 8 vo. all. 

(N.W.P., Ac.) U vole.. 8 vo. 36*. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. _ 

With tl.o T«niuo> rim Province# and Singapore. Compiled 
fiotn oiittinal and authentic aourcee. A«oin|mnied by an 
Alla*, including plana of nil the principal town* and canton¬ 
ment*. Iloyal b«o. with 4to. Atlaa. £8 8 a. 

Gazetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanlitan, Ac. 

Onzntieer of tlm Cotmtrira adjacent to India, ou tho north- 
mat. IncludingSeindo, Affghanlatno. Boloochiatnn. thcl’un|aul>. 
and lit" ncighltfiiring Staton. By Fdwaho Titotmos, Eaq, 
U vola. 8 vo. X‘l da. 

Geography of India. 

Cumpiwing iiu aecouut of Diitiah India, and Uio varioua stutoa 
em loied and ai(julning. Fo«p. pp. 300. 2 a. 

Geological Papora on Wcitorn India. 

Including Cutcli. Seinde. and tho aouth-wst. coiiat of Arabia. 
To which i« added u Summary of the Geology of India gone- 
rally. Rdit.il for the Government by Hknky J. Cahvkh, 
AmIhIhiiI Surgeon, Bombay Army. Itoyal 8 vo. with folio 
Allan of map* and platca; half-bouitd. £t 2 a. 

German Life and Mannera 

A- *o«n in Saxony. With an account of Town Life—Village 
Life—Fa*hionablo Life—Married Life—School and University 
Lite, Ac. Mummied with Bougtt and Piemen of the Student 
Uuetonm at the University of Jena. By Husky Mayiibw, 
2 vola. 8 vo., with uumeroua illustration*. 18 a. 

A 1’uyular Kdiliou of Ihe above. With illustrations. Cr. 8 vo. 7*. 
“ Pall of original thought md obamation, and ta»* be * 111 ( 110(1 with pro¬ 
fit by both Qtrmttn and Kngliih—oapcciaUy by tbo Gernw." AUituttm. 
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Olyn** (A. 0.) Clvili*ation in tlio flth Century, 

a vola. post 8vo. fill. 

Golclatuoker (Dr.) The MUcollaneoui Eaaays of. 

With a Memoir. 2 vole. 8»o. 21a. 

Ora3j ,, « (8. 0.) Mohamodan Law of Inheritance & Contract. 

8vo. 14a. (See page |3.) 

Grady's (S. G.) Institutes of Menu. 

8vo. 12a. (8oo pago 13.) 

Griffith's (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

8vo. 6a. (See pago 4.) 

Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Moments of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the I'roblora. in Nautical 
Aatronomy. Tor tho use of Schoola Dy the It*:v. T. 0. 
Ham, M.A., Professor of MnihetnaUca in Kino's College, 
London. !2mo. 2a. 

Hamilton'* Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obtolote poMagoa omitted, and a ccpiou* 
Index nddod by 8. G. Grady. Hro. ill 16a. 

Handbook of Referonco to tho Maps of India. 

Giving tho L*t. and Long, of place* of nolo. J8mo. 8*. Od. 
TUimUl fe/taadasatsaM* Ctm H ,U,U ttmri. All «■ * ft.’. 
"W/■<«<•• 

Hardware; How to Buy U for Foreign MarkoU. 

By. J. Wilson Uiiownk. (See nagn 6.) 

TWa (• the moit comuteta Quid* to tlio Hsrdo.ra Trid* jt* 
broufht oul i compelling <11 tho prtnclwl Orou Mats in ectrrsl 
use, with Illuitratlon uxl DwcnpUon. 8ro. 10.. Od. 

Hodaya. 

Translated from the Arabic by Wai.tkh Hamilton. A Niw 
Edition, with Index by 8. 0. Gradt Hro. £1. 16a. 

Horny VIII. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting tho Reformation in Ragland. 
By Charms Hastinor Coli.eith. l’o»l 8ro. 0*. 

Hindu Law. 

By Sir Thomas Strange. 2 vol». ltoyul 8vo. f 1830. 24a. 
(Sco page 13.) 

Historical Result* 

Doducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By H. 
T. PaiNser. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 16*. 
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Histories of India. 

Mill, 9 vols., cr. 8vo. £2 10s. (See page 92.) 

Thornton, 6 vols., 8vo. £2 8a. (See page 27.) 

Thornton, 1 vol., 8vo. 12*. (See page 27.) 

Trotter, 2 vols. 8vo. 39s. (See page 28.) 

Sewell (Analytical). Crown Sro. S3. (See page 3.) 

Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 8s. (See 
P*8° 82.) 

History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Aaiinv C. Gltn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. £1 Is. 

History of Chess, 

From the time of tbo Early Invention of the Game in India, ; 
till tho period of it* establishment in Western and Central I 
Europe. By Dcscak Fonets, LLD. 8to. 7s. (Id. 

History of the Opera, 

From Monteverde to Donizetti. By H. SutiikrlaKd Eowauds. 
Second edition. 2 vols.. Post 8vo. 10s. 5d. 

History of the Punjaub, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of tire 
Sikhs. By T. Tiioasrox. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. 

By E. Dachas. General of the Division Commanding at Bor¬ 
deaux. Senator, Ac., Ac. With Commentaries by tho Emir ; 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8 to. Os. 

“ Wo hare rarely road a work giving a mom picAumaquo and, al tha | 
Miive line, practical otcount of the mnnnera and or.itonn of a Korlc, than 
thU book on the Arab, and tbrir horao.."— Edimb.yl (b.renl. 

Hough (Lient-Col. W.) PrecedenU in Military Law. 

8«o. cloth. 25s. 

Hughes's (Rev. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. 

Second Edition. Revised atid Enlarged. Fcnp. 8vo, fig. 

Hydraulic Manual and Working Tables, Hydraulic and 

Indian Meteorological Statistics. Published under the i 
pulronago of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for ! 
India. By Lotus D*A Jacikok. 8vo. 28s. 
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Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being nu Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representation*. cliaractemtie of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 

: together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
jisito Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Edwaiid 
[athkw, M.R.C.V.S. 8»o. 18*. Od. 

Contents— The Brain aud Nervous System.— The Eyes.— 
Tho Mouth.—The Nostrils.— 1 The Throat—The Client and its 
contents—The Stomach, Liver, Ao —The Abdomen.—Tho 
Urinary Organs—The Skin.—Specific Diseases—Limbs— 
The Feet— Injuries—Operations. 

"The book contain, newly COO pice, of r-luiblc matter, which 
re fleet, crct credit on it> author, and, owu« to iu practical detail.. the 
nwult of deep identifle rccareh, drwrre. a pl-ce in tho library of medical, 
roterinary. and non-profcuional reidcri."—M»M. 

“Tho book iurni.U« at once the banc and the antidote, a. tho 
drawinra «ho» tho horwc not only «ii3orin{froa every kiwi of dina**, but 
in the diflorent iUgee of it. while tlio alphabetical uunonry at the end gi.e. 
tbecauee, aymptom. and treatment of each .”—Jlliulmltd /Wo* .W. 

Illustrated Horse Management 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth. Food. Vices. Stahl.*; likewise a plain acoouut 
of the situation, nature, and value of tho various joints; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers: Embellished with inoro than 400 engraving* 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
May hew. A new Edition, revised aud improved liy J. I. 
Lupton. M.RC.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contexts. —Hie body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Pktsic.—T ho mode of administering it. and minor 0|>e rations. 
Shoki.no—I ts origin, it* uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
—Their natural growth, and tho abuses to which they are liable. 

Food —The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of fool 
which the Imrae naturally consumo*. The evils which arc 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so called •' incapacitating vices." which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they sIhhiIJ be. 
Groovs— Their prejudices, their injuries, and thcr dut**. 
Points— Their relative importance auJ where to look for their 
development. Bbkkoino— Its incoiraistendcs and its disap¬ 
pointments. Brkakixo asd Tbainixo— Their errors and 
Uieir result*. 
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India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburou, F.R.S. 

Past I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Porta of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustmtod with 
Charts of Winds, Current*, Passages. Variation, and Tides. 
By Commander Alvakd Dundas Tailor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 I8i. 

Part II.—The China Sen, with the Ports of Java. Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Hnrlwurs, as well ns 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, Ac. By the same. (In th* Pm*.) 

India and Her Neighbours. 

By W. P. Andrew. 8yo. With 2 Map*. 15s. 

Indian Administration, 

By H. G. Kerne. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The India list. Civil and Military, 

Containing Name* of all Officer* employed by the Indian 
Government, including those of the Public Works, Educational, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs, Forests, Railway and Tele¬ 
graphs Departments, with Rule* for Admission to thoeo 
Services, Fariough Rules, Retiring Pensions, Staff Corp3 
Regulations and Salaries, Ac., with an Index. Issued in Jan¬ 
uary and July of each year, by permission of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. Svo. 10s. Cd. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Note*. By AvuKlO J. Lewis. 12s. Id. 

Indian Criminal Lawjana Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, us well ns that in 
tho Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of 
Chargo* and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India: and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters! By M. H. 
Starmno, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2 s. 

Indian Penal Code. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Ammo J. Lewis. 7s. 6d. 
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Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritanco, Ac. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan law of Inheritance and Contract k eoapriiinj the 
Doctrine of tho Soonw and Shea School., and bawd upon the text 
of 8 ir H. W. MiOyAOHTKs'a Principle* and Precedent*, together 
with tho DocWono of the Priry Ootmcfl and High Court, of the 
Preridoncio. in India. For tiro uw> of School, and Sludenli By 
Stavdiih Gaori Gsadt, B»rrutcr*nt-I<»w Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommotlan, and Indian Law to tho Inna of Court. 8 ro. X**. 

Herinyn, or Guide, a Commentnrr on tho Mussulman Laws, 
tranalatnd by order of llie Governor-General and Council of RmgaL 
By Chaiilks H.uiltox. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by SraXDlsu Guovr. Grunr. 810 . £1 lAa. 

Institute, of Menu iu English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or tho Ordinance* of Menu, according to Glow of Collucca. 
Com pricing the Indian 8 yatcm of Dutiea, Religion, and CM1, 
verbally trenalatod from tho Origin. 1 , with a Preface by Si* \Viluav 
J o***, and collated »ith the Sanw.it Tel by Giuvta CiiaMXSV 
Hacoutok, M.A., F.RS, ProCeeedr of Hindu Literature in tlie 
Kaat India College. Now edition, with Preface and Index by 
SraiTDMit O. GluDT, Barriat«r-al>Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahoouucdan, and Iudian Law to the Inn. of Court. 8 to., cloth. IS*. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X of 181?, 
Paaiod by tiro OorOTnox-Gonend of India in Council on the 28th of 
April, 1872. 8 ro. I 2 a. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Anawcra,. with Explanatory and Illu.lmtiro Note. By 
A*o«o J. L*wis, Bamiter-ot-law. l 2 mo. 12a 6 d. 

Indian Penal Code. In tho Form of Questions and Aranere. 
With Explanatory and llluatraiiro Note*. By Asoxxo J. Lnna. 
Barruter-at-lAW. Po*l 8 vo. 7a. 6 d. 


Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
a. oonceen tiro Adminirtratioo of Juatiec in the Court, m India. 
By Si. TBoua* Snuxor, Ute Chief Jualrro of Madrea. 2 roU. 
Royal 8 ro., 1830. 24* 


Hindu Latv. Defence of the Data Blag*. Notice of the 
Caw on Proaoono Coourar Tajortf. WilL Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of tho Priry Council. Examination of auch Judgment. 
By Johi. CoCBBASI, liarriater at-Uw. Royal 8 vo. A 1 ). 

Law aud Customs of Hindu Castes, within tho Dckhon Pro- 
rincoa aubject to the Preridcocy of Bombay, chiefly aieetrag ftril 
Suit*. By Annie* Stxxlx. Royal Sro. £1 1 a 


Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 

By Auixkic RfJtixr. 8 ro. C*. 6 cL 





Manual of Militarr Law. For all ranks of (ho Army. Militia 
,„d Voloulwr Service*. By Colond J- K. Pirox, Assist. Adjutant 
G^ral at He«l Quarter.. * J. V. OotUJt^ ^ of the W 
TkopK Bmi*te.'«-law. Third and Ror«<d Kd.Uon. Pocket 
sits. Si. 

Prccedmtis in Military Law; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martisl i «t* Mod* of CWeetio? Trial, s t!i« Dutie* of OBocr. at 
Military CourU of InquraU, Court, of Inquiry, Court, or RcqowU, 
An, Ac. The following are a portion of the Contents 
|. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. CourU-Martul. 4. 
Court, of Inquiry. 5. Court, of Ioqueat. 0. CourU of KoquuL 
7. Korvra of ConrU-Martial. 8. Precedent, of Military Xaw. 
9. Trial, of Anon to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Rebellions. 
11. Riots 12. MiKcUatwous By LuuL-o3. W. Hooch. Uto 
Deputy Judge-Adyoeatc-Ocnoral, Bengal Amy. and Author of 
wroral Work, on Court.-Martil. One thick 8vo. rol. 25«. 

The Practice of Court* Martial. By Hough & Loko. Thick 8vo. 
leaden, 1826 . 28 * 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cavk-Bhowk, 
M.A. Svo. 5». 

Indian Wisdom, 

Or Examples of the Religious. Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrine, of the Hindu*. With n brief History of the Chief 
Deportment* of Sanscrit Literature, and boiuo account of tlio 
Post mid Present Condition of India, Moral ami Intellectual. 
By MoantR William* M.A.. Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Editioti. 8vo. 15s. 

Ionian Islands in 1863. 

By PaoKEaaoR D. T. Anrsp, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo„ with 
Mops and Cuts. 8s. 

Jackson’s (Lowis D’A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 

8vo. 28.- (Sec nago 10.) 

Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. Roy. 8vo. 
28.. (Seepages.) 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum¬ 
navigation iu the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858— 
1800. Bv HfcxHi A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 16*. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &c. 

The Channel Islands. Containing: PaktI.— Physical Geo¬ 
graphy. Part II.—Natural History. Part III.—Civil His- 
tory. Part IV.—Economics and Trade. By David Tiiomas 
Ankted. M.A., F.R.S., and Runnnr Gordon Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.U.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
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•‘‘VO. Volume. with 72 Illustration* on Wood by Vizotolly. 
Loudon. Nicholls. and Halt; with Map. lfo. 

" TUi* ii a rally r«la»b!o work. A book -liioh will lone remain the 
•luulard Authority on tho mbjrct. No ono who hoi bran lo tho Channel 
Island*, or who purpoK. going there will be Inmuibls of il» ralu.."— 

Satmrdaf Pvrine. 

“It it tho produfe of aany hand* and every bond a good one." 

Jerrold's (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vol*. Post 8vo. 115*. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Tho Sepoy War in India (See page 23.) 
Vol. 1. IK*. 

Vol. 2. 41. 

Vol. 3. 41. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. :i Vote. Crown 8vo. 41. tt*. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St G. Tucker's Life and Correspondence. 

8 vo. 10 *. 

Kaye’s (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments. 

By H. St. Gkouck T'vckkb. Svo. n»*. 

Keene’s (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 


S*o. 10*. Od. (See page 22.) 

Keeno’s (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. it*. 

Keene (H. G.). The Turks in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindustan 
by tho Chugtai Tartar, Bailor, and his Descendant*. 
12s. 6d. 

Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Feahok. Author of “ Touch not the Nettle. 

2 vola. Crowu 8vo. 21s. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs. „ _ , , 

Autobiography, Diaries and Correspondence. 2 Vols. Svo.. 
with Portraits. IS*. 

Latham's (Dr. R. G.) Nationalities of Europe. 

2 Vol*. Kvo. 12*. (See ]«ge 22.) 

Latham’s (Dr. R. G.) Russian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical loint of 
View. 8vo 18s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, 

Br Annum Stkki.k. Hoys! Svo. 41. U. <be« P»KC »*»-» 
Lee (Rev. F. G„ D.C.L.) Tho Words from the Cross: Seven 
Sermons for Lent. Imssion-Tido. and Holy Week. Third 
edition revised. Fcap. 3*. tkl. 







Lee’s (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Lowin's* WildRaccs of the South Eastern Ewntier of India. 

Including nn Account of the Lojhai Country. PciSvo. 10»-6d. 
Lewis's (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 
Post 8vo. 7s. 0<1. (8ee paae l-3.) 

Lewis's Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

Post 8vo. 12* Od. (Seo page 14.) 

T«vden and Erskine’s Baber. 

Mkuoihs o v Zauin-Ku-Dm Muhammrd Babm. E«’*® on 0f 
H.xncms, written by himself m the Jagh»t* lurk., and 
translated partly by tlvo late Joiix Lsypk#. Esq., M.D.. and 
St w„.u,« EasK.SK, Esq., with Notes and a Geo¬ 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Ox us and Jnxartw. and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By C.u»u* T w *i.ui»»nw. of the 
East India Company's Engineer*. 4to. Lond. 1880 .*-'**. 
Liancourt's and Pincott's Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the Formation and development of language ; a HottOMl and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onoioniops. 

LoS°wood r s (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

Crown Svo. With numerous Illustrations. Bs. 

McBean's (S.) England, Egypt, Palestine & India *7 
Popularly Explained. Crown *«>.. with a coloured Map. 4a. 
MacGregor's (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Proving of Khorossiu. and on the N W Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGbkoob, 
C.S.I., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. Svo. With 
man and numerous illustration*. 80 s. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract. 

By Standish Gnov* Giudt. Barrister at-Law. 8ro. 14s. 

Mallesor.'s (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggles in India. 

Crown Svo. 10*. 6d. (Seepage 7 -) 

MaUeson's (Col. G. B.) History of tho Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1858, commencing from the close of tho Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye'* History of tho Sepoy "nr. 
Vol.I. 8vo. With Map. £1. 

Contexts. Book VII.-Calcutta in May and June.— 
William Tayler and Vincent Eire.—How Bihar and Calcutta 
' were saved. Book VIII.—Mr. Colvin and Agm.-Jhansi 
and BandalkhaDd.—Colonel Durand and Holknr.—Sir George 
Lawrence and Rqjputana.—Brigadier Polwhele’s great battle 
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and its results.—Bareli. Rohilkhand, nnd Farakhaliad. Baix 
IX—Tl, e relation of tin annexation of Oodli to the Mutiny. 
—Sir Henry Lawrence and t«i« Mutiny in Oudh.—'Tho *kgo 
of Lakhnco—The fir»t relief of Lakhruio. 

Vol. II.—Including the Storming of Delhi, the Relief 
of Lucknow, tho Two Battles of Cawnpore, tho Campaign 
in Rohilkhand, and the movements of tho several Columns 
in tho N.W. Provinces, tho Ar.imgurh District, and on tho 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With4 Plans. 

20 s. 

Malleton's (Col. G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to tiro Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8re. 
2nd Edition. With Map. 18*. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Medieval India. 

Being Urn History. Religion. Luos. Caste, Manner* and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry. Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine. Architecture. Manufactures, Commerce, 
4c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst tho 
works consulted and gleaned from may bo named the llig Vela. 
Sama Veda. Vajur Veda. Sathaputhn Jlrnlumma, lliiglnrat 
Gita, Tho Pummel. Cede of Menu, Code of Yujnn-valkya. 
Milakghara. Daya Bagha, Malrabhamla. Atriya, Chsraka. 
Susrutn, Itamayana. llaghu Vans*, Bhattikavia. Sakuntala 
Vikrumonasi. Mulali and Madhavn, Mudra Itakshasu, lleliu- 
vali, Kumars Sutnbhava, Praholab. Chandiodaya, Media Data, 
Gita Govittda, Pauchaututm, Hitopadeoa. Katlia Sant. Sapirn, 
Kctala, Panchavinrati. Dasn Kutnuni Cluiita, Ac. By Mrs. 
Massing, with Illustrations. 2 vols, 8re. 80s. 

Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonol J. K. Pipos, and J. F. Coi.uk*. Ksq.. of tho 
Inner Temple, Barristcr-at-L«w. (is. 

Mayhew's (Edward) IUnstrated Horse Doctor. 

8vo. 18s. Gd (See page 11.) 

Mayhew's (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management 
New edit By J. I. Lumos. 8vo. 12s. (Seepage II.) 
Mayhew’s (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

2 vols.. 8vo. 18 s. 

Also n cheaper edition, Post 8«o. 7s. (Sec page 8.) 

Max Muller's Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 

Tho Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; logether with the 
Commentary of Sayanachorya. Published under the Patron¬ 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Iwdatfn 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £‘i 10s. per volume. .*! 
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! Meadow’s (T.) Notes on China. 

I ttvo. Os. 




Military Work*—chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 

Ouccn's Regulations and Order* for the Army. Corrected to 
1874. 8ro. 3.. 6d. Intcrlared. 6a 6d. Pocket Edition, U. 

Musketry Regulations, ns used at Bytlic. Is. 

Dress Regulation* for the Army. 1875. 1«. Od. 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. Od. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. fid. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 2s ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack, fc. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bbioht. Co'.our- 
So^ant, 37th Middle*** R.V. 1*. 

Handbook of Company Drill; also of Skirmishing. Battalion. 
»nd Shelter Tree* Drill. By Lieut- Cn.nLW St.aox. It. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with dutiw of Company Officer., Marker*. Ac., in B.tta- 
lk®. By Captain Maltox. 2a 6d. 

Cavalry BcguUious. For the Iustmctiou. Formations, and 
MoVemcnU of CnrUry. Royal 8ro. 4s. 6d. 

Cavalry Sword. Carbine. Pistol and Lauco Exercise*, together 
with Fichl Ouu Drill. l’cckot Edition. 1*. 

Manual of Artillery Exercise*, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Mr.mml of Field Artillery Exorcises. 1877. 3». 

Standing Order* for Royal Artillery. 8ro, 3s. 

Principles tuid Pnictico of Moelcm Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
n. Owuc, R.A. 8ro. DhirtTAted. 16a 

Artillerist's Manual and British Soldier*’ Compendium. By 
Major F. A. ORimniA 11th Edition. B». 

Compendinm of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore. Field, and 
Garmon Artillery for Rcwrr. Force*. By Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
S».6S. 

Principle* of Gunnery. By John T. Hyi>k. M A., late Pro- 
f»*sr of FortiStation and Artillery. Roy.1 Indian Military CoUego, 
AdiiiKombc. Sceocd edition, retried and enlarged. With many 
Plata and Out., and Photograph of Arm.lrong Gun. Royal 8ro. 
14a 

Notes on Gunnerj. By Captain Goodere. Revised Edition. 
1a 
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itary Survoying nnd Field Sketching. The Various 
Met&odt of Coatwirtnt hcroDing, Sketching In-rnwnU, 


Text Book of tlie Construction and Manufacture of Killed 
Ordiuaec m tho British Scrrkc. By Sroseir A. Jo»«a. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3*. 6(L, Cloth, 4a. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 0. 10. and 04-1'omidcr R. M. L. 
Cenrmted Gun*. OeLaaek. 

Handbook of the 9 and 10-ioch K. M. L. Onus. Od. each. 

Handbook of 40-Pounder U. L. Gun. tW. 

Handbooks of 9-inch llifle Muzzle Loading Gum of Is urns, 
and the 10 -inch gun of 18 touo. 6d. each. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major llmon 
Stkaitu. Keriwd aad re-arranged by Thomas Coo*. K..V, by 
Joux T. Uroz, M.A. itU Edition. Koyilhvo. lilu.lr.ioi.iid 
Four Hundred Plam. Cut*, fc. £i 

Mill l 
M< 

Scale of Shade. BzampiM tn Military Drawi**. 4c., it.. lo\ A. al 
prvwolUughc in the Military CoUtm*. By Major W. II. ItiCHABM, 
Mth Regiment, Chief Garrison liutroctor iu India. Late insinic- 
tor in Military Surveying, Royal Military College, Sandhill*. 
Second Edition, Rented and Corrected. lii. 

Tmtiso ou Military Surveying; including Sketching in tlic 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military KaxamU-Mutt. &c. By 
LiouL-C>L Basil JaCMOX, late of tlx- Koral SUIT Corns. The 
Fifth Edition. 8ro. I21u.tr.ted by Plant, Lc. lit. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part 111. la. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book f-r 
Military Eliminations. By J. T. lirnn. M.A. Royal Bvo. With 
nuuxroua Plans and IllustnUious. 1<M. Cd. 

Military Tmin Manual. Is. 

The Sappers* Manual. Compiled for the uso of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By CoL W. A. Fhixslixb, ILE. With 
numerous Illutirnlices. 2x 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise ou the different IVijMilw 
~ Burns, Rockets, 4c, at prraent in use for Land and An 
and oa other aar store* miuufietured in the Royal 
6s. 

11 and-hook on the Manufacture nnd Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried, on at tho Royal Gunpowder Factory, Wallhaui Abbey. 5a. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for scrvico in the Field 
and for the conduct of Teuco Mantcuvroi. 'It. 

Haud-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a rariMy of rueful information, Alphabet.*!!, tmaged. 
Pocket sue, 3x 6d. i by post, 3s. bd. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, uu.i Exercise* for 
the Regulation Clubs. In on* rolusw. Crown 3ro. 1S77. 
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•Army Equipment. Prepared at tlvo Topographical and 
SUtiitioa) Department, Wei Office. By Col. Sir Hs;*aT Join, 
BJt., F.RS, iff., Director. 

•Part. l.-Creo/ry. Compiled by IA«t. H. M. Hom»». 2nd Life 
Guard* Royal 3'0. *> _ 

Past i^-UilUarg TVaia. Compiled by Iieat- H, M. Houv*, 
2nd Lift Gu-rda. Royal 81 ' *' 

Pant Comp 

Koval 8*o. Wiltl 
Pan 8.—Cbauaiueruat. CompiUd by Lieut. H. M. Homes, 2nd 
Life Guard* Roj.1 8»o. la. f ‘ 

Paw 7.— UospU/U farOre. 

Royal 8ro, Wilh Plaice. fa. 

Text-Book on the Tlvoory and Motion of Projectiles; the His¬ 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder > the History 
of Small Aim. For Officers e«nt to School of Musketry. la. 6d. 


. 6d. 

ipiled by Oipt. F. MahT» Pmn. 

nuiiiUd by Lieut. H. M. Homes, 2nd 
la. 6d. 

Compiled by Cap* Manrirr Pmix 


Notes on Ammunition, 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. fld. 

Ucgulacions and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Gome. Us. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for tho Army, 
Onupriring duties of Officer., Attendant*. and Keren. Are Is. 6d. 

Purveyors' Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors 1 Department of tho Army. 3a. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dn. Loxouons. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Lu«. By Lr-Cou W. HoDOH. fivo. 26s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hodok A Losn. 8vo. 30*. 

Manual of Military bin. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Serrioea. By Colonel J. K. Pirox.and J. F. Cot- 
MW, Is* Third aad Rerocd Edition. Pocket alio. fa. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con¬ 
taining SUIT Corpa Rules, Staff Solaric, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Rryuktioru, Ac By Obosok E. Coca»*»t, late 
Aasia'aat Military Secretary, India Office. 1 roL, post 8ro. 7i. 6d. 

Rcsorvo Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subaltern. of Iifsntry, Militia, and Rill* Volunteer., aud forSer- 
irent. of Volunteer* By Capt. O. JI. Obkavts. 2 nd edit. 2* 

The Military Encyclopedia; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sck-ncre, Memoir, of distinguished 3cWi*r., and the Karra- 
Urea of Remarkablo Battles. By J. H. Sroc<iCSi.XE. 8»o. 12*. 
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The Operation* of War Explniuod and Illustrated. By Col 
gm ur. Son XJitica Rerised wUh PUk*. Ro,.l s.o. 30.. ' 
W * r '^ 8 Wu « hl the Greet Was tore ana Odum: 


k l5 r 'i A " “ J U ? ht b * 0,0 Gku Mn6<or > *<"> Otlicra; 
aoiooucj and inwpd from tho rnricui owiliom in War. Br 
Th/S*!? f°‘ D 7' hiout'-Ool.. R.A. ^Bo,xl Sro. 2U. 1 

Thei Soldiora Pocket Book for Field Service. Br Col. Sib 
TV. o ” T ^ Sod Edition. R«ri«d «nd Eidirgod. 4i fii. 

The Surgeon s Pocket Hook, «n E*szy on tho best Treatment of 
Wound*! in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Soma. 7*. 61. 

A Precis of Modem Tactics. By Coloxkl Hobk. 8vo. 8s. fid. 
Armed Strength of Austria. By Cap*. Cookk. 2 pts. £1 2s. 
Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3,. Od. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5*. Od. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 6*. Od. 

The FranroGorman War of 1870—71. By Can. C. H. 
Ctanxx. Vo!, t £1 6*. Sixth Section. 6.' Seventh Section 
Eighth Section. S.. Ninth Section. 4e.6d. Tenth Socliou. Ce. 
Eleventh Section. fie-tt. Twelfth Section. 4.. fid. 

Tho Campaign of 1860 in Germany. Royal 8m. With Atlas, 41 a. 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Pktbr Burner.. 
Poet 8ro, oloth. 10«. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By SiuLasckllw Wrxxaix. Post Hro. Os. 
Military Llfo of tho Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Vote. 8«o. M.pe, PUno, 4c. 12e. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. W. 
Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boynl Carriage Department. Sc. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Regulations for Army'Hospital Corps. Oil. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2*. 

Handbook or Military Artificers. 3». 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2*. Od. 
Equipment Regulations to r the Army. 6s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. la. 3d. 

Regulation* for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2*. 
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Regulation* for the Commissariat Department. 1*. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. 1*. Cd. 

Artillerist'* Handbook of Reference for the um of the Royal 
and Rwerra Artilkry, by Will and Dllto*. 8*. 

An Essay on the Principles mid Construction of Military 
Bridge*, by Sir Howard Donotas. 1853. 18a. 

Mill's Hiitory of British India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 
cr. 8.o. £2 10 s. 

Milton's Poetical Works, with Notes. 

By John Bradshaw, LLD., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
2 vol*. post 8*o. 10 s. 6d. 

Mogul Empire. , , 

4m the death of Aurungzeb to tho overthrew of tlio Mahratta 
Power, by Henry GvonoE Keene. B.C.S. 8vo. Second 
edition. With Map. 10s. 6d. 

This Work fill* up a blank Utwten the tntittf of EtphinHoNfs 
and thi conuneruement of Thorntons Histories. 

Mysteries of the Vatican; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dn. Theodore 
Gheishkokh. 2 Vols. postS.o 21s 

Nationalities of Europe. 

By Hoaurr Gordon Latham. M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, Into Magistrate 
of Moughrr. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

Nikois; a Talc of the Indian Mutiny, from tlio Diary of a 
Slave Girl: and Bismillah ; or. Happy Days in Cnshmeve. By 
H*m Allabd. Post 8*o. 10s. Cd. 

Notes on China. 

Desultory Nous on the Government and People of China and 
on tho Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. <Js. 
Notes on the North Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 6a. 

Contents.— -Area and Population.—Soils.—Crops.—Irriga¬ 
tion.—Rent—Rates.—Laud Tenures. 

Owen (Sidney) India on tho Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney 0*ks. M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and Histoiy in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elpliinxtone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8a. 
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Oxcnham '(Rev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 
salisra. An Essay on tho Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 7*. Cd. 
Oxenham’s (Rev. H. N.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 

8vo. 10s. &d. (Soc r«go 5.) 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
tho French. By The Hon. A. C. Gltx. a VoL.nwS.vo. 21*. 
Pathologia Indica, 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all ports of the Indian 
Empire. By Allas Webb. B.M.S. Second Edit. Svo. 14s. 
Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pklly, 
K.C.B., K.C.8 .L, formerly serring in Persia as Secretary 
of legation, and Political Resident in tho Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Not/*, by Aktiiur N. Wol- 
LASTOS, H.M. Indian (Home) Service. Translator of Antrar- 
i-Suhaili, Ac. 2 Yol*. royal 8vo. 32s. 

Pharmacopeia of India. 

By Kiiwaiu) John Wakiso, M.D.. Ac. Svo. (is. |See jage 2.) 

Physical Geography. 

By Professor D. T. Assteu. SI.A., F.U.S., Ac. Fifth 
Edition. Post Svo., with Illustrative Maps. 7s. 

Cojctkxts :— Part I.—Isivnonucnos.—'Tho Earth as a Planet. 
—Physical Forces.—Tho Succession of Kochs. Part II.— 
Earth —I-nnd.—Mountains.—Hills and Vnlleys.-PUt.unx 
and Low Plains. Part III.— Water.— The Ocean.—River*. 
—Lakes and Waterfalls.—The Phenomena of Ice.—S|riugs 
Part IV.— Aiil —The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms.— 
Dew, Cloud*, and Rain.—Climate and Weather. Part V.— 
Fire. —Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena—Earthquake*. 
Pact VI.— Life.—' The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Earth.—The Distribution of Animals ou the 
Earth.—'The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time.— 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

"The Book Is bothraloibLandooinprebeoiira, sod dewrre. ■ wulo 
circulation."— Oltervtr. 

liy the^nwab Sikandur Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willououbt Osborne. Followed 
bv a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Wil»..cchuv- 
Osiiohse. C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permit- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queue Victoria. Post Svo. £1. I*. 
This ii a highly important book, not only foe in literary merit, »i*t tho 
information it contain., but alio from tbe fart of it* bent- th« tint work 
written by an Indian Inly, and that lady a Quran. 
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Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey—Sir Waller Scoll—Robert Burns—Charles 
Lamb—R. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post8vo. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hodok & Loso. 8vo. London. 1836. 38s. 
Precedents in Military Law; ..... 

By LiKOT.-Con. W. Hocon. One thick 8vo. Vol. 95s; 
Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, Sus. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 3 'Vole.. Foolscap 8vo. 13s. 
Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation and 
Development of Language. 8vo. 19s. 6d. (See page 16.) 
Prinsep’s (H. T.) Historical Results. 

8 vo. 15s. 

Prinsep’s (H. T.) Thibet 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactions in India. 

3 Vols. 8vo. London. 1836. 18s. 

Races and Tribes of Hindostan. 

The People of India. A series of Photographic Illustrations 
of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared under the 
Authority of the Government of India, by J. Fordk* Watson 
and John William Hath. Tho Work contains about 460 
Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, Super royul 4to. 
£3 5s. per rolumo. 

Red Book for Sergeants. 

By W. Biiioht. Colour-Sergeant, 87th Middlesex R.V.. Fcap. 
interleaved. Is. 

Regiments of the British Army (Tho). 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services. 
Uniform, By Captain R. Timuut, Uto 85th Regiment. 
8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Republic of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Ab'dcra in Thrace, from 
the Gorman of C. M. Von Wieland. By Rev. Hrnrv Christ¬ 
mas, M.A. 9 Vols. crown 8vo. 13e. 

Richards (Major W H.) Military Surveying, &o. 

I'-’s. (See psge 19.) 
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Russians at Homo. 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspaper* they read, what 
1 treaties they frequent; and how they cal, drink and eniov 
themselves: with other matter relating chiefly to Hitman. 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow. By H. Sothkklaed Edwards. Second Edition 
post 8vo.. nub Illustrations, fl*. 

Russian and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, .nd 
Historical point of View. By R G. Iatuau, M.A.. M.D.,*e. 
8vo. 18s. 

Sanderson's (G. P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 

Beasts of India. Small 4to. 25s. (See page 27.1 
Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1R57—1R58. By Sir 
Joitx William Kaye, Author of “Tho History of tl*c War in 
Afghanistan." VoL 1,8 to. INs. Vol. II. £l. Vol. III. jgl. 

Contests of Vol. I. Boor I. —IxrnouuorouY.—The Con¬ 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.—The •• flight of Lapse."—The 
Annexation of Oudu.—Progress of Englishism. Book 11.— Hie 
Skpot Aunt ; its Rise, PkookkM, a*d Decline.— Early His- 
tory of the Native Army —Deteriorating Influences.—The 
Sindh Mutinies.—Tho l'uiyaub Mutinies. Discipline of tho 
Bengal Army. Boox III.— The Outbreak or the Mutixt.— 
I/>rd Canning and Iris Council.—The Oade Administration and 
tlio Persian War.—Tho Rising of the Storm.—Tlic First 
Mutiny.—Progress of Mutiny.—Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of tho Storm.—A ppkxdix. 

Contexts of Vol II.:—Book IV.—The Risixo in the 
Nonrii-TvictT. - The Delhi History.—The Outbreak at Meerut. 
—The Seizure of Delhi.—Calcutta in May.—Lost Days of 
Genontl Anson.—Tlic March upon Delhi. Book V.— Peo- 
onEss ok Reekixion in Uffkii India— Benares and Alla- 
habod.—Cawnpore.—The March to Cownpore.—Re-occupation 
of Cawnpora. Book VL—The Punjab and Delhi.—F irst 
Conflicts in tlic Punjab.—Peslmwur mid Ennui Piudcr.—Pro- 

S osa of Events in tho Punjab.—Delhi—First Weeks of the 
ego.—Progress of tho Siege.—The Inst Succours from the 
Puryab. 

Contents of Vol III.Book VII.—Bexoal, Rehab, 
and the North- west Phovinces. —At the Seat of Govern¬ 
ment.—'The Insurrection iu Uebur.—The Siege of Armh.— 
Beliar and Bengal. Book VIII.—Mtmxr and Reoeluox 
IN the North-wkct Peovincks.— Agra in May.—Insurrec¬ 
tion in the Districts.—Bearing of the Native Chief*.—Agra in 
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Juno. July, AuguBt and September. Book IX.—Lucxsow 
and Delhi.— Rebellion in Ondo.—Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June and July.—The aiego and Capture of Delhi. 

Sewell's (Robert) Analytical History of India. 

Cronit 8vo. 8s. (See page 3.) 

Sherer. Who is Mary I 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Bv J. W. Sheser, Esq., 
C.8 .I. 10s. 6d. 

Simpson. Archseologia Adelensis; or a History of the Parish 
of Adel, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Being an 
attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Hshby 
Traill Simpsox, M.A., late Rector of Adel. With nu¬ 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Fxkoorsrx. Roy- 8vo. 
21b. 

Sin: Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin. Nature, Extent and 
Results of Mora! Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rkv. Hf.MH Christmas. M.A., F.R.6 . Prat fivo. 5s. 

Social Life in Munich. 

By Ldward Wilder porch. Second Kdition. Prat 8vo. Us. 
"A very tbla volume. Mr. Wilbcrfomo i«o r try pleasant ami agree- 
able writer whoso opinion it worth hairing on Ihe subject of modem art 
which niters Urgrly into tho mailer of his diioourto Saturday ffer/ew. 
Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £'i *2s. 

Student's Chemistry. 

Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry. or the 
Science of Home Life. Bv Albert J. Bkhkayb, Ph, Dn. 
F.C.8..Prof. of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. Thomas' 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College Prat 8vo. 6«. 6d. 
Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 18:10. 24a. (See page 13.) 

“ Their Majesties Servants”: 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authore, nud Audiences. 
From Tliomss Betterton to Edmund Kean. Bv Dr. Doras, 
F.S.A., Author of "Table Traits,” "Liven of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.’ Ac. Post 8vo. Os. 
Srerj page of tho work i. barbed with wit, and will make it. way 

point foremost.provides cntortsianw.il for the moat diverw 

taste *.—Dailg -Vnw. 
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Textile Manufactures and Costumes of tho People of India, 

As originally prepared under the Authority of tlic Secretary of 
, State for India in Council. By J. Foumcu Wa«OX. MA., 
M.D., ERAS., Reporter on the Products of India, Folio, 
half-morocco. With nomerons Coloured Photographs. £3. 6*. 
Tiu Kork—by nJTcrdiny a key to tk, FtuVoMi f tk, Ptoplt, and to 
tka Cotton, SUi, and Wool Tutiln in aet.al ... in India-,, -pedal 
inter.,I to Man.faHnrtr,, Uerelanl., and Af.nl ,; <u ol n to tk, Slninl 
and lot*' of ornamrntal art. 

Theories of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History,—Chance.—Law,— 
Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By William Adam. 8 ro. 16s. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; their 
Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation; with an 
account of tho Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Pieplant*. 
By G. P. Sasdehson. Officer in Charge of the Government 
Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. With *41 full page Illus¬ 
trations and three Maps. Second Edition. Pep. 4to. £1 6s. 
Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Coucbc Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa¬ 
tions. or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of tlio Principal Fired Stan* nod finding tho Latitude of 
them, lly David Thomhox. Sixty-fifth edit. Royal Hvo Kht. 
Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of Use British Empire iu Indiu. by Eduard 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glc«»ry of InJIan 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8 vo. Witlt Map. 12s. 

*.• Tk, Library Edition of lit aloe* in G eolnme,, 8 * 0 ., may 6 # 
bad, pric £2. 8 ». 

Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Tmokstos. 1 vol., 8vo„ pp. 1015. With Map. 21s. 
Tit cbitfohKt, in thm in compiti-y tku Oauttrrr ant— 

Ut. To fix At re la tin porilion of Ur earioni citin, tom,, and edtaye, 
will a, muck preddon a, pm.ilde, and to e.libU wlti He ymte.t 
practical!, bredly all tint i, tno»n mpretiny Hem ; a*t 
Zndly. To mot, tk, tarion, conntriei, protince, or territorial didnon, and 
to dacriU tk, pbyiical ebirucleriilii, if eeci, loyrtbr with tk,ir 
itatiUicat. toeial, and po/iUeil eirc.milanem. .... 

To Uuu art added mlnnt, deieription, of <*' principal nren 
and claim fmonntain,, tkm prernntiny to Ike reader, rib a lri-f ion- 
pa,,, a mau of information ubek cannot oH*rmm U obtained, except from 
a multiplicity of oolmmm and mannmriit record,. 





Wu. H. Allen & Co., 


The Library Edition. 

4 voU» 8vo. Notes. Marginal References, anJ Mop. £2 16s. 
Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoit*. the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James liurros. 
Post 8«o. 5s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Hkxky T. PiiIksep, Esq. Second edition. Post Svo. ft*. 
Tilley’s (H. A.) Japan, &c. 

8vo. 10s. |Soo page 14.) 

Tod’s (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrine* of Hindu Faith between 
RajpvoUnu and the Indus, with an uccouul of the Ancient 
City of Nchrwnllo. By the late Lieuf.Col. Jauks Tod. 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 Ss. 

V Tli.ii a companion relume to Colonel TWe RajaMan. 

Trimen’s (Capt. R., late 36th Regiment) Regiments of the 
British Army chronologically arranged. 8vo. 10*. tld. 
Trotter’s (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the. British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hnrdingo to the Dentil of Lord Canning 
(18-11 to 1802). By Lionel James Trotter, lute Bengal 
Fusilier*. 2 vole. 8vo. ICs. each. 

Trotter's (L. J.) Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Turkish Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Receipt* from iho lest TuikUh Aulliorities. 
Done into English by FaiiaBi Efendi. 12mo. Cloth. 3*. Od. 
Vambery's Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters oil My Travel* and Adrontures. and of the 
Ethnology of Central A*i». By Amienius Vambery. 6vo. 10s. 
" A vMuibto guide on atruoit untrodden gronod. 1 '- -yK4r*««m. 
View of China, 

For Philological Purpose*. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology, Geography, Government. Religion, and Customs. 
Designed for the use of Persons who study the Chinese 
Language. By Rev. R. Mokkisox. 4to. Macao. 1817. 6s. 
Waring’* Pharmacopaia of India. 

8vo. 6*. (See page 2.) 

Warren Hastings: a Biography. By Captain Lionel James 
Tnoinat, Bengal H. P., author of a •• History of India,” 
•• Studies in Biography,” Ac. Crown 8vo. 9*. 
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Water, and Water Supply, chiefly in Reference to the British 
Islands.—Surfaco Waters. By Professor D. T. AssrKD, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Ac. 8vo. With numerous Maps. 18*. 

Watson. Money. 

ByJui.es Saiidteo. Translated from the French by Mae* 
Oaiikt Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson’s (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile Manufactures of Indio. 

Folio. £3. fa. (So • page 27.) 

Watson's (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, Tho People of India. 

A Series of Photographs. Vols. ) to 8, £18. 

Webb’s (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

8vo. 14s. (See nano 23.) 

Wellesley's Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutw. and Correspondence of 'he Marquis 
Wellesley. K.G., during his Administration in India. 0 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, 4c. £6. 10a. 

TUi %*rrk lionld A. ptncird A« all *lo vmttd to India In lit 

a.ti &«(«,. 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of tho Duko of Wellington in India. Is. 
Wilberforce’s (Edward) Social Life in Munich. 

Post 8vo. Os. (See page 20.) 

Wilberforcc’s (E.) Life of Schubert. 

Post 8vo. Os. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £5. 6s. 

Wilkins. Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 

With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade. A rustic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wit. Noy Wir.Kt.NS, Author of 
" Art Impressions of Dresden.*’ Ac. 8ro Gs. 

Williams’ (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

2 vols., 8ro. 14s. iSee r<ngo 7.) 

Williams' (F.) Life, &c.. of Bishop Attcrbury. 

2 vols., 8vo. 14s. (Seepages.) 

Williams' Indian Wisdom. 

8vo. 16s. (See page 14.) 

Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic. Persian. Hindustani. Sanskrit. Hindi. Bengali. Unya. 
Marathi. Guznruthi. Telugu, Kamata. Tamil. MaUyalam. and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho¬ 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth, ill 10 s. 
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Wollaston’s (Arthur H.) Anwari Suhaili, or lights of Canopus 

I Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
■ito., with illuminated borders, designed specially for the work, 
cloth, extra gilt £8 13s. 6d. 

I Wollaston's (Arthur N.) Elementary Indian Reader. 

1 Designed for the use of Student* in the Anglo-Vernacular 
I Schools in Indio. Fcnp. Is. 

Woolrych’s (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Seijeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Hountir W. Wootnrcn. Seijeont-nt-law. 2 vols, 8vo. 30*. 
World we Live In. 

Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For tho use of 
School* and Students. By D. T. A.xbteo. M.A., F.R.S. Ac. 
25th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

WraxaU’s Caroline Matilda. 

Quern of Denmark. Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lnscelles Wnuall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 18s. 
Wraxall’i Military Sketches. 

By Sir Lasckixko W baxa l l , Bart. Post 8vo. Os. 

“ Tl>« boot is cIo»«r sad entertaining from first to lost.’’— AfAnmm. 
Wraxall’s Scraps and Sketches, Gathered Together. 

By Sih Lasckixks Wbaxaij., Bart. 2 vols., Post Svo. 12*. 
Yakoob Beg (the Life of). Athalik Ghoxi and Badaulet. 
Ameer of hashgar. By Drasraius Cuaiu.es BooLGKR, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. With Map and 
Appendix. 1C*. 

Ye*t«rday and To-Day in India. 

By Sioxky Lamas Bianciiabd. Post Svo. B*. 

Comxra.—Outward Bound.—The Old Times and the New.— 
Domestic Life.—Houses and Bungalows.—Indian Servants.— 
The Great Shoe Question—The Garrison Hack —Tho Long 
Bow in India.—Sirs. Dulcimers Shipwreck—A Traveller’s 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in India—Anglo- 
Indian Literature.—Christmas in India.—The Seasons in 
Calcutta.—Farmers in Muslin.—Homeward Bound.—India 
as it Is. 

Young’* (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 

8vo. 12s. (See page 7.) 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 

| Dr. Forte,', Work, an ■ ud at dan Book « i» Me Collnn and Sctoo/e 
m India.'] 

Forbes'* Hindustani-English Dictionarv in tho Pmian ChuraebT, 
will, (be Hindi word, in Kmn »Uo'; end %n EnulUh Hindurtam 
Diction.ry in the English Char... or; boll, in <*» rolume. Hr Ur S- 
c»» Porhk, LL.D. Ro,.l 8 . 0 . 42,. 

Forbeu's Iiindusbuii Grammar, nilh Specimen* of Writing iu Iho 
Persian ami Na S ari CharacMrs Rending Lcuons, end Vocabulary. 
8ro. 10 ,. 6d. 

Forbes'* Hindustani Manual. ontnining a Compcndioa* Gram- 
m»r, Exercise* for TrsiubiUoii, Dialogues, end VocsfmUiw, in llio 
Roman C%uncler. Now Edition, entirely rorued. By J. X. Flam. 
18 mo. S*6d. 

Forbes’* Bngh o Bnluir. in the Persinn Character, with a compete 
Vocabulary'. Royal 8ro. 12. Hi. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bohar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
ill uslra tire of Eastern Character. 8ro. 8e. 

Eastwiek (Edward B.) The Bagli-o-13«Ur—litcmllj trunidnted 
into English, with copiou* explanatory notea. 8>o. 10* Oil. 

Forbes's ToU Knbani: or. *• Tales of a Parrot.” in tlte Persian 
Ommctor, witli a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8ro. 8,. 

Small’s (Iter. O.) Tola Kahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot." Trans¬ 
lated into English. 8ro. 8s. 

Forbes’s Baitrtl Pacbisi: or. “Twenty-fire Tales of a Demon,” 
in tho Nsjiri ChancUr, with a complete Vocdraliry. Royal 8ro. Vs. 

Platta’ J. T.. Baital Pacbisi; translated into English. *vo. 8s. 

Forbes’s Ikhwana s Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity.” in the 
Fenian Coo racier. Royal 8ro. 12a Gd. 

[For fie .\y.l/r Haadarifor tnilitarj offteen' naminaliom.] 

Platts’ Ikhnunu S Safa; translated into English. Sro. 10s. Od. 




W* H. Ausx Ik Co.. 


Platts'Grammar of the Urduor Hindustaui-Langoago. 8vo. 12s. 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship: a Guido lo Writing Hindustani 
in tho Persian Character. 4lo. Si. 

Forties's Hindnstani-Enelishand English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in tho English Chancier. Rojel8*o. 36.. 

Forbes'* Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bshar, with Vocaby., English Character. 5s. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of tho Words. By 
Jxm» R. Bm-laxtyicb. Second Edition. 1845. C». 

Singltasaii Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit- 
A So- Edition. Rerisrd, Corrected, .ad Aecompnnied with Copious 
Hotel . By Syxd Abdoouk. Royal Sto. 12*. Cd. 

Robertson's Hindustani Vocabulary. 8s. 6d. 

Eastwicfc’s Prero Sagur. 4to. 80s. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Soto. By Syxd Abdoomji. Royal 8ro. 12*. 6d. 

Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of tbs Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiotuatical, and 
exegetical note*, by Fsinrstc Pmcorr. *lo. 12a. 6d. 

SANSCRIT. 

Houghton's Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serring ii a rerened dictionary. 4to. 80s. 

Williama’a English-Snnscrit Dictionary. Jto., cloth. A’8. 3s. 

Williams's Snuskrit-English Dictionary, lto. £<l 14s. Cd. 

Wilkins (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar, lto. 15s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8ro. 15s. 

Williams's (Merrier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
• Vocabulary, by A. E. Gocon. 18ato. 7*. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Koy to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
Manual, l&no. 4.. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Litoral English Translation 
of all the Metrical Paiutct, 8eb«MS of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Not«*. Royal 8*0. 21*. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala. Tran ala ted into English Prose 
and Verse Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Williams's (Monier) Vikramomni. The Text. 8vo. 6s. 

Cowell's (E B.) Translation of the Viknunorrasi. 8»o. 8s. 6d. 
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Thompson’s (J. C.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. Bs. 
Haughton'8 Mena, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 21s. 


Johnson’s Hitopadess, witli Vocabulary. IBs. 

Hitopodesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. Od. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, English Translation of the. 4to. Bs. 

Wilson’s Meglia Duta. with Translation into English Verse, 
Note*. Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Roj.l 8ro. 6s. 


PERSIAN. 

Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852 . By F. Joaysox. ito. £4. 

Forhes’s Persian Grammar. Reading Lew* is, and Vocabulary. 
Royd 8ro. 12*. Gd. 

Ibrahcorn's Persian Grammar, Dialogues, .tc. Royal 8vo. 12s. Od. 
Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By Johx Putts, late Inspector of Schools, Cratrsl 
ProniiKi, Indio. Royal 8ro. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes 
By Johx Putts. 8to. 12 *. 61 . 

Ouscloy's Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal 8«0. £2 2a. 

Keene's (Rev. H. G.) First Book of Tlie Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Toil 8 to. 6i. 

Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki Moshini. Persian Text. 8»o. Bs 

Keene's (Rev. H. G.) Akhlaki Muabiui. Tran*litit-d into English. 
8»o. 3s. Gd. 

Clarices (Captain H. Wilberforco, R.E.i The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. 

PART I.—A ooxciss Qbavmar or vhx LaHWaOE. wills Kier- 
cists on its more Pram incut Peculiarities. togellur with a (Mtclioa of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, sad Subjects for Traiutotion into Persian. 

PART II.—A Vooauclakt or UiCTtrx. Words, K»oit*n aXd 
Pxmiax, showing at the muo time the difforvKc of idiom bctaccn 
the two Language*. 18mo. 7s. Gd. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Roman Chxracter. Edited by T. W. H. Tosaoar, ltecjJ Civil 
Servfoa. Cr. 8ro. 7». 





Wm. H. Alum & Co., 


BENGALI. 

Htughton’s Bengali. Sanscrit and Eng)i«li Dictionary, adapted 
for StooonM in mlbrr langing ®; to which is added an Index, eerring 
as a roioricd dictionary. 4lo. 3CW. 

Fork’s Bengali Grammar, with Phtvtsesnnd dialogues. Royal 
8 ro. 12 *. W. 

Forbes's Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Royal Sto. 12 *. 6d. 

Nabo Nan. 12mo. 7a. 

ARABIC. 

Richard eon's Arabic. Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1648. ByP. JoJDMi. to, doll. £*. 

Forbes's Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young rora preparing for tbe Kail India Civil dor*ice, and al.) for the 
bu of ioU iuiiructing atudmU in general. Royal 8 ro., doth. IS*. 

Palmer’s Arabic Grammar. 8 vo. I 89 . 

Forbes's Arabic Reading Lcssous, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from Iho brat Authors, with Vocabulary. Royal 8 ro., doth. 16a. 

Matthew's Translation of the MishfcAt-ulMusftbih. 2 vols in 1 . 
By iho Ret. T. P. Hconra. Miaakmary to the Afghans at Pchawur. 
(Ao*r~) 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown’s Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
DialtWs uwd in Xdoogoo. 3 rot*, in 2 , royal Sro. £5. 

Campbell s Dictionary. Royal 8 *o. 30s. 

Bromo'e Render. 8 * 0 . 2 vols. 14a. 

Brown's Dialogues. Tcloogoo and English. 8 vo. 5s. Od. 

Pancha Tontra. 8 s. 

Porciral’a English-Tcloogoo Dictionary. 10 *. Od. 


HoUlcr’s Dictionary. Tamil and English. 4to. 42*. 
Bsbington's Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12 s. 
Percival’s Tamil Dictionary. 2 vola. 10*. Od. 
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GUZRATTEE. 

Mavor's Spelling. Guxrattoo and English. 7s. Rd. 

Shapiuji Edalji’a Dictionary, Guzmlteo and English, ils. 

MAHRATTA. 

Mole* worth’s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 44s. 
Molssworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 4*4*. 
Stevenson's Grammar. 8vo.. cloth. 17s. 6d. 

Esopa Fables. 12rao. Q*. to. 

Fifth Reading Booh. 7s. 

I 

MALAY. 

Mansion's Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

| Morrison's Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. £10. 

Marehman’s—Claris Sinica. a Chinese Grammar. 4to. £9 3*. 
Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purpose*: containing u 
Skoteh of Cliinoo Chtonotoar, Geography, Got eminent. Religion «i>d 
Cuatomt, daignod for those who study iho Chinae language. «to. 6t. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's Enelish-Carnatica and Carnatiea-English Dicliooary. 

2 Tola. (Very tligbtly damaged). £8. 

Collolt’s Malayalam Uoader. *vo. 12a. Gd. 

Esop’s Fables in Camatica. 8vo. bound. la». to. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrase*, Kxerciaoa »ml Dinlegno*, and Vrcalralary. By 
Captain C. P. Macksnsu, Ula of H.M.’a Cou-alar Sorrico. &. 





* CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

Price, S*Uf moulM o» roller or im e««, 20*. 

sit*. akotU iO i». &0 te. 

Showing. at c« view, all th. peiwlpal nation., gorenunraU. and empire. whloh 
have .xl.Ud la that ««Mry f™m '»* earheet Ura*10 the .uppeewlon of lb. Gnat 
Mutter. A.D. 1 RM. with the dot. of well hblorlcal event according lo Uw 
«*i*jerfu/mfco. 

BT 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

<y/A. ifijl Cnr( Juliet m E*$la*tl. 

By til. Chart, lay pmon, however ignorant of lliS «ub|««. may, by ■» hoar’, 
attention. obtain a clear .low of the bread Item or Indian Watery. and of the 
avotoUeoa which have naalM la lb, dclnloa. of IIor M.Jraty KM PRESS OF 
INDIA, ll will b. found torahaUeft* KaaeanoiiAL Puarooi.. cap«inll/ In 
CbUegca tad fohooh, where an ladfca career la la eontcifatlon. It wlU atn he 
found of eriLiTT In all Xitoarioa and Offlmai a wort of rrady 

reference for the connection of evcaU and d.U. lknldc. tlio HWory of India, It 
Include. the cOBUmjorancou. MMOttai of Aroaanm.a, C.araat A*.., and 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 


HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame. filt. 

A mi? of tliUWnd bring. before 01 *nch a picture of tho "irf.ro of a given 
country ai no ordinary map could ever do. To U«e rated a eye of the average 
Engthhman. I mu eond*> of* the plain. * and ‘the bllW rirtriy of the former. 
Hu Idlb being llmlled to the HimUiyai and the Nllgirk. Tho now rap loll at 
W enable him to correct lit not loo. of Indian geegraffcy. It combine the 
unal faalum of a good {date man of tbo town try on a roalc of 160 mdlcv to the 
Ueh, with a falthM roprraentaUon of an Ui* uneven tnrftee*. teOdoBad oa a acute 
thlrty.two tinea the hcetoonUl w; thua belrglng out Into Hear relief the com. 
tenure height! and outline. of all tbc hlll-rangra, and allowing brood tract* of 
uneven gr®.nd, of fctenobcM 1.13 awd ralley, whleb a common map of the 
■M ala. would hardly indicate, exeej* to » very praelhod eye. Tlie plain. of 
Dpper India are red need lo thotr true proportional tbo Central Prerlnoeo, 
Malwt. aad W«tnn Bengal reveal their actual raggedneu at a glu.ee; and 
Sou Hem India, from the Vlndliyu lo Cat* Ccwaorln, proclaim. In real blight 
above the «*-te>el. To tbo fcWocleal aa well 11 tho g«grajd.leal atudrnt inch a 
map la an obvlou. and ImpecUnt aU lu tracing the Conran of pa.l campaign* In 
1 calking the eeadltteoe under which luceenlre race* carried tlielr arm. or >Mtlc- 
nu®U through tho Penlnmla, and In eocujeehendlng tho dUMnoa of taco, cl Irate, 
led l*y>leal -erroimding. which make up our Idler, Empire. Set In a nral 
frame of maplewood the map teem, to attnet the eye llhe a prclUly-cctoirrd 
Ideture. and IUi^ec. a guinea, ihould place It within tho roach Of nil who rare to 
eomUn. the nacful with the ornamental*— //ome Niki. 






THE 

EOYAL KALENDAE, 

AND 

COURT & CITY REGISTER 

FOB 

Cnglanb, Jrrhiib, Scotland, anb % Colonics 

FOR THE YEAR 

1 8 7 9 . 

CotCTAlMXO A CORRECT LlsT OP 711E TwEKTf FlHST Iui'BIlML 
PaBLIAHKXT, SUMEONEn TO NKK7 ron 1»HH Flll»T 
Session—March 5th, 1874, 

Hooso of Peers—House of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers 
of States of Europe -Order* of Knighthood—Sdenco and Art 
Department—Queen'* Household—Government Oil)cos—Mint 
—Customs—Inland Revenue—Poet Office—Foreign Ministers 
and Consuls—Queen’s Consuls Abroad—Naval Department— 
Nnvy List—Army Deportment—Army List—Law Courts— 
Police—Ecclesiastical Department—Clergy List—Foundation 
Schools—Literary Institutions—City of London—Banks—Ruil- 
nuy Companies—Hospital and Institutions—Charities—Miscel¬ 
laneous Institutions—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies; 
and other useful information. 


Price with Index, 7s.; without Index, 5s. 




/WiUrf 0. a, arrival of every IfaUfrom Mia. Snbseripiion Z6s. par 
annum, post free, i;raien »«, W. 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 


INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

—— 

Auiv'i Indian Mail Contalni the fnlleat ltd moil authentic Rrporla 
of all Important Occurrence* is Ih- Counlfici to which It ii devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private atd rtcluairo acurcea. II baa hr»n evoaotecrd 
by Hie Frcii ia general to l-i isdiipmable lo all who have Friesd. or Rrla- 
liiei in the Bail, u Affording the only correct infonMlhin rrgardlat ih* 
Ser»lc»», Movements of Troopa, Slipping, and all etcaU of OooKi'.ic aid 
individual interest. 

The adjoined lilt of the moil Content! "ill aho- llic injortance and 
variety of the infonnalion concentrated in Allix’i Indian Mail. 


Sanitary and Strife of Eastern Kars. 

Precis Of Public IntcUlicnce Shipping Arrival of Ships 
Selection* from the Indian Presi „ „ P*«i*p*»r* 

Movements of Troops „ Departure of Shlp« 

The Government Osteite 1 „ „ Passengers 

Courts Martial Commercial-State of iheMarkats 

Domestic Intelligence-Births ., IndlanSncurlllea 

„ „ Marrlaces „ rreUhts 

„ „ Deaths be. be. be. 

Hone Intelligence relating to India, 4‘c- 
Or Initial Articles Arrival reported In England 

Miscellaneous Information Departures „ „ 

Appointments, tilt of rur- Shipping-Arrival of Ship* 

loughs, Extensions, Sic. ! „ „ Passengers 

„ Civil I „ Departure of Skips 

„ Military | „ »> Passenaers 

„ Ecclealastlcal and „ Veasel spoken Witt 
„ Marine be. be. 

Review of Works on the East—And Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Scrvicea. 

Each rear aa I.oax la flnoUhsd. to .mbit Soterdben lo Mol ap th. Tthnse 
wliel Mm. a conceit 

ASIATIC ANNUAL KClSTUJND UBMUY Of KFBOKL 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN A Lo.. 18, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 

(PUBLISHER* TO THE INDIA OIMCK). 

To scion Communication, for Me Editor, and Advertisement, 
are requested to be addressed. 





MESSRS. Wm. H. ALLEN & Co.’S 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

THE ARABIC TEXT OF ALBIRDNI, ' 

Tho oelebratod Chronologic. Translated into English by 
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